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WE Americans take nothing for granted—except, indeed, as 
it would appear from the tone of some recent publications—the 
immeasurable superiority of those who have lived to see this 
** Ave of Reason”’ over all that have not been so fortunate. With 
this exception, however, (since we must needs consider it as such) 
all postulates are rigorously excluded from our most approved 
systems of logic—and w hen, i in the fulness of time, those mathe- 

maticians shall rise up amongst us, who, according to a cheering 
prophecy of Mr. Grimké, are to throw into the shade, as intellec- 
tual beings, the Newtons and the La Places, no less than the 
Euclids and the Apollonius’, we shall scarcely be satisfied with 
their improvements in Geometry, unless they begin by demon- 
strating its axioms. We take up all questions de novo, and treat 
every subject of general speculation and philosophy, no matter 
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how frequently and fully discussed, or how solemnly decided else- 
where, as what is called at the bar res integra, that is to say, as 
fair game for criticism and controversy. Besides this, we may 
be permitted to observe, while we are upon this topic, that the 
pleasant exhortation, mon ami, commence par le commencement, 
seems to have been made expressly for our use. We are for 
coming out on all occasions, not only with the truth, but the whole 
truth, and seem utterly unable to comprehend the reason of that 
peevish rule, 


Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum 'Trojanum orditur ab evo. 


For instance, it would not surprise us much if a member of 
Congress from one of the more enlightened, because less ancient 
and prejudiced States, should introduce a speech upon the Co- 
lonial Trade by a “brief” account of Columbus and his discoy- 
eries, as it is every day’s experience to see even our leading 
politicians lay hold of the most casual and ordinary questions of 
commerce and finance, to spout whole volumes of the merest 
rudiments and generalities of political economy. There are 
some people, we dare say, in this censorious world who would 
be apt to consider all this as outrageously rational; but, perhaps, 
after all, it will not do in so new a country to adopt old ideas 
and assume established truths—and no one, we humbly conceive, 
can address the American public with effect, who is not himself 
patient enough to begin at the very beginning, and to accommo- 
date his mode of discussion to this decided national predilection 
for elementary inquiry, and regular and exact demonstration 
according to the utmost rigour of the logicai forms. 

We have thought it advisable to premise thus much, at the 
very outset of our critical labors, by way of preventive apology, 
so to speak, for the manner in which we shall find ourselves con- 
strained to examine many matters that are considered in other 
countries as quite settled. For instance, a formal discussion at 
this time of day, of the comparative merits of the Ancients and 
Moderns, and the advantages of a classical education, would be 
set down in England by the side of that notable argument to 
prove, that a general can do nothing without troops, of which, 
Cicero, if we mistake not, has somewhere made such honorable 
mention. But what might there very properly be rejected as 
supererogation, or even quizzed as downright twaddling, (to bor- 
row a phrase from an English Magazine) may be imperiously 
called for by the state of public opinion on this side of the At- 
lantic. ‘The Edinburgh Review, in an able and elaborate article 
on Cobbett’s writings, dispatched jis opinions upon the subject 
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now before us, ina summary and sweeping denunciation, as “ his 
trash about the learned languages.” But what shall we say, when, 
in the midst of a society once distinguished above all others in 
this country by these very attainments,* a gentleman having so 
many and such high claims to our respect, as Mr. Grimkeé, de- 
clares it to be his solemn conviction—and that too formed, as he 
assures us, upon the fullest and fairest experiment—that they are 
absolutely good for nothing. Nor does that gentleman stand 
alone. We have frequently heard the same opinions expressed 
by persons of scarcely less authority and influence inthe Southern 
States, to say nothing of océasional essays in the newspapers and 
periodicals, and discourses before the Philosophical and Literary 
Societies of other cities. It is quite impossible, therefore, we 
apprehend, however strongly inclined we might be to do so, to 
consider the instance before us as a mere sporadic case, deserving, 
indeed, on account of its peculiarly aggravated symptoms, to be 
remarked and recorded as a striking phenomenon in its kind, but 
not caleulated to excite any alarm from its supposed connexion 
with the state of the atmosphere, or its probable effects upon 
the general health of the vicinage. We do believe, on the con- 
trary, that this grievous malady is of an endemial or epidemic 
class, and that it behoves all, who, with us, think it a matter of 
serious public concernment that its progress should be arrested, 
to apply the most efficacious remedies, and adopt all necessary 
precautions with the least possible delay. 

As our observations will be chiefly confined to such parts only 
of the three discourses named at the head of this article, as re- 
late to the study of the classics, it will, of course, be unnecessary 
to enter into any thing like a detailed analysis of them. We will 


* Before and just after the Revolution, many, perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say most, of our youth of opulent families, were educated at English Schools and 
Universities. There can be no doubt that their attainments in polite literature were 
very far superior to those of their contemporaries at the North, and the standard of 
scholarship in Charleston, was, consequently, much higher than in any other city on 
the continent. We have sti!l amongst us, a venerable relic of that cultivated and 
heroic age, whom we may single out without an invidious distinction, and to whom 
we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer a tribute justly due to such a 
union in one accomplished character, of the patriot, the gentleman, and the scholar 
—of the loftiest virtue, exercised in all the important offices and trying conflicts of 
life, with whatever is most amiable and winning in social habitudes, in polished 
manners and an elegant taste. To add that he is now crowning the honors of his 
useful and blameless life, with a blessed and venerated old age, is only to say, that he 
has received the sure reward pure et eleganter acta etatis. But there is some- 
thing melancholy in the reflection, that the race of such men is passing away, and 
that our youth are now taught to form themselves upon other mode!s. These im- 
provements, with so many more, are beginning to spring up and blossom with great 
freshness and luxuriance about the favoured city of Boston—our Western Florence, 
in which industry has been the willing tributary of letters and the arts, and which is 
throughout all its institutions, its character and its pursuits, one great monument of 
what commerce has done to eivilize and adorn life. 
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briefly state that the first in the order of time was Mr. Grimk“’s, 
which was delivered at the last anniversary of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of this city; and, that its principal object 
seems to be, to make out, by a comprehensive survey of the 
history of the human mind, the two following propositions :— 
First, ‘that more has been done in three centuries by the Protest- 
ants, in the profound and comprehensive, the exact, rational and 
liberal developement, culture and application of every valuable 
department of knowledge, both theoretical and practical, than 
has been done by all the rest of the world, both ancient and 
modern, since the days of Lycurgus ;”’ (page 50.) and, secondly, 
“that in every department of knowledge, whether theoretical or 
practical, where thinking and reasoning are the means and the 
criterion of excellence, our country must, if there be truth and 
power in the principles of the Reformation, (and that there is, no 
man entertains so little doubt as Mr.Grimké) surpass every 
people that ever existed.” (page 65.) To establish and illustrate 
these propositions, our author has certainly spared no pains. 
Beginning at a period not more recent than the creation itself, 
he pries into the secret recesses of the garden of Eden, and 
speculates about the branches of science with which it were 
most reasonable to suppose that its happy inmates were particu- 
larly conversant. He has not, therefore, gone quite so far as 
the Rabbins, who ascribe to the first man the perfection of all 
knowledge and wisdom; and among whom, ‘as learned as 
Adam,” is a proverbial saying. We will just remark in passing, 
that his notions of these primitive and paradisaical accomplish- 
ments reminded us, a good deal, of a grave disquisition in 
Dante’s Tractate de Vulgari Eloquio; in which, the father of 
modern poetry has endeavoured to shew, that Adam spoke, or 
must have spoken, or should have spoken before Eve—that his 
first word was Eli or Eloi—and his mother tongue (if it is not a 
catachresis to call it so) the Hebrew. From this remote period 
Mr. Grimké rapidly descends to the ra of the Reformation, dis- 
tinguishing the intermediate space of about 5523 years (to imi- 
tate his own precision) by such epochs as the building of the 
Tower of Babel and its disastrous results—a gigantic enterprise, 
he observes, ‘‘to be undertaken by the new world when only 
115 years old” —the call of Abraham, the exodus of the Jews, 
the age of Thales, &c. Looking back from the last mentioned 
era to take a survey of what the human race had done to better 
its condition, or to elevate its character, Mr. Grimk- affirms that 
“the moral improvement of man, and the cultivation of those 
sciences which relate to his political and moral welfare, were 
totally neglected;” and adds, with great emphasis, ‘‘ THE PEOPLE 
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were as yet unnoticed and unknown in the history of science.” 
We call the particular attention of our readers to these passages, 
and especially to the last, because we shall have occasion, in the 
sequel, to expose what appears to us, to be a singular confusion 
of ideas that runs through them all; and, indeed, through the 
whole discourse from which they are extracted. 

But it is upon the second proposition that our author enlarges 
with the greatest fondness and triumph. He is evidently one of 
those that indulge in the pleasing day-dreams of perfectibility. 
He seems persuaded that the world, or at least this part of it, is to 
end, as other parts of it are fabled to have begun, with a race of 
(intellectual) Titans. In his visions of the future glories of his 
country, his imagination is wrought up to the highest pitch of 
rapture, and he pours out prediction after prediction with all a 
patriot’s enthusiasm and a prophet’s fire. ‘‘I fear not, he says, 
the great names of Archimedes, Aristotle and Plato, of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, of Tacitus and Thucydides. I ;now that we 
must excel them. I fear not the greater names of Bacon and 
Newton, of Locke, Butler, Hume and Robertson, Chatham, 
Burke and Pitt. I know that we shall surpass them also.” (p. 66.) 
These immortal men, it seems, did but lay the foundations upon 
which we shall build up far more lofty and enduring monuments 
of genius and wisdom ;—they were only allowed to point out the 
career which is to be run by us, and to enjoy a faint antepast 
and distant prospect of that glorious perfection, with which the 
efforts and aspirations of the human mind are destined to be 
crowned in this new land of promise. ‘ Even in this autumnal 
age of the world (we continue to quote our author’s words) at the 
going down of the sun, a nation has arisen, European in lan- 
guage and descent, which has laid the foundations of literature 
broader and deeper than ever nation did before,—in the nature of 
man, in the character of universal society, in the principles of 
social order, in popular rights and popular government, in the 
welfare and education of the people.”” Now we do not deny that 
all this is exceedingly brilliant and encouraging, and that it is 
impossible to read such passages as these (and they are a fair 
specimen of the spirit in which the whole discourse is written) 
without conceiving the highest esteem for the character of the 
author, and even kindling, in some measure with a zeal, appa- 
rently so cordial, in the holiest of all causes, that, namely, of the 
moral and intellectual improvement of mankind. But it is our 
very painful and prosaic duty to request Mr. Grimké, in his own 
language, ‘‘to curb this patriot feeling which hurries him on from 
flight to flight,” and return for a few moments, to what in this 
aerial excursion he has more than once lost sight of,—the true 
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state of the question between himself and the venerable names 
of antiquity. We shall resume the subject as soon as we shall 
have paid our respects to Mr. Read and Mr. Adams. 

The former of these gentlemen, upon being inducted into the 
office which he now so honorably fills of principal of the South- 
Carolina Academy, was requested by the committee of trustees 
or managers, to deliver a discourse explanatory of their views 
and anticipations, in making the changes that have been recently 
introduced into that important foundation. In performing this 
task, he very naturally adverted to the opinions of Mr. Grimké, 
which had been just before published, and in his examination of 
them, though very little time was allowed him for preparation, 
acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of a most numerous 
and respectable auditory. ‘The style of this address, although 
occasionally too florid and ambitious, is in general, however, 
very good. We were particularly pleased with those idiomatic 
turns of expression with which it abounds, and a certain air of 
colloquial ease and freedom so rare in our American writing, and 
so essential to all true grace and elegance in composition. But 
we were still more pleased with Mr. Read’s style of thinkng.— 
This brief and hasty production shews him to be deeply imbued 
with an enlightened spirit of improvement, and to combine in 

rather an uncommon degree, for so young a man, the refined 
taste of a scholar, with more enlarged and philosophical views, 
than have always directed the studies of philologists and gram- 
marians. We have very little doubt about the success of the 
experiment, of which the results depend so much upon his zeal 
and ability ; and we need scarcely add, with what heartfelt satis- 
faction we anticipate a complete revolution, or at least a visible 
and decided improvement, in our hitherto defective system of 
elementary education. We would not be understood as denying 
all merit to the primary schools established in this city within a 
few years past, some of which, we are well aware, deserve the 
thanks of the community for the progress they have already 
made m the great work of reformation.* But much—very much 
remains yet to be done before the system will be good for any 
thing, and the establishment of a rival institution of such pro- 
mase as the Academy of the South-Carolina Society, under the 
conduct of a gentleman so zealous and accomplished as Mr. 
Read, can scarcely fail to inspire a new ardour, and lead to more 
vigorous and persevering efforts than have hitherto been made 
to perfect those improvements, and to secure the benefits of them 
to a future generation. 


* Itis nothing but justice to state that these improvements received their first im- 
pulse from the Rt. Rev. Bishop England. 
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And, here, we will take the liberty of addressing ourselves 
more particularly to a class of men who occupy amongst us a 
post, which is, in our opinion, beyond all comparison or contro- 
versy, the most important of any in the whole circle of social 
avocations, especially in a country where the national character 
is, ina great measure, yet to be formed. It is vain to talk of 
having good schools until we get truly learned teachers, or of 
becoming a literary and refined people, until the education of 
youth shall be committed to accomplished and elegant, and we 
will add, enthusiastic scholars. From time to time, indeed, a 
few of our young men, by visiting foreign institutions at a very 
great expense, or by devoting themselves to these studies with a 
zealous and determined assiduity, scarcely to be expected at 
that early age, and by keeping out of the arena of professional 
or political ambition longer than is usual, or than may, perhaps, 
be quite expedient, will, probably, attain to a high degree of 
excellence in this kind. But such examples make no impres- 
sion whatever upon the great mass of society, at least they pro- 
duce no useful or meliorating effects. ‘They shed,” to borrow 
a fine thought of Mr. Grimké’s, ‘their unheeded beams on the 
moral desert around, and remind us of scattered stars, diffusing 
unnatural light amidst the gloom of an eclipse.” Besides, the 
young scholar, after all his labours and vigils may, perchance, 
find himself in any thing but an enviable situation, and learn 
by his own painful—happy, if not worse than painful !—experi- 
ence, the wisdom of that profound sentence of Tacitus, ignote, 
(Parthis) virtutes, nova vitia.* It is, indeed, the unfortunate 
results which occasionally take place in isolated instances of this 
kind, that have given most colour to the speculations of those 
innovators in literature and education amongst us, who are urg- 
ing us to forsake the fountains of living waters and to hew out 
for ourselves, after some rude and uncouth model in their great 
patent-office of untried projects and infallible quackery, broken 
cisterns that will hold no water. But where are we to find these 
erudite and accomplished teachers? Are we to fold our arms in 
indolent and supine imbecility until ‘‘ the march of mind” shal] 
bring about these changes in due season, or shall we send a 
solemn embassy across the Atlantic, to tempt by offers of extra- 
vagant emolument and honour, a small colony of adventurous 
scholars to come over and propagate literature in these parts? 
We answer, no such thing. We have the means of improve- 
ment within ourselves. Let our young schoolmasters begin by 


* The scholar will be reminded of poor Ovid’s lamentation— 


Barbarus hic ego sum quia non intelligor ullis, 
Et rident stolidi verba latina Gete. 
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teaching themselves profoundly, thoroughly—as it is undoubt- 
edly in their power todo. There is no earthly reason, except 
a most inglorious, and to us unaccountable, apathy and sloth 
why our primary schools should not become in the course of a 
few years, certainly in less than a generation, quite equal, for 
all practical purposes, to any in the world. We know that there 
are those who will set this down for a paradox, and a very ex- 
travagant one. There are some scholars, especially the English, 
and those bred at English schools, who lay infinite stress upon 
the advantage of having what is called a proper foundation laid 
in the regular discipline of the boy and the youth, without 
which, they conceive it to be quite impossible, even for the most 
shining parts, aided by the greatest assiduity and perseverance, 
to attain to any thing like refined and perfect scholarship. All 
that is meant by this, we presume, is, that bearded men are not, 
in general, likely to acquire any great proficiency in capping and 
making nonsense verses, or to become so deeply versed in the 
endless varieties of the Trochaic, and Choriambic, and Antispas- 
tic, and Dactylic metres of the Greek tragedies, as Porson or 
Burney.* This may or may not be so for aught that concerns 
the present inquiry; but if it is pretended that such refinements 
are essentials of a scholarship, profitable both for use and for or- 
nament, (the scholarship, for instance, of Gibbon and Burke) 
we take leave to say, that we consider such notions as rank ped- 
antry. We are far from denying that prosody ought to be cul- 
tivated, and cultivated with all possible care and assiduity, for 
no species of illiteracy is at once so obtrusive and so disagreeable 
as a vicious pronunciation; we only maintain that that exquisite 
degree of proficiency in it, which is not attainable by the enlight- 
ened studies and persevering industry of manhood, must be set 
down to the account of what— 


Is vanity or dress, 
Or learning’s luxury or idleness. 


So it is next to impossible for an Englishman or American, 
after a certain age, to learn to speak French with a perfectly 
pure accent, yet will it be pretended that he may not be criti- 
cally versed in its literature, and derive from his knowledge of 


* Perhaps nothing more is meant than the repetition of certain “old saws” —e. g. 
the following from Quinctilian, (1. i. c. 12.) which are full of the good sense for 
which he is remarkable, though they seem to be pushed too far. Magis scias si quen- 
quam robustum instituere literis experis, non sine causa dici, wasdound<iz eos qui 
in sua quidque arte optime faciant. Et patientior est laboris pueris natura quam 
juvenibus. ****** Abest illis (pueris) iaboris judicium.—TJbid. 

Sed ne temporis quidem unquam plus erit: quia his etatibus omnis in audiendo 
profectus est. Cum ad stylum secedet, cum generabit ipse aliquid atque componet, 
eum inchoare hec studia vel non vacabit vel non libebit.—J6id. 
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it all the advantage which one can promise himself, as a mere 
scholar, from a foreign tongue? Nay, how few, even of those 
who write their own language with the greatest accuracy and 
elegance, have pushed their researches into the mere minutie 
and curiosities of its philology as far as many great critics have 
gone into those of the Latin and Greek. 

Admitting, however, as we readily do, that it is a great advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it saves a world of pains at a period of life 
when time becomes more precious, to have been regularly bred 
under accomplished teachers; still we repeat, that this advan- 
tage is prodigiously overrated when it is considered as an indis- 
pensa!:!e condition of excellence. As to the doctrine of those 
who think that there is something magical in the very name of 
Eton or Westminster, who regard the learned languages as a sort 
of Mysteries into which an aspirant can be initiated no where 
else but in the sacred temple, and by none but hierophants of a 
privileged race, we need scarcely say, that no superstition was 
ever more extravagant. Latin and Greek are learned just as 
all other languages are, by long practice and critical observation 
in reading, writing, and speaking them, and by these alone. We 
incline to the opinion, indeed, that a self-taught student would, 
in these days, be more sure of acquiring a profound and exact 
knowledge of them than of the modern tongues; such are the 
facilities that are afforded by the best grammars, dictionaries, 
thesaurus’, gradus’, clavis’, &c., Add to this, what is still more 
important than all, the excellent editions that have been pub- 
lished of the classical authors, with references and annotations 
adapted to every variety of capacity and of proficiency in this 
branch of knowledge, and affording the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of every difficulty that can possibly present itself to a 
scholar in the progress of his inquiries, so as very nearly to su- 
persede the necessity of viva voce instruction. Considering these 
things, it becomes, we confess, altogether inconceivable to us 
how so many schools should have existed for the last half cen- 
tury, in the more populous parts of the United States, without, 
long ere this, filling the country with a race of accomplished 
scholars, not only sufficient to supply the places of their instruc- 
tors and the ranks of the learned professions, but to diffuse an 
elegant taste, and the love of letters and of liberal pursuits 
throughout all classes of the community. Let any one who pos- 
sesses a competent knowledge of the Latin grammar (and the 
same thing may be said of Greek, mutatis mutandis) and who 
has read the authors commonly taught at our academies, as im- 
perfectly as they are commonly taught there, sit down with a 
determination to go through Livy’s History, in one of the best 
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editions, (Crevier’s for instance) twice, faithfully and laboriously, 
referring to the notes for an explanation of whatever may be 
obscure in the text, and reserving for future investigation and 
comparison those passages which he is unable immediately to 
understand, and we undertake to say, that by the time he shall 
have accomplished his task, al! the difficulties that embarrassed 
and discouraged his early progress will have insensibly vanish- 
ed from before him. Let him then proceed to read in the same 
manner all the writings of Cicero, but especially the Epistles, 
the Rhetorical works, and the more familiar treatises on phi- 
losophical subjects, devoting an hour every day to the drudgery 
of double translation, and he will find when he comes to extend 
his studies to other authors—Tacitus, Sallust, the Plinies, &c. 
that those passages which are obscure to him, will generally 
prove to have been the subject of dispute, even among veteran 
philologists. We are aware that this course requires great re- 
solution and perseverance. Noone, who has not experienced 
them himself, can have any adequate idea of the difficulties and 
discouragements that crowd about the threshold of these unaided 
studies. But labour is the price of all excellence,* and it is fit 
that it should be so. It is by this discipline, and by this alone, 
that a thorough knowledge of any language, ancient or modern, 
or indeed of any thing else, can be acquired. Hac arte Pollux 
et vagus Hercules, &c. It was by such means that some of 
the most learned men of past times, Erasmus and Cujas for in- 
stance, self-taught scholars—the former in an age comparatively 
barbarous, the latter without the smallest assistance from any 
teacher—raised themselves to such a height of reputation, not 
only in divinity or the civil law, or in profound erudition gene- 
rally, but also in the humbler capacity of linguists and philolo- 
gers. It is vain to say that these are rare instances, and that it 
is unphilosophical to reason from exceptions. We deny the 
fact. The literary history of the last three centuries, and in- 
deed of all ages, abounds with such examples, and even if it did 
not, no young man of a generous and aspiring mind ought to 
deem any thing impossible that has ever been accomplished by 
mortal man, especially if it be what is obviously due, not to the 
supposed inspirations of genius, but to mere dint of toil and per- 
severance.t 


* 





TOY Hovey, 
Twreurw nu ravre tT ayata Sei. 
Epicharmus apud Xenophon: Memorab. 1. ii. c. 1. 


+ The text is a paraphrase of a favorite maxim from Macchiavelli. Non sia per- 
tanto nessuno che si sbigotisca di non potere conseguire quello che ¢ stato conse- 
guito da altri; perché gli uomini (come nella prefazione nostra si disse) nacquero. 
vissero € morirono sempre con un medesimo ordine.—Discorsi. 
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We are not satisfied, therefore, with the manner in which 
Mr. Read accounts for the miserable defectiveness of our school- 
education. It is not sufficient to say, that “the task of element- 
ary instruction, offering but limited returns of dignity or emol- 
ument, has been suffered to devolve from its legitimate function- 
aries on the adventurers of learning; who, feeling the sting of 
genius, have wrested some slender opportunities from niggard 
fortune, and seek an honorable barter of their limited acquire- 
ments for present support while pressing on in the paths of pro- 
fessional ambition.” It is, indeed, a melancholy truth, that the 
education of our southern youth has been of late too often com- 
mitted to these great men in fransitu; but making all reasona- 
ble allowances for such cases, it still remains to be explained 
how it has happened that so many professors of Greek and Latin 
in our numerous American colleges, in possession of comforta- 
ble livings, and discharged from all other duties and engage- 
ments, have dozed over their sealed volumes in such stupid un- 
aspiring ignorance—how so many scheolmasters, in New-Eng- 
land for instance, looking to nothing beyond success as teachers 
in this elementary department, have been satisfied to “ barter” 
(how “honorably” is none of our concern) for competent fees 
and a precious period of their pupils lives, such a wretched, 
vulgar, and worthless smattering of classical literature—how 
all, emphatically all, the attainments of a young man /iberally, 
that is, expensively educated from his seventh or eighth to his 
fourteenth or fifteenth year, have been, with very few, if any, 
exceptions, limited to what is ironically called translating the 
ancient authors; in other words, rendering into uncouth or non- 
sensical English the most exquisite beauties of poetry and 
eloquence, without so much as the remotest idea, of what 
it is that has recommended to the admiration of all ages, 
those ‘‘ Delphic lines,” whose unspeakable harmony he utterly 
destroys by a barbarous pronunciation*—above all, how the 
most frugal, money-making, managing, practical people in the 
world have quietly sate down under such enormous abuses, and 
borne, for no solitary good purpose that we are able to discover, 
a burthen of taxation that could only have been supportable 


* We mean, of course, the attainments for which he is indebted to the school- 
master and the school. In addition to the New-England authorities, cited in the 
next note, we beg leave to refer our readers to the 7th No. of the (Boston) Jour- 
nai of Education, p. 409, where the writer, after presenting a view of the exercises 
exacted at the public examinations of the English universities. adds, “at the period 
when we were at our own Cambridge, the very idea of performing such exercises 
would have petrified both student and preceptor.” As well it might! We add for 
ourselves, ‘experlo crede Ruperto.’ 
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because it was self imposed.* Now we freely admit that Mr. 
Grimké is in the right, if he means, as we are more than half 
inclined to suspect that he does, this system of classical studies, 
and we scruple not to say, that we should most heartily co-operate 
with him in his efforts to explode it as soon as possible, as a 
criminal waste of a period of life, every moment of which ought 
to be sacred to improvement, if we did not think that we could 
even now descry above the verge of our horizon, the first flush 
of a kindling zeal and the dawn of a brighter hope. 

The extent of our subject, and the limits within which we are 
constrained to circumscribe the present discussion of it, make it 
impossible for us to say more of the very sensible and well writ- 
ten discourse of our late fellow-townsman, Mr. Adams, than that 
it exhibits an outline of the course of studies to be pursued at 
Geneva college in the state of New-York, together with a con- 
cise and comprehensive sketch of the recent improvements and 
present state of mathematical and physical science. As his 
opinions upon the subject of classical learning agree with our 
own, we hope he will be successful at once in making proselytes 
to his theory, and (what will be still better) living examples of 
its beneficial effects. One circumstance we cannot help re- 
marking by the way, and that is, the great demand which from 
the case of this gentleman and from some others of a similar kind, 
we infer to exist in all parts of the United States, for the talents 
of able instructors of youth—to which, we may add, the evidence 
which such instances afford, amidst all the glaring imperfect- 
ions of our system of elementary education, that the love—or 
as it would be more forcibly as well as accurately expressed in 
French, the besoin—of knowledge, is an essential element of the 
national character, and one of the ‘‘canon laws of our founda- 
tion.” Mr. Adams was called from the Charleston college, of 
which he was the principal, to preside over an institution of a 
similar, or even a still more important character, in the flourish- 
ing town of Geneva—a town, which is itself but a creation of 
yesterday, and in a country which has burst out upon our sight 
with all its rapidly increasing prosperity, and population, and 
improvements, with an unparalleled and almost magical sud- 
denness. 


* This last notion may be found in an article of Blackwood’s Magazine for Fe- 
druary or March, 1819, which was written by a New-i ngland scholar, a gentleman 
who is now endeavouring to improve the wretched system which he then censured 
with such just severity. As exception may be taken in certain quarters to what we 
have said of New-fngland schoolmasters, whom we mention because they might 
be expected to be the best, we refer, further, to Professor Tichnor, who will be 
allowed, we presume, to speak en connaissance de cause.—See his Remarks, &c. 1825. 
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It is now time to proceed to the subject of our controversy 
with Mr. Grimké. Two distinct questions are involved in it :— 
first, what are the merits of the Greek and Roman classics, con- 
sidered merely as works of art, and as models for imitation ; and, 
secondly, how far it is worth while, under existing circum- 
stances, to study them, and more especially, to make them an 
essential part of a regular academic education. It is obviously 
impossible to do any thing like justice to the former question, 
(or indeed to either of them) in a single dissertation, that shall 
not run out to the size of a bulky volume. We purpose, accord- 
ingly, to illustrate and enforce our opinion upon the various sub- 
jects which it embraces, in a series of articles that shall appear, 
as occasion serves, in our future numbers. In the present in- 
stance, we shall confine ourselves, principally, to the business 
of refutation. We shall accept the issues which Mr. Grimké 
and other writers have recently tendered to the advocates of 
classical literature, and endeavour to shew that if this good 
cause is(quod Deus avertat omen) destined to be defeated before 
the enlightened tribunal of public opinion in this country, it will, 
at least, not be owing to the unanswerable force of these new 
arguments. We will fearlessly say of it, what has been said 
(if we recollect right) of the fifth book of Euclid’s Elements, 
that ‘it has weathered the vicissitudes of opinion for 2000 years, 
and notwithstanding this new attack, we still conclude, as Barrow 
did more than one hundred years ago, nisi machinis validioribus 
impulsa, in eternum durabit.’’* 

But we must take the liberty of entering a preliminary caveat 
against any use, on the part of Mr. Grimké, of the authority of 
great names. As we are well aware that we shall have to do, 
through him, with a sort of illuminati, chat consider all those by 
whose opinions we should, otherwise, be most desirous of fortify- 
ing our own, as inadmissible, because interested witnesses; and 
moreover, as men grievously abused by the delusions of a super- 
stition altogether unworthy of this enlightened and philosophic 
age; we have no objection to dispense, on this occasion, with 
the services of our natural auxiliaries, but we must insist, at 
least, upon meeting our adversaries upon equal terms. In the 
forum of letters, whatever it may be in a court of law, we see no 
reason why ignorance should not be just as fatal to the compe- 
tency of evidence, to say the least of it, as a very slight or rather 
perfectly ideal interest ; and if we are fastidious enough to ex- 
cept to the only persons that know any thing about the matier, 
under the idea that their knowledge itself infers some bias, we 


* Edinburgh Review. 
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fear we shall scarcely be consistent with ourselves, unless we 
exclude those also who are, most probably, so little acquainted 
with the subject of the controversy that their testimony must 
necessarily be made up of vague hearsay and wild conjecture. 
We do, therefore, in the first place, solemnly protest against all 
and singular, the sentences in a certain note of Mr. Grimké’s, 
beginning with “ Dr. Dwight was wont to say; or ‘‘the author of 
the British Spy hath said ;”’ or even, “‘the younger Lord Lyttle- 
ton (in Letters, by the bye, which he did not write) has not 
hesitated to say,” &c. Dr. Timothy Dwight we have always 
been taught to consider as a very able man, especially in the- 
ology—and we have not the least doubt, that the present Attorney 
General of the United States is quite a formidable antagonist 
at the Bar. But, really, when we are sitting in judgment i in the 
exercise of a self- constituted jurisdiction, upon Homer and Sopho- 
cles, or Demosthenes and Tully, it is too much to expect that we 
should receive exactly, as the responses of an oracle, the dicta 
of such a poet as the author of Greenfield Hill, or of such a 
writer as the biographer of Patrick Henry. We beg to be un- 
derstood ; we mean no personal disrespect to Mr. Wirt, nor 
would we cast a slur upon the memory of so respectable a person 
as Dr. Dwight, but we humbly conceive, that in giving up the 
authority of a!l the great men, without an exception, that Europe 
has ever produced, we have a right to expect that we shall not 
be required to defer very implicitly to the opinion of an individual 
or two of anew school, or even of ten times as many scores of indi- 
viduals who—whatever may be their pretensions or their merits 
in other respects—cannot reasonably be supposed to be the best 
of all possible judges in such a case. For what W. Schlegel, 
whom Mr. Grimké has, to our infinite surprise, attempted to 
press into the service of his anti-classical “ root and branch” 
reformation, says of the Antique in Sculpture, is true also of the 
remains of Greek eloquence and poetry; viz.—that there is but 
one voice throughout the whole of civilized Europe respecting its 
matchless excellence ; ; and if ever it was called in question, it 
was when the taste of the moderns was fallen into a miserable 
state of mannerism and depravity. At least, if the merits of the 
latter have not been so universally and uniformly placed above 
all competition as those of the great masters in the plastic art, 
who have not even had a follower worthy of them but Canova, 
yet even in those branches of literature in which their modern 
rivals have sometimes been preferred to them, they have met 
with the fortune of Themistocles, and may seem fairly entitled 
to the sirst place, because each of their competitors, in his turn, 
concedes to them the second. For instance, Homer, in the 
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opinion of some British crities, may be inferior to Milton, but the 
same critics would be scandalized by any comparison between 
the Jerusalem Delivered, or the Lusiad, and the Iliad or the 
Odyssey ; and although in France, since the earlier part of the 
last century, when all sound learning began to decline there, and 
in its stead, the crude speculations of sophisters, economists, en- 
cyclopedists and atheists came into vogue, the tragedies of 
Sophocles are considered as having been immeasurably surpassed 
by Corneille and Racine, yet it would be set down at Paris, as a 
most extravagant absurdity, to speak of Shakspeare and Calde- 
ron as rivals of the Greeks.*: In Germany, however, whose 
learned men, whatever may be thought of the aceuracy or re- 
finement of their scholarship, are the most impartial, precisely 
because they are most conversant with universal literature, and 
with what has been very expressively called its comparative 
anatomy, ample justice has been done to a// the remains of an- 
cient genius. If we were called upon to exemplify the difference 
between sound criticism and the petulant and presumptuous dog- 
matism of prejudice and ignorance, we should refer to W. Schle- 
gel’s course of dramatic literature for the one, and Voltaire’s 
strictures upon the Greek tragedies, in his various prefaces, 
commentaries, &c. for the other.? 

Another preliminary, but with a view to the issue of the con- 
trovery, a far more important matter to be adjusted between Mr. 
Grimké and ourselves, concerns the ground of his hostility to the 
classics, and the extent to which we could be understood as push- 
ing his principles. We are not quite sure that we perceive the 
true scope of his reasonings. At one time he speaks as if his 
objection to the study of the ancient models were founded upon 
the supposed unprofitableness of it, by reason of the vast superi- 
ority of modern genius in every department of philosophy and 
letters. He puts the question, and predicts with a precision quite 
characteristic, that ‘it will be reconsidered and decided by the 
educated men who shall close the present century’—* Whether 
the languages and authors of Greece and Rome are not to be re- 


* Apropos of France—Classical learning which had long been on the decline, 
perished entirely during the storm of the Revolution—what is become of her lite 
rature and her elegance?’ Where are the successors of Boileau and Racine, of 
Fenelon and La Bruyére ? 

t See Racine’s preface to Iphigénie, which does as much honor to the judgment 
and candor of the author, as the tragedy itself does to his genius. , 

We have said, since the beginning of the last century, for it is a remarkable fact, 
that in the famous controversy about the ancients and moderns, during the reign of 
Louis XIV. Boileau and Racine took the compliments of La Motte and Perrault, 
(who asserted the equality of those two poets with any of the great names of an- 
home} as sO Many outrages upon common sense, and disguised sarcasms upon 

1emselves. 
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garded as institutions, once indispensable, invaluable; but having 
answered their end, shall they not yield, especially in our country, 
to a higher order of institutions, viz. the science and literature 
of modern nations?” But, at other times, he would seem to 
concede the superiority of the ancients, so far at least as 
style and execution are concerned, in poetry, in eloquence, in the 
narrative part of history, &c. while he objects to them a want 
of practical usefulness and of adaptation to the condition and 
characteristics of society in modern times, and especially in 
these United States. Thus, at page 61, we find the following 
admission, ‘Grant that Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon are not 
the rivals in style of Thucydides and Herodotus, of Livy and 
Sallust, &c.” However, from the general spirit of his specu- 
lations, from the eternal recurrence of certain favorite phrases, 
such as “ practical,” ‘the people,” &c. and from some single 
passages in which he has expressed himself to the same effect 
with peculiar emphasis and distinctness, we find it difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion, that his theory of education is such as would 
prove, in the long run, just as fatal to Milton and Shakspeare, 
or to Jeremy Taylor and Burke, as to the orators and poets of 
antiquity. We are persuaded, for instance, that if Mr. Grimké 
were to sit down to give us, as it was once the fashion for every 
philosopher to do, his scheme of an imaginary commonwealth, 
he would not only, after the example of Plato, expel from his 
ideal territory, the whole inspired tribe en masse, (except perhaps 
the inoffensive race of Didactic versifiers, with the ‘ English 
Lucretius”* at their head) but would exterminate along with 
them every thing that had in it the smallest particle of the divine 
spirit.+ He would thus prepare his citizens for their place in his 
perfect polity, as Lucian’s ghosts are fitted by Charon and Mer- 
eury for their residence on the other side of the Styx, by strip- 
ping them entirely of all the form and comeliness of life, and 
leaving nothing but the shade or the skeleton of a man to pine 
away in those dreary regions, an existence, without joy or hope, 
and any thing but vital. Thus, at page 70, our author reasons 
as follows :— 


“What, though my country should never produce a Homer or a 
Virgil, a Phidias or an Apelles! What, though Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, 'Tasso and Shakspeare, may never have a rival in our land ; 
yet have we already brought forth men, greater and better, wiser and 
more valuable, than the poet, the painter, the statuary, and the archi- 


_* So Mr. Grimké is pleased to entitle Akenside. Plate made a similar excep- 
tion. 


t Divine particulam aure.—Hor. 
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tect. Even at this day, have we done more for the solid, permanent, 
rational happiness of man, than all the artists that ever lived. One citi- 
zen, the fruit and example of institutions virtuous, benevolent and 
peaceful, wise and free, is worth more to his family, his social circle, his 
country, than the clouds of Aristophanes, the group of the Rhodian 
sculptors, or the transfiguration of Raphael. If the sons of Cornelia 
were her jewels, each citizen free, educated and happy, is to America, 
a pearl above price. 

“The time is fast coming [prophecy again] when the wide spread in- 
fluence of moral wisdom and of instructed common sense, shall assign 
to poetry and the fine arts, a rank far below that which they have held, 
from a singular concurrence of circumstances in the judgment of the 
world. When this consummation shall have been fulfilled [aye but not 
till then] the poet and the artist, however emineut, shall be classed far 
below the statesman and orator, the philosopher and historian. But let 
me curb the patriot feeling, &c.” 


_ We have only to repeat, here, what we have already said, that 
these sentiments are in the highest degree honorable to Mr. 
Grimké’s heart, but we do not think that the occasion called for 
the expression of them. We readily admit, that if the stern al- 
ternative implied in the above extract were really presented to 
us in the nature of things; if the only condition on which we 
could possess the refined enjoyments of poetry and its kindred 
arts, were the sacrifice of all those substantial virtues and ac- 
complishments that form the character and ensure the happi- 
ness of the man and the citizen, no rational mind could hesitate 
a moment to adopt the old Roman choice— 


Excudant alii, spirantia mollius era, &c. 


But fortunately for mankind this is very far from being the 
case. ‘The harsh and crabbed philosophy which would thus 
proscribe the purest pleasures, as well as the most elegant and 
ennobling pursuits of the human mind, is as false and superficial 
in theory as it is disagreeable in its effects and repulsive in its 
aspect. Indeed, if Mr. Grimké will pardon us for expressing 
ourselves with so much freedom, we will confess to him that we 
are at a loss to conceive how such an opinion could have escaped 
him in any other way than that of ingenious and sportive para- 
dox. ‘These principles have, in truth, a plausible air about 
them at first sight. 'They seem to rest upon the solid basis of 
utility, and to address themselves to a severe reason, in contra- 
distinction tosuch as depend for their influence upon the illusions 
of feeling and an excited imagination. But push them a little 
farther and they lead to consequences so extravagant, as to re- 
duce the whole argument, at once, to a manifest absurdity. They 
naturally, nay, almost inevitably engender that war of extermina- 

VOL. INO. 1. 3 
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tion which illiterate and vulgar fanatics, of all names and nations, 
have waged against the highest graces and embellishments of 
society. It is owing to precisely such notions as these, that the 
verses of Menander and Alczeus were effaced in the dark age, 
to make way for monkish legends and barbarous homilies ; and, 
that in later times and under a change of opinions, the venerable 
monuments of Gothic architecture and the gorgeous ornaments 
of the cathedral and the monastery provoked the gloomy and 
unsparing rage of the Covenanters. Their full force was seen 
in the destruction of the Alexandrian library, because, said the 
Caliph, its numerous volumes have been superséded or con- 
demuned by the Koran,—and in the conduct of those frantic rib- 
balds who disgraced the character and impeded the early pro- 
gress of the Reformation by their crimes and their follies, and 
who, in setting up their kingdom of the New Jerusalem, under 
Bernard Knipperdolling and Gerard Kippenbroch, began by 
burning all the books they could find except the Bible.* 

L’ avarice, says La Rochefoucault, est plus opposée a l’écono- 
mie que la libéralite. We have the same answer to make to 
_those, who, in the matter of education would sacrifice what is 
really useful to thei: own narrow or perverse theory of utility, 
and out of sheer abhorrence of the luxuries and prodigality of 
learning, would indulge the neophyte in a very scanty allowance 
of its bare necessaries. They who apply to literature this radi- 
cal, levelling, degrading cui bono test—who estimate genius and 
taste by their value in exchange and weigh the results of science 
in the scaies of the money-changer, may be wiser in their gene- 
ration than the disinterested votaries of knowledge—but they 
have, assuredly, made no provision in their system for the noblest 
purposes of our being.t The same thing may be said of those, 
who, like Mr. Grimké, are for sacrificing what are rather am- 
biguously called the ornamental to what are just as absurdly 
considered as par excellence the useful parts of education. Ac- 
cording to this theory a boy should be taught mathematics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, metaphysics, and the metaphysical part 
of moral philosophy, and he allowed from his most tender years, 
we suppose, to dabble ad libitum in politics, speculative and 
practical—in other words, he is to be brought up in studies, 
which although they lead to far more important results, are, as a 
mere discipline for youth with a view to future usefulness in life, 
we really think, not a great deal better than the dry and thorny 


* See Jortin’s Frasmus, v. i. p. 328. This account of the Anabaptists is taken 
from Perizonius’ Hist. sec. xvi. p. 194. . 
t Romani pueri longis rationibus assem, 


Discunt in partes centum diducere, dsc.—Hor. Ars Poet. 325. 
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dialectics of the Schoolmen, while no object should be suffered 
to approach him that may speak to his taste, his imagination or 
his heart. Our youth are to be trained up as if they were all 
destined to be druggists and apothecaries, or navigators and 
mechanists—or, if it sounds better, they are to be deeply versed 
in the wconomy of the universe, and the most recondite and 
shadowy subtleties of transcendental geometry, or transcendent 
psycology—but what, after all, ought to be the capital object of 
education, to form the moral character, not by teaching what to 
think but persuading to act well; not by loading the memory 
with cold and barren precepts, but forming the sensibility by the 
habitual, fervid and rapturous contemplation of high and heroi- 
cal models of excellence; not by definitions of virtue and specu- 
lations about the principle of obligation, but by making us /ove 
the one and feel the sacredness of the other—would, in such a 
system of discipline, be sadly neglected. ‘This isa radical and 
an incurable defect in the cui bono theory. If we compare dif- 
ferent eras of history with each other, and inquire what it is that 
distinguishes the flourishing and pure from the degenerate and 
declining state of commonwealths, we shall seldom find that 
it is any falling off in mere speculative knowledge, or even 
in the mass of talent and ability displayed at any one time.— 
The softest Sybarites of Juvenal’s day provoked his indignant 
satire by talking of morality with the sternness of Cato—courage 
was, no doubt, as well understood and defined by the So- 


phists who lectured to the slavish and cowardly successors of the 


Scipios, as it had been in the wars against Pyrrhus and Hann 
bal—and legislation became more ingenious just‘in proportion 
as it was less efficacious, according to the pointed saying of the 
great historian—corruptissimd republica plurime leges.* But what 
a difference was there, and how essential is that difference in 
the eyes of posterity, between the age of Cicero and that of 
Domitian (to go no further) in genius, in taste and in moral cha- 
racter ! 

Now if Mr. Grimké seriously means to associate himself with 
these Levellers and Fifth Monarchy Men of the Commonwealth 
of Letters of whom we have been speaking, we are afraid that 
we must fairly give up the controversy, and with it, all hope of 
ever reclaiming him from the error of his ways. We really 
cannot, with a clear conscience, undertake to promise, that 
Greek and Latin will make better artisans and manufacturers, 
or more thrifty economists; or, in short, more useful and skilful 
men in ordinary routine of life, or its mere mechanical offices 


* Tacit. Ann. lL. iii. 
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and avocations. We shoul still refer a young student of law, 
aspiring to an insight into the mere craft and mystery of special 
pleading, to Saunders’ Reports rather than to Cicero’s Topics ; 
the itiverant field preacher would doubtless find abundantly 
greater edification, and for his purposes, more profitable doc- 
trine, in honest John Bunyan, than in all the speculations of the 
Lyceum and the Academics; and we do conscientiously be- 
lieve, that not a single case, more or less, of yellow fever, would 
be cured by the faculty in this city, for all that Hippocrates and 
Celsus have said, or that has been ever said (or sung) of Chiron 
and Asculapius. It is true, their peculiar studies would not be 
hurt, and might, occasionally, even be very much helped and 
facilitated by a familiar acquaintance with these languages; and 
what would they not gain as enlightened and accomplished men! 
But it is not fair to consider the subject in that light only. It is 
from this false state of the controversy that the argument of Mr. 
Grimké derives all its plausibility. We, on the contrary, take 
it for granted in our reasonings, that the American people are to 
aim at doing something more than ‘‘to draw existence, propa- 
gate and rot.” We suppose it to be our common ambition to 
become a cultivated and a literary nation. Upon this assump- 
tion, what we contend for, is, that the study of the classics is 
and ought to be an essential part of a liberal education—that 
education of which the object is to make accomplished, elegant 
and learned men—to chasten and to discipline genius, to refine 
the taste, to quicken the perceptions of decorum and propriety,* 
to purify and exalt the moral sentiments, to fill the soul with a 
deep love of the beautiful both in moral and material nature, to 
lift up the aspirations of man to objects that are worthy of his 
noble faculties and his immortal destiny—~in a word, to raise 
him as far as possible above those selfish and sensual propensi- 
ties, and those grovelling pursuits and that mental blindness and 
coarseness and apathy, which degrade the savage and the boor 
to a condition but a little higher than that of the brutes that per- 
ish. We refer to that education and to those improvements, 
which draw the broad line between civilized and barbarous na- 
tions, which have crowned some chosen spots with glory and 
immortality, and covered them all over with a magnificence, 
that, even in its mutilated and mouldering remains, draws to- 
gether pilgrims of every tongue and of every clime, and which 
have caused their names to fall like a ‘breathed spell’ upon the ear 
of the generations that come into existence, long after the tides 
of conquest and violence have swept over them, and left them 


* Nihil est difficilius quam quid deceat videre.—Cic. - 
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desolate and fallen. It is such studies we mean, as make that 

vast difference in the eyes of.a scholar between Athens, their 

seat and shrine, and even Sparta with all her civil wisdom and 

military renown, and have (hitherto at least) fixed the gaze and 
the thoughts of all men with curiosity and wonder, upon the bar- 
ren little peninsula between Mount Citheron and Cape Sunium, 
and the islands and the shores around it, as they stand out 
in lonely brightness and dazzling relief amidst the barbarism of 
the west on the one hand, and the dark and silent and lifeless 
wastes of oriental despotism on the other. Certainly we do not 
mean to say, that in any system of intellectual discipline, poetry 
ought to be preferred to the severe sciences. On the contrary, 
we consider every scheme of merely elementary education as de- 
fective, unless it develope and bring out all the faculties of the 
mind, as far as possible, into equal and harmonious action. But, 
surely, we may be allowed to argue from the analogy of things 

and the goodness that has clothed all nature in beauty, and filled 
it with music and with fragrance, and that has at the same time 
bestowed upon us such vast and refined capacities of enjoyment, 
that nothing can be more extravagant than this notion of a day 
of philosophical illumination and didactic soberness being at 
hand, when men shall be thoroughly disabused of their silly love 
for poetry and the arts. Indeed we know nothing that at all 
comes up to this idea, but a tirade of one of Moliére’s comic he- 
roes (Sganarelle we believe) against the pernicious charms of 
women—who, however, winds up his invectives, as might have 
been expected, by, the bitter avowal— 


Cependant on fait tout pour ces animaux 1a. 


So it is, has been, and ever will be (it is more than probable) as 
long as man is constituted as he is. And the same thing may 
be said of poetry and the arts, which are only another form of it. 
For what is poetry? It is but an abridged name for the sublime 
and beautiful, and for high wrought pathos. It is, as Coleridge 
quaintly, yet, we think, felicitously expresses it, ‘“‘the blossom 
and the fragrance of all human knowledge.” It appears not 
only in those combinations of creative genius of which the beau 
édéal isthe professed object, but in others that might seem at 
first sight but little allied to it. It is spread over the whole face 
of nature—it is in the glories of the heavens and in the wonders 
of the great deep, in the voice of the cataracts and of the coming 
storm, in Alpine precipices and solitudes, in the balmy gales 
and sweet bloom and freshness of spring. It is in every heroic 
achievement, in every lofty sentiment, in every deep passion, in 
every bright vision of fancy, in every vehement affection of glad- 
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ness or of grief, of pleasure or pain. It is, in short, the feeling— 
the deep, the strictly moral feeling, which, when it is affected by 
chance or change in human life, as at a tragedy, we cali sympa- 
thy—but as it appears in the still more mysterious connexion 
between the heart of man and the forms and beauties of inani- 
mate nature, as if they were instinct with a soul and a sensibility 
like our own, has no appropriate appellation in our language, but 
is not the less real or the less familiar to our experience on that 
account. It is these feelings, whether utterance be given to 
them, or they be only nursed in the smitten bosom—whether 
they be couched in metre, or poured out with wild disorder 
and irrepressible rapture, that constitute the true spirit and es- 
sence of poetry, which is, therefore, necessarily connected with 
the grandest conceptions and the most touching and intense 
emotions, with the fondest aspirations and the most awful con- 
cerns of mankind. For instance, religion has been in all ages 
and countries the great fountain of poetical inspiration, and 
no harps have been more musical than those of the Prophets. 
What would Mr. Grimké say of him whose lips were touched 
by one of the Seraphim with a live coal frem off the altar; or 
does he expect the day to come when “ the wide spread influ- 
ence of moral wisdom and instructed common sense”’ shall as- 
sign tothe Psalms or the Book of Job, in the library of a cultivated 
mind, a lower place than to Robertson and Hume? Milton pro- 
nounces ‘ our sage and serious poet Spenser,” a better teacher 
than Scotus and Aquinas*—and in another place, has expressed 
himself to the same effect so admirably ; and, for our present 
purpose, so appositely, that we cannot refrain from citing the 
whole passage: ‘ To which (viz. logic) poetry should be made 
subsequent—or, indeed, rather precedent, as being less subtile 
and fine, and more simple, sensuous and passionate. I mean 
not here the prosody of a verse, which they could not but have 
hit on before, among the rudiments of grammar, but that sub- 
lime art which in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castlevetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, 
teaches what the laws are of a true Epic Poem, what of a dra- 
matic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the great master- 
piece to observe. This would make them soon perceive what. 
despicable creatures our common rhymers and play writers be, 
and shew them what religious, what glorious and magn:ficent 
use might be made of poetry both in divine and human things.” 
(Tract: on Education." ) 
* Areopagitica—So Hor. Fpist. i. 2, says of Homer, 


uid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid nen 
Pleniis ac mellis Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. . 
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We have enlarged the more upon this head, because we have 
uniformly observed, that those who question the utility of classi- 
cal learning, are at bottom, equally unfavorable to all elegant 
studies. They set out, it is true, in a high-flown strain, and 
talk largely about the superiority of modern genius. But the 
secret is sure to be out at last. When they have been dislodged, 
one by one, from all their literary positions, they never fail to 
take refuge in this cold and desolate region of utility. They 
begin by discoursing magnificently of orators, poets and philoso- 
phers, and the best discipline for forming them, and end by citing 
the examples of A. the broker, or B. the attorney, or C. and D. 
members of Congress, and what not, who have all got along in 
the world without the least assistance from Latin and Greek. Just 
as if every body did not know that, as that sage moralist Figaro 
has it, pour avoir du bien le savoir faire vaut mieux que le savoir ; 
and just as if our supposed great men had troubled their heads 
any more about the exact sciences and modern literature, than 
about the classics, or were not quite as little indebted to Newton, 
to Milton, or to Tasso, as to Virgil and Tully, and just as if an 
argument which proves so much, were good for any thing at all! 

Assuming it, therefore, that our systems of education are to 
be founded on more liberal principles, and to aim at loftier ob- 
jects; we proceed to point out a few other defects in the reason- 
ings of Mr. Grimké. We have already had occasion to observe, 
in citing some passages from the Discourse, that there prevails 
throughout the whole of it a singular confusion of ideas, which 
those quotations were intended to exemplify. This confusion 
appears to be twofold, and consists, first, in not distinguishing 
between the diffusion of knowledge, and its absolute state or con- 
dition ; and, secondly, in mistaking the progress of those sciences 
which are capable of being extended (as metaphysics and moral 
philosophy are not) by a mere accumulation of details, and an 
accession of new facts and principles, for a positive improvement 
or enlargement, rather, of the capacity and powers of the under- 
standing itself. ' 


* See Bishop Lowth’s first and eighteenth Lectures on Hebrew peter. He cites, 
among other things, a famous passage on the same subject, from the Nov. Organon, 
1. ii. c. 13, with which we regret that our limits do not permit us to favor the reader. 
In addition to the instances adduced by that learned and elegant scholar to shew 
that poets were generally ranked among the Greeks, with the sophists,or philoso- 
phers as instructors of mankind, see Isocrates [lapa'verip—passim—C ; warutoy 
PiroreD ad rive Agyourw Rpatyv Thy wointinmy, civayouray ci7 Tov Cio Numer ix 
view x) didarnovrar nIn x> medn x) weageiz pet’ gdovgz. Strabo, |. i, ¢. 1. 
Eratosthenes who it seems, thought like Mr. Grimké, had pronounced poetry 
yptadye puteroyia. 
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Examples of the former occur perpetually throughout the 
whole discourse, but we will content ourselves with the following 
citations: 


‘It is not customary to consider the history of science as connected 
with the history of society. In tracing the developement of its prin- 
ciples or their progressive application to practical matters, most authors 
have instituted no inquiry into their effects, beyond the immediate 
science itself, or the arts. and other sciences connected with or dependent 
upon it. But what is the value of human learning if it do not bless as 
well as adorn society; if it enlighten its professors only and not the 
people? Is it only a matter of speculation for the intellectual powers 
of man, or of entertainment for his taste? Can its sublimity and beauty 
be objects of just admiration, unless it improve the condition of the ig- 
norant and oppressed ; while it enlightens and corrects, refines and 
elevates those, on whom the progress and future character of society 
depend? No. The true glory and excellency of science consist in its 
aptitude to meliorate the condition of man, and to promote substantial, 
practical, permanent improvement, in the education and government 
of the people,” &ec. p. 11. 

“Take the whole body of Grecian philosophy, natural, political, 
moral, and social, and we must acknowledge that it exerted scarcely 
any salutary influence on the mass of the community—that their edu- 
cation was no part of its theory or practice; that it lived and moved, and 
had its being, almost independently of the very society which it adorned ; 
and left behind no monument, save the writings of its devotees.”’ p. 20. 

“‘ It is a melancholy and humiliating reflection, that the genius and 
learning, the eloquence and taste of Greece and Rome, did so little in 
the cause of truth, moral, political and philosophical.” p. 21. 


Then follows the grand inference— 


“* If the opinion expressed above as to their usefulness in their own day, 
with a view to the people on whom they conferred dazzling honors, but 
not practical blessings, be correct, it becomes a momentous question for 
those who devote so many precious years to the classics,” &c. p.22. — 


Now, we find no fault with the great leading idea in these 
passages when stated in the abstract. We, of course, agree 
with our author, that the light of knowledge ought to be dif- 
fused as widely as possible, and that it is the great distinguishing 
privilege of modern times, and the surest pledge of the future 
improvement and happiness of mankind, that by means of the 
Press, it has been diffused within the last three centuries and a 
half, and especially in our own day, to an extent altogether un- 
paralleled at any previous period. It is also, we admit, very 
conceivable that a philosophic mind, of a certain turn, should 
dwell, as Mr. Grimké does, with more complacency and interest 
upon these beneficial effects of literature, than upon the beauties 
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of its most perfect works considered merely as objects of curi- 
osity or of taste. But how does this concession benefit the ar- 
gument against the study of ‘the classics? What does the pro- 
digious diffusion of knowledge in modern times prove, except 
what nobody ever doubted, that the invention of the Art of 
Printing was a great blessing, and that books, nowadays, espe- 
cially of the coarser stereotype editions, cost a great deal less 
money and may be multiplied a great deal more easily than 
MSS. upon parchment? But what sort of connexion is there 
between the premises and the conclusion in the following pro- 
position—Cicero’s writings were not read by as many of his 
contemporaries as, on account of their extraordinary excel- 
lencies, it was desirable they should have been, therefore they 
ought not to be read at all by us! We would venture to 
back such an enthymeme against any thing that can be found 
among the logical exploits of the irrefragable Doctors. Or are 
we to understand, that the style of the classical authors which 
is so remarkable for clearness and simplicity now, was originally 
cabalistic or esoterical, on purpose that ‘‘the people” should not 
understand and profit by them, in imitation of what has been 
said of the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian priests. Or what are 
we to understand by it ? 

With respect to the other notion of our author, that the haman- 
understanding is at some future period (he has not precisely 
said when, but we presume it will be soon after we shall have 
thrown off the bondage of classical learning) to attain to a sort 
of Patagonian stature, and that too, as we infer, by the natural 
and inevitable progress of scientific discovery—we confess that 
it appears to us quite original. According to this new rule, the 
true measure or exponent of the strength and capacity of the 
human mind, at any given period, is the bulk of the Encyclopedia 
for the time being ; and of two men, he will be, in point of intel- 
lect, the greater who knows one fact more than the other, how- 
ever inferior to him in more important points. According to 
this notion, the last will always be first, and the disciple neces- 
sarily equal, at least, with a good chance of being superior, to his 
master. ‘The honors that have been absurdly paid to Lavoisier 
and to Newton—to the men whose philosophical and creative 
minds bring order out of chaos, lay the foundations, discover the 
principles, and project the great outlines of a system—are due, 
it seems, to those humble followers, who by an isolated, perhaps 
an accidental, discovery, add another truth to the general stock. 
This confusion of two things, so perfectly distinct as extent of 
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knowledge, and vigour and originality of genius, needs no com- 
ment.* 

A late writer,t addressing himself to this very subject, re- 
marks, that it is this diffusion of knowledge through the press, 
‘and not the height to which individual genius has soared, that 
forms the grand distinction between ancient and modern lite- 
rature. The triumph of modern literature consists not in the 
point of elevation to which it has attained, but in the extent of 
its conquests—the extent to which it has refined and quickened 
the mass of mankind. It would be difficult to adjust the intel- 
lectual precedence of Newton and Archimedes, of Bacon and 
Aristotle, of Shakspeare and Homer, of Thucydides and Hume; 
but it may be declared with certainty, that the people of modern 
nations in consequence of literature becoming more widely dif- 
fused, are become more civilized and enlightened.” ‘These re- 
marks are perfectly just, and it is amazing that the speculations 
of Mr. Grimké did not lead him tothe same conclusions. The 
question, whether the ancient models ought to be studied, has 
immediate reference to the ‘intellectual precedence” of the 
great masters, but it has no connexion whatever with the gene- 
ral condition of mankind at that time. Nobody, we believe, ever 
pretended { that Homer lived in a very advanced state of society; 
yet we never heard that urged as a reason why his poems should 
not be read, though we think it is a very good one why they 
should be. 

Before we quit this point, we beg leave to make one other re- 
mark. The superiority of the Moderns, from the causes just 
adverted to, is not confined to the mass of mankind—the people 
only. Great men, also, have been more completely enlightened. 
Their genius has not been (for it could not be) increased, but it 
has been purged of many errors and superstitions. Nothing 
could be more exquisite than the judgment of the Greeks, yet 
their successors listen with a smile of incredulity, or of pity, to 


* Hee nostra (ut sepe diximus) felicitatis cujusdam sunt potius quam facultatis, 
et potias temporis partus quim ingenii, as Bacon expresses it with admirable pre- 
cision.— Nov. Organ. 1. i. c. 23. 

It is curious to observe the revolutions in opinion. It was quite fashionable about 
200 years ago, to compare the moderns, in their intellectual relation to the ancients, 
to a dwarf mounted upon the back of a giant—seeing further, indeed, from the ad- 
vantage of position, but no more to be compared with the mighty being under him 
than any other dependent, with him on whose bounty he subsists. In these 
times the picture is exactly reversed. The giant is mounted upon the dwarf, and is 
to go on, it seems, increasing in dimensions, until his stature shall reach the skies, 
The superstition of Europe believed too much of the past—the enthusiasm of America 
expects too much from the future 

Dunlop Hist. Rom. Literature. Pref. 

¢t We beg pardon of the ingenious and elegant writer in a late Number of the 
Quarterly Review, who, in reviewing Milton’s Works, endeavours to make ont, that 
the age of Homer was far from barbarous. 
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many of their opinions. In short, the influence of an enlightened 
comuunis sensus, ur Quinctilian’s use of that phrase,*—meaning 
not our common sense, (for in that, nothing could excel antiquity) 
but the general conclusions or results of inquiry and reasoning 
about such subjects as are most universally interesting to man- 
kind—upon the speculations of great and ruling minds, has been 
very visible. ‘The importance of this restraint upon the caprices 
and the infirmities of genius, will be obvious on a moment’s re- 
flection. ‘There is no folly that may not be united to the most 
splendid talents; and the foremost men of all the world are 
always more or less affected by the spirit of the age in which 
they live. Thus Melancthon was a believer in judicial astrology 
and a caster of nativities,+ and Bacon himself was not exempt 
from many superstitions of those times. 

Hitherto, we think we are safe in affirming that the reason- 
ings of Mr. Grimk : have utterly failed. We would gladly pur- 
sue him through all his paradoxes, but we are alarmed at the 
Jength to which our remarks are already run out, and we must 
be as brief as possible in what is to follow. Our author, as we 
have seen, denies the Ancients all merit ‘in moral, political, 
and social philosophy” to which he has elsewhere added what 
he calis the “ philosophy of history.”” We will reserve all these 
for future occasions, except the first, touching which we will 
here submit a few remarks. 

Mr. Grimké’s assertion that the Ancients did nothing in ethics, 
struck us as one of the boldest (and that is saying much) in his 
whole Discourse. We have been always accustomed to think 
that if those refined ages have left us any thing, in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, of which the excellence is beyond all dispute, 
it is (after the Greek geometry, perhaps,) their Moral Philosophy. 
We presume it will not be considered as derogating from their 
merit in this particular, that they did not by mere dint of rea- 
soning, a priori, make themselves partakers in the benefits of 
the Christian Revelation. Neither do we conceive ourselves 
responsible for certain strange customs and heathenish practices 
into which they occasionally fell in their conduct and way of liv- 
ing. We must repeat, once more, that the question here, is not 
what the mass of mankind in those ages were or did, but what 
the élite wrote and spoke, and not whether we should follow the 
example of the former, but whether we ought to study the lite- 
rary works of the latter. We concede, therefore, to save trou- 
ble, that their morality—that for instance of Rome in the time of 


* Institut. Orator. |. i. ¢.2.—Communis sensus may there be very well rendered 
‘public opinion.” — t Jortin’s Erasmus, I. 146. 
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the first Punic war—would not be good enough to stand the se- 
vere censure of London, of Paris, or of New-York. Let us now 
see how it fares in other respects with Mr. Grimké’s proposition. 

The science of Morals has been very properly divided into two 
distinct kinds. ‘The one contemplates man as an active being, 
having duties to perform and obligations to fulfil, approving 
good and disapproving evil, pursuing happiness and avoiding 
misery and pain. The other regards this moral constitution it- 
self, as a subject of inquiry and analysis, and aims at explaining 
its phenomena (with how much success Mr. Grimké may, per- 
haps, be able to inform our readers) in the same way as Natural 
Philosophy arranges and accounts for those of the material 
world. The former is obviously practical—the latter altogether 
speculative and metaphysical. Under the discipline of the 
first, we are taught to love virtue, to feel what is so beautifully 
called in the language of the Scriptures ‘‘the beauty of holi- 
ness,””* to abstain from false and deceptive pleasures, and pur- 
sue only rational and solid good, to resist the temptations and 
to encounter with fortitude and patience the conflicts and suffer- 
ings of life—and above all things, “‘te hate the cowardice of 
doing wrong.” In one word, it is the great object of this part 
of a “generous education” to fit a man, as Milton expresses it, 
for performing justly and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war. The end of the second 
is nothing more—its fruit, at least, has been and can be nothing 
more, than the gratification of a liberal—certainly, but still an 
unprofitable curiosity, by shewing why it is we love virtue, what 
is the principle of obligation, whether it is utility or a moral 
sense or sympathy, or what else that causes us to approve or to 
blame, &c. Now, in the former kind, the Ancients not only at- 
tained to a high degree of excellence, but there is nothing in all 
that the copious literature of modern times has to boast of— 
with the exception, perhaps, of Telemachus and the finest com- 
positions of Addison—that will bear a moment’s comparison with 
the dialogues of Plato and Tully, to say nothing of the nume- 
rous other remains of the Portico, the Lyceum and the Academy, 
that have come down to us. This position is quite incontro- 
vertible, and has been, if we are not very much mistaken, stated 
in so many words by the author of one of the most ingenious, 
and by far the most eloquent work on the other, or metaphysi- 
cal, branch of moral philosophy that has ever been published.+ 
It is impossible, indeed, to imagine any thing more sublime and 
eonsoling, more sweet, more touching, more persuasive than the 


*zoxsrov, + Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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Apology for Socrates, the Crito and the Pheedo of his great dis- 
ciple, or the Somnium Scipionis, the whole Treatise de Senectute, 
but especially the close of it, the Tusculan Questions, nay, all 
that remains in this kind of the Roman orator. As for the me- 
taphysical part of this science of human nature, we would ex- 
press ourselves with a becoming diffidence*—but we must 
be allowed to say, that until Mr. Grimké shall have put his 
finger upon any one thing, in the whole compass of it, that is 
pertectly settled and has been recognized as a profitable, and, as 
he would call it, practical addition to the stock of human know- 
ledge, we shall continue to think it as we now do, very im- 
material, whether the Ancients or the Moderns have had the best 
of it in this nocturnal, and what is worse, far from decisive, con- 
flict of wits. Nothing is more possible than that we are igno- 
rant of the understanding of these writers, instead of under- 
standing their ignorance, according to the distinction of an inge- 
nious admirer of the philosophy of Kant.t Be it so. We do, 
however, for our own part, cheerfully resign these thorny and 
unprofitable studies to those who profess to comprehend and to 
read with edification such things as the Theetetus of Plato, or 
the cloudy transcendentalism of the German school. In the 
mean time, without denying, as we do not deny, that a young 
man ought, about his seventeenth or eighteenth year, to study 
metaphysics, for several good reasons, we fearlessly appeal 
to our readers to decide whether he ought not to be deeply im- 
bued with the spirit and the precepts of ancient ethics, conveyed 
as they are in a style, of which the faultless execution is the 
best discipline of taste, whilst its glowing eloquence fills every 
generous bosom with the most elevated and ennobling moral en- 
thusiasm.} 


* We really debated with ourselves a long time whether we should venture to 
encounter those awful personages, the Metaphysicians. 

Dii, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraque silentes 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui. 

+ Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 

t We will indulge in the freedom of a note, so far as to repeat that we are at a 
loss to understand how any discoveries—above all, any important and available 
discoveries for the purposes of education or discipline can be made in “the sub- 
jects of our consciousness,” (to use Dugald Stewart’s phrase for what is vulgarly 
called, the mind) or what there can be in ontology, pneumatology, psycology, or 
any other metaphysic-ology, except, indeed, a great deal of neology, and mere 
verbal refinements and distinctions of that notable kind that surprised Monsieur 
Jourdain so much, videlicit, that what one speaks so naturally and without know- 
ing why or wherefore, is actually prose. ‘All a rhetorician’s rules” &c. Rheto- 
ric, once so important, however, is never talked of nowadays out of the grammar 
school,and we think it probable, metaphysics will share (as it deserves) the same fate. 

We quote the following sentence from the old (and now obsolete) philosopher 
of Malmesbury—one of the most ingenious and original thinkers of any age or 
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In discussing the comparative merit of the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, we have sometimes seen it roundly asserted by those who 
come to their knowledge of the former by inspiration or in- 
stinct—that the literature, but especially the poetry of the lat- 
ter, is more various, profound and passionate than that of Greece 
and Rome. ‘The origin of this notion, we dare say, may be 
traced to certain speculations of the German critics, who main- 
tain that there is a fundamental difference between the beaw 
idéal of modern poetry and art, and that of the antique ; giving 
to the one the name of the Romantic, to the other, its old title 
of the Classical Style. This distinction would form the subject 
of a very interesting inquiry, but we have not time to enter into 
it here. It may be as well, however, to expose the fallacy of 
one inference which we have known to be drawn from this or 
something like this view of the subject. 

Thus, we have seen a remark of Dr. Johnson cited with great 
triumph by those who thought it time lost to study the ancient 
models, viz. that the Greek and Roman poets draw all their figures 
of speech from external or material objects. This notable dis- 
covery is considered as decisive of the superiority of modern 
genius, which is hence inferred to be more conversant with the 
depths of the heart and its passions, with abstract ideas and the 
operations of the world of spirits. The fact, we shall, for the 
sake of argument, admit, yet we really cannot perceive how such 
a sweeping conclusion is deduced from it. We suppose that if 
there is any body of poetry in the world, about the unrivalled 
sublimity of which, all the modern, 7. e. Romantic critics are 
agreed, without a dissenting voice, it is the sacred poetry of the 


Hebrews. Now, not only may the same thing be predicated of | 


it, but itis this very feature in the style of the Old Testament, that 


country, and from whom even Locke, Hume and Burke, have successively con- 
descended to borrow more than they have chosen to acknowledge. He was, as 
every Lody knows, the successor of Bacon, in England, and a contemporary of Des 
Cartes and Gassendi. 

“On the other side, those men who write concerning the faculties, passions and 
manners of man, that is to say of moral philosophy and of policy, government and 
laws, whereof there be infinite volumes, have been so far from removing doubt and 
controversy in the questions they have handled, that they have very much multi- 
plied the same. Nor does any man at this day so much as pretend to know more 
than hath been delivered more than two thousand years ago by Aristotle.” Hum. 
Nat. c. 13. This thesis, with some slight modification, we are ready to maintain 
against all comers—with the exception of what philosophers “ pretend to” each of whom 
in these enlightened times, is a /anto promissor hiatu. Thus we may see how the 
world wags. Hobbes had his day, and a brighter one than any has had since, and 
is forgotten—then Locke followed—then Berkely and Hume—then Drs. Reid and 
Beattie—then Dugald Stewart (who is still at it)}—and now we think that Kant is 
likely to take possession of all who will not be prevailed on to abandon the inside 
for the outside of the skull, and to study the organic philosophy, of which we say 
something in another article. 
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the elegant Lowth extols as its distinguishing excellence.* Nay, 
he further remarks, and that most justly, that some of the sub- 
limest images of the prophetic writings are taken from the more 
familiar and humble, not to say vulgar occupations of life, from 
the barn, the threshing-floor and the wine-press. Even Milton, 
who has drawn together his materials from a greater variety of 
sources than any other writer, and whose mighty genius is for 
nothing more remarkable than the apparent ease with which it 
appropriates and applies, and melts and moulds into new and 
original combinations, the most multifarious learning that ever 
fell to a poet’s lot, is still distinguished by an antique and se- 
vere simplicity, even in his boldest and vastest conceptions. We 
do not remember, in any of his works, rich even to gorgeousness 
and redundancy, in all sorts of imagery, any tropes or figures, 
that in their external form and character merely, give the least 
countenance to this notion of a romantic, or spiritual or mysti- 
cal poetry, essentially distinct from the classical (not in its sub- 
jects or spirit, for that is certainly true, but) in its rules and pro- 

rtions, its lineaments and contour. ‘The same thing may be 
said of Shakspeare, and of all our great English classics. The 
poets of our day, indeed, have in quest of—novelty—a_ pursuit 
which has ever led to the corruption of taste, deviated from this 
primitive simplicity. Byron, especially, is remarkable for far- 
fetched allusions and quaint conceits, that are more worthy of 
Cowley than of himself, and this straining after effect, is pre- 
cisely the besetting sin of his muse. However, as Johnson 
has somewhere else observed, it is surprising after all, how con- 
tinually the same images are occurring in all literature—in new 
combinations, to be sure, and if properly introduced, always with 
the same effect of elevating, enlivening, or beautifying style; and 
it is one of the most curious and not the least instructive parts 
of criticism, to trace out the use and application that has been 
made of the same stock of figurative language in different ages 
and nations.+ For the rest, it is, we think, rather puerile to lay 
so much stress upon mere imagery, which is far from being 
of the essence of a good style either in poetry or prose. High 
wrought metaphors and such like are seldom admissible in the 


* Lectures on Sacred Poetry, &c. Lect. 6, cf. Lect. 12, (p. 252) in which he ex- 
tends his observations to Homer and Virgil. 


t For instance, there is a simile in the Paradise Lost, 1. ii, 486, beginning “Thus 
they their consultations dark,” &c. which is uncommonly beautiful and striking, and 
which has an air of perfect originality about it—but we have found one not mate- 
rially differing from it in the Hiad, 1297, Qe Aarac; vnar mir amwraucres dies 
wp. 
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pathetic,* and the noblest eloquence which the lips of man ever 
uttered—that of Demosthenes—is almost entirely free from 
them. 

There is an argument to prove the superiority of the Mo- 
derns, which is, in some degree, connected with the last, and ‘is 
like unto it.” It goes toshew, not only that they are, but that 
they must necessarily be in possession of a richer, more vari- 
ous and more lofty literature, because they have more ‘ mate- 
rials of thought.” This, to be sure, is taking “the high priort 
road” to some purpose, and the demonstration would be perfect 
were it only as conclusive as it is brief and simple. But in the 
first place, it is on the very face of it a gross non sequitur, for we 
have heard of such a thing as materiam superabat opus. But what 
in fact, are those materials of thought of which the stock may be 
accumulated and handed down, with continual accessions from 
one generation to another? In short, in what departments of 
thought and of knowledge have the moderns decidedly gone 
farther than their predecessors ? The reader will find them ex- 
tremely well summed up by Mr. Adams, and by Mr. Grimké 
(who, however, claims for his favorites, much more than they 
have any right to) in the following enumeration :— 


* The compass, gunpowder, paper, printing, engraving and oil-paint- 
ing; the whole department of navigation, including ship-building ; the 
systein of modern tactics by land and sea, of modern commerce, politi- 
cal economy and banking; algebra, fluxions and the sublime works 
of Newton and La Place; anatomy and surgery; chemistry, electricity, 
magnetism and botany; the telescope and microscope ; the time-piece, 
the air-pump, the steam-engine and galvanism; the true theory and 
practice of government; the division and subordination of power; the 
principles of evidence and trial; diplomacy, the balance of power and 
the law of nations ; the history of man, of arts and sciences, and of 
literature; philology, and the philosophy of history; and lastly, a nobler 
and better scheme of morals, and a profound, rational and comprehen- 
sive theology—all these and numberless other inventions, discoveries, 
and improvements, are the work of the modern world. Wherever that 


world shall judge boldly,” &c. pp. 61—62. 


Now here are materials of thought enough, in all conscience, 
but we should really be glad to know what there is in this inte- 
resting catalogue, striking out of it such particulars (philology 
for instance) as are the common property of the Ancients and the 
Moderns, that quasi ‘ materials of thought” have had such a won- 
derful effect on literature, asto supersede entirely the study of the 
historians, moralists, orators and poets of antiquity. Every 
body perceives that science has beenenlarged, and that the com- 


* Trajicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri.—Hor. 
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forts and accommodations of society have been wonderfully in- 
creased by them—pbut is it seriously pretended, that such things 
are calculated to make men more eloquent than the Greek lan- 
guage, a stormy democracy, and an Attic audience? Are the 
reasoning powers improved, merely by having more to reason 
about, and has the invention of the modern analysis and the ap- 
plication of mathematics to mechanical philosophy, made the 
Greek geometry less a model of simple and elegant demon- 
stration?* Are our future statesmen and jurists—our Cannings 
and D’Aguesseaus—to be formed in the chemist’s laboratory, 
and to be armed for the forum and the deliberative assembly, 
with a retort and a crucible, or a supply of alkalis and acids ?— 
Could such a history as that of Thucydides be bettered in the 
least by the mariner’s compass or gunpowder, the telescope and 
microscope, the steam-engine and the time-piece ? Is there any 
thing either sublime or beautiful in the convulsions of a frog’s 
leg under the operation of galvanism, (see Mr. Adams) or that 
most edifying and instructive spectacle, the death of a mouse, 
for want of air, in an exhausted receiver? Besides, we do not ex- 
actly perceive how the contemporaneous state of science can be 
made to appear in a work of art, either directly or indirectly, with- 
out violating the rules of good taste—for instance, by exaggerated 
and scarcely intelligible metaphors, or, as in Good’s Lucretius, 
by smothering a text of ordinary verses, under a load of notes 
stuited with cumbersome pedantry. But if Painting is to come 
in for her share of “the materials of thought”—as there is no 
reason why she should not—we really should like to know how 
those who are hereafter to surpass the Transfiguration, will con- 
trive to shew (admitting for a moment such an extravagance) 
that their superior excellence has been due, not to greater genius, 
but to the “‘ march of mind.” Would it be expected, for example, 
of Washington Alston, that, by way of letting posterity see 
that he lived in this philosophic age, he should fill the back 
ground of an historical picture with globes and quadrants, and 


* We are glad on this part of the subject to be able to vouch such an authority 
as the late venerable Professor Playfair—whose prwlections came more nearly up 
to our idea of the conversations of a Greek sage, than any thing we have ever lis- 
tened to in that kind. He was the very personification of truth and science, in all 
their modesty, simplicity and sanctity. ; 

“Tn nothing, perhaps, is the inventive and elegant genius of the Greeks, better 
exemplified than in geometry. ‘The elementary truths of that science were con- 
nected by Euclid, into one great chain, beginning from the axioms and extending to 
the properties of the five regular solids; the whole digested into such admirable 
order, and explained with such clearness and precision, that no similar work of su- 
perior excellence has appeared, even in the present advanced state of mathematical 
science.’’— Dissertation for the Supplem. Encycloped. p. 9. 

We will add to this high authority, what Cicero says, Tuse. Qu. 1. i—In summo 
apud illos, (Grecos) honore geometria fuit. Itaque nihil mathematicis illustrins. 
At nos ratiocinandi, metiendique utilitate hujus artis terminavimus modam. 
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telescopes and electrical machines—or haply, with human sculls, 
not as a memento mori, but for a sign that the mysteries of phre- 
nology had been brought to light? As for Poetry, which de- 
lights i in wonders and prodigies—which seeks out its subjects 
where it catches its loftiest inspirations, in fabulous periods, ina 
heroic or feudal age, among argonauts and demi-gods, or pil- 
grims and crusaders, 


And if aught else great bards beside, 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear :— 


What she is to gain by the conquests of her arch enemy Truth, 
is really more than we can divine. In the progress of knowledge, 
the idols of fancy and the forms of enchantment that once cov- 
ered the whole earth, have disappeared one by one. Look at the 
effect of the modern improvements in geography. Take the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and Vasco de Gama for an example; what 
have they done fer the muse? So long, indeed, as a mist still 
hovered over the shores they had touched upon, so long they af- 
forded scope for the marvellous, and haunts for fiction. Ac- 
cordingly, the first adventures of the Portuguese gave us the 
Lusiad ; and some time after the discovery of America, men 
dreamed of an E] Dorado in its unknown climes. But now that 
the sea and the land have been so thoroughly explored, and 
such an immense accession of ‘ materials of thought’ (not to 
mention certain materials of a still more substantial kind) made 
tothe stock of the geographer, the statist, the natural historian, the 
merchant, &c. what is become of the Poetry? So far, her stores, 
at least, seem to have been sorely diminished by these great dis- 
coveries. Thus, we have exchanged the Hesperian gardens for the 
Tooth Coast, and the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast, and the 
young ladies themselves, and their dragon, for the Emperor of 
Morocco and the Mandingos, and the Congoes and the Hotten- 
tots. -The Canary Islands or the Azores are scarcely a fit sub- 
stitute for those Fortunate Islands of which poets sung, and which 
a hero sighed for, amidst the crimes and troubles of war and 
conquest ;* or, unless we take it to have been a prefiguration of 
the happiness we enjoy under our government of laws, we should 
not look with better success in the swamps and pine-barrens of 
the South, or on the rocky shores of New-England, for the place 
of that Elysium beyond the ocean, where the spirits of the just 
made perfect were to live forever amidst fragrance and flowers, 
and be refreshed by soft vernal airs. These illusions, at least, 


* Plutarch in Sertorio. 
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have been dissipated, as all such illusions necessarily are, by 
severe science—and those airy and fantastic images that ‘“ played 
in the plighted clouds” of fiction and popular credulity, taking 
so many pleasing shapes, and so many bright and beautiful and 
variable hues to the eyes of inventive genius, are utterly melted 
away in the broad and garish light that has filled the whole 
hemisphere. 

After all, it is some consolation to reflect, that, if we are mis- 
taken in our notions upon this subject, and if the increase of the 
‘‘ materials of thought” is, indeed, to produce such wonderful 
effects upon the creative powers of genius, Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton must, ere long, cease to be talked of as unrivalled, as we own, 
considering ‘‘the march of mind,” it is high time they were. The 
mention of these great names, however, reminds us of what ap- 
pears to be very much against this new theory, viz. that not only 
in England, but in all the other nations of Europe, except Ger- 
many, and in truth, throughout the whole history of letters, 
the era of literature has preceded, sometimes by a vast interval, 
that of science. What have our philosophers to say to such a 
work as the Divina Commedia—on the very threshold of modern 
Jearning—three whole centuries before the age of Galileo and 
Bacon? 

We now approach, with more confidence, the second question: 
how far it is worth our while to study the writings of the Ancients 
as models, and to make them a regular part of an academic 
course. We shall be obliged to be more brief upon this branch 
of the subject than we could wish to be, but will endeavour to 
urge some of the strongest grounds in favor of the established 
system. 

And first, it is, independently ofall regard to their excellence, 
a most important consideration, that our whole literature in every 
part and parcel of it, has immediate and constant reference to 
these writings. This is so true, that no one, who is not a scholar, 
can even understand—without the aid of laboured scholia, 
which, after all, can never afford a just, much less a lively idea, 
of the beauties of the text—thousands of the finest passages, 
both in prose and poetry. Let any one who doubts this, open 
Milton where he pleases and read ten pages together, and we 
think he will confess that our opinion is well founded. Indeed, 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek is almost as much presupposed 
in our literature, as that of the alphabet, and the facts or the fic- 
tions of Ancient History and Mythology, are as familiarly alluded 
to in the learned circles of England, as any of the laws or phe- 
nomena of nature. They form a sort of conventional world, 
with which it is as necessary for an educated man to be familiar 
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as with the real. Now, if there is no sort of knowledge which 
is not desirable and scarcely any that is not useful—if it is worth 
the while of a man of leisure to become versed in the Chinese 
characters, or the Sanscrit, or to be able to decypher the A.gyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, what shall we say of that branch of learn- 
ing which was the great fountain of all European literature— 
which has left its impress upon every part of it, of which we are 
every moment reminded by its beauties, and without which, much 
that is most interesting in it is altogether enigmatical? It is 
vain to say, that good translations are at hand, which supersede 
the necessity of studying the originals. Works of taste, it is 
impossible to translate ; aud we do not believe there is any such 
thing in the world as a faithful version, that approaches to the 
excellence of the original work.* . They are casts in plaster of 
Paris of the Apollo or the Venus—and, indeed, not near so good, 
inasmuch as eloquence and poetry are far less simple and more 
difficult of imitation than the forms of sculpture and statuary. 
There remains nothing but the body—and even that, not unfre- 
quently, so altered in its very lineaments, that its author would 
scarcely recognize it—while all “the vital grace is wanting, the 
native sweetness is gone, the colour of primeval beauty is faded 
and decayed.” It will not be so easily admitted, that the same 
objection holds in works of which utility, merely, is considered 
as the object, such as histories, &c. Yet it certainly does.— 
The wonderful, the magical power of certain expressions, cannot 
by any art of composition be transfused from one language into 
another. The associations connected with particular words and 
phrases, must be acquired by long acquaintance with the lan- 
guage as it came warm from the hearts of those who spoke it, 
or they are frigid and even unmeaning. What translation can 
give any idea to the English reader of the bitter and contemptu- 
ous emphasis, and the powerful effect with which Demosthenes 
pronounces his Max:d# 2», or of the force of that eloquent horror 
and astonishment with which Cicero exclaims against the cruci- 
fixion of a Roman citizen ?+ 

In this connexion, we would insist upon the stores of knowledge 
which are sealed up to all who are not conversant with the learn- 
ed languages. This is a trite topic, but not the less important 
on that account. By far the most serious and engrossing con- 
cern of man—revealed religion—is built upon this foundation. 
The meaning of the Scriptures, which it is so important to un- 


* Pone’s Imitations of Horace are better translations than his Iliad. They are 
just what Horace would have done in English. 


t On this subject we refer once more to the admirable remarks of Bishop Lowth's 
Lecture on Hebrew Poetry.—Lect. 8. 
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derstand, can be explained only by scholars, and the controver- 
sies of the present day, turn almost exclusively upon points of 
biblical criticism, &c. How é¢an a divine, whose circumstances 
allow him any !eisure, sit down in ignorance of such things ?— 
How can he consent to take the awful information which he im- 
parts to the multitudes committed to his care, at second hand? 
Surely here, if any where, it may emphatically be said tardi in- 
genii est consectari rivulos, fontes rerum non videre. Indeed, this 
single consideration is weighty enough, to maintain the learned 
languages in their places in all the Universities of Christendom. 

But it is not to theologians only that this branch of study is 
of great importance. How is the Jurist to have access to the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, of which Mr. Grimké expresses so exalted 
an opinion?—(page 26.) We agree with him in this opinion,* 
and while we deem with a mysterious reverence of our old and 
excellent Common Law—uncodified as it is—still we would have 
our lawyers to be deeply versed in the juridical wisdom of anti- 
quity. Why? For the very same reason that we think it de- 
sirable that a literary man should be master of various langua- 
ges, viz: to make him distinguish what is essentially, universally 
and eternally good and true, from what is the result of accident, 
of local circumstances, or the fleeting opinions of a day. That 
most invaluable of intellectual qualities—which ought to be the 
object of all discipline, as it is the perfection of all reason—a 
sound judgment, can be acquired only by such diversified and 
comprehensive comparisons. All other systems rear up bigots 
and pedants, instead of liberal and enlightened philosophers. 
Besides, every school has its mannerism and its mania, for 
which there is no cure but intercourse with those who are free 
from them, and constant access to the models of perfect and im- 
mutable excellence, which other ages have produced, and all 
ages have acknowledged. ‘To point the previous observations, 
which are of very general application, more particularly to a 
topic touched upon before ; even admitting that modern litera- 
ture were as widely different from the ancient as the enemies 
of the latter contend, yet that would be no reason for neglecting 
the study of the Classics, but just the contrary. Human nature 


* Mr. Grimké subjoins to the remarks referred to, an extraordinary one, and says, 
he rejoices in being able to make it, viz: that the excellence of the Civil Law was 
ewing to Justinian’s being a Christian. We are sorry to say, this opinion has to 
encounter the following difficulties. Ist. That the Golden Age of that Jurispru- 
dence was three centuries before Justinian’s reign; the age of Papinian, Paullus, 
Ulpian, &c. 2d. That Ulpian, so far from being a Christian, was a most bigoted 
Pagan, and did all he could to poison the mind of Alexander Severus, wih the max- 
ims and the spirit of persecution.—Gravin. Origin. I. C.1. i. p. 125. 3d. Julius 
yee it in contemplation to “eedify” the Roman Law.—Sueton: inDive Julie. 
e. 44. . 
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being the same in all ages, we may be sure that men agree in 
more points than they disagree in, and the best corrective of the 
extravagancies into which their peculiarities betray them, is to 
contrast them with the opposite peculiarities of others. If the 
tendency, therefore, of the modern or romantic style is to mys- 
ticism, irregularity and exaggeration—and that of the classical, 
to an excess of precision and severity, he would be least liable 
to fall into the excesses of either, who was equally versed in the 
excellencies of both. Certainly a critic who has studied both 
Shakspeare and Sophocles, must have a juster notion of the true 
excellence of dramatic composition, than he who has only studied 
one of them. Where they agreed he would be sure they were 
both right; where they happened, as they frequently do, to differ, 
he would, at once, be led to reflect much, before he awarded the 
preference to either, and to have a care lest, in indulging that 
preference, he should overstep the bounds of propriety and “ the 
modesty of nature.’’ It is thus, we repeat it, and only thus, that 
sound critics, sound philosophers, sound legislators, and lawyers 
worthy of their noble profession, can be formed. 

There are other kinds of knowledge, besides what is interest- 
ing to Divines and Jurists, locked up in the learned languages. 
Whole branches of history and miscellaneous literature—of 
themselves extensive enough to occupy the study of a life. Look 
into Du Cange, Muratori, EF: abricius, &c. In short, we pronounce, 
without fear of contradiction, that no man can make any preten- 
sions to erudition, who is not versed in Greek and Latin. He 
must be forever at a loss, and unable to help himself to what he 
wants in many departments of knowledge, even supposing him 
to have the curiosity to cultivate them, which is hardly to be ex- 
pected of one who will not be at the pains of acquiring the pro- 
per means to do so with success. For we have always thought 
and still think—Mr. Grimké’s speculative opinions being out- 
weighed by his own practice—that those who refuse to study a 
branch of learning so fundamental and so universally held in 
veneration as the classics, have forgotten “the know  thy- 
self,” when they prattle about profound erudition. In addition 
to all this, we venture to affirm that the shortest way to the know- 
ledge of the History, Antiquities, Philosophy, &c. of all those 
ages, whose opinions and doings have been recorded in Greek 
and Latin, even supposing English writers to have gone over 
the same ground, is through the originals. Compare the know- 
ledge which a scholar acquires, not only of the policy and the 
res peste of the Roman Emperors, but of the minutest shades 
and inmost recesses of their character, and that of the times in 
which they reigned, from the living pictures of Tacitus and 
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Suetonius, with the cold, general, feeble, and what is worse, far 
from just and precise idea of the same things, communicated by 
modern authors. The difference is incalculable. It is that be- 
tween the true Homeric Achilles and the Monsieur or Monseig- 
neur Achille of the Théatre rang: ais, at the beginning of the 
— century, with his bob wig and small sword. When we 

sad of those times in English, we attach modern meanings 
ra ancient words; and associate the ideas of our own age and 
country, with objects altogether foreign fromthem. In this point 
of view, as in every other, the cause of the Classics is that of all 
sound learnmg. 

We mention as another important consideration, that the 
knowledge of these languages brings us acquainted, familiarly, 
m nutely and impressively, with a state of society altogether un- 
like any thing that we see in modern times. When we read a 
foreign author of our own day, we occasionally, indeed, remark 
differences in taste, in vhavestor and customs; but, in general, 
we find ourselves en pays de connaissance. Modern civilization, 
of which one most important element is a common religion, is 
pretty uniform But the moment ave open a Greek book, we are 
struck with the change. We are in quite a new world, combin- 
ing all that is wonderful in fiction, with all that is instructive in 
truth. Manners and customs, education, religion, national char- 
acter, every thing is original and peculiar. Consider the priest 
and the temple, the altar and the sacrifice, the chorus and the 
festal pomp, the gymnastic exercises, and those Olympic games, 
whither universal Greece repaired with all her wealth, her 
strength, her genius and taste*—where the greatest cities and 
kings, and the other first men of their day, partook with an en- 
thusiastic rivalry, scarcely conceivable to us, in the interest of 
the occasion, whether it was a race, a boxing match, a contest 
of musicians, or an oration, or a noble history to be read to the 
mingled throng—and wherethe horse and the rider, the chariot 
and the charioteer, were consecrated by the honors of the crown, 
and the renown of the triumphal ode. Look into the Theatres 
where “the lofty grave tragedians” contend, in their turn, 
for the favor of the same cultivated people, and where Aris- 
tophanes, in verses, which, by the confession of all critics, 
were never surpassed in energy and spirit, in attic purity and the 
most exquisite modulations of harmony, is holding up Socrates— 
the wisest of mankind—to the contempt and ridicule of the mob; 
if that Athenian Demus, that could only be successfully courted 
with such verses, does not disdain the appellation. Next go te 


* Isocrates Tleps Zevryous. 
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the schools, or rather the shady walks of philosophy—single 
one object out of the interesting groupe—let it be the most prom- 
inent—he, in short, who for the same reason was made to play 
so conspicuous a part in the “‘ Clouds.” Consider the habits of 
this hero of Greek philosophy, according to Xenophon’s account* 
of them; how unlike any thing we have heard of among the Mo- 
derns ;.passing his whole life abroad and in public—early in the 
morning visiting the Gymnasia and the most frequented walks, and 
about the time that the market-place was getting full, resorting 
thither, and all the rest of the day presenting himself whereso- 
ever the greatest concourse of people was to be found, offering 
to answer any question in philosophy which might be propound- 
ed to him by the inquisitive. Above all, contemplate the fierce 
democracy in the popular assembly, listening to the harangues 
of orators, at once, with the jealousy of a tyrant and the fasti- 
diousness of the most sensitive critics, and sometimes with the 
levity, the simplicity, and the wayward passions of childhood. 
Read their orations—above all, his, whose incredible pains to 
prepare himself for the perilous post of a demagogue, and whose 
triumphant success in it, every-body has heard of—how dramatic, 
how mighty, how sublime! Think of the face of the country it- 
self, its monumental art, its cities adorned with whatever is most 
perfect and most magnificent in architecture—its public places 
peopled with the forms of ideal beauty—the pure air, the warm 
and cloudless sky, the whole earth covered with the trophies of 
genius, and the very atmosphere seeming to shed over all the 
selectest influence, and to breathe, ifwe may hazard the express- 
ion, of that native Ionian elegance which was in every object 
it enveloped. 

It is impossible to contemplate the annals of Greek literature 
and art, without being struck with them, as by far the most ex- 
traordinary and brilliant phenomenon in the history of the hu- 
man mind. The very language—even in its primitive sim- 
plicity, as it came down from the rhapsodists who celebrated 
the exploits of Hercules and Theseus, was as great a wonder as 
any it records. All the other tongues that civilized men have 
spoken, are poor and feeble, and barbarous, in comparison of it. 
Its compass and flexibility, its riches’and its powers, are alto- 
gether unlimited. It not only expresses with precision, all that 
is thought or known at any giver’ period, but it enlarges itself 
naturally, with the progress of science, and affords, as if without 
an effort, a new phrase, or a systematic nomenclature whenever 
ene is called for. It is equally adapted to every variety of style 
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and subject—to the most shadowy subtlety of distinction, and 
the utmost exactness of definition, as well as to the energy and 
the pathos of popular eloquence—to the majesty, the elevation, 
the variety of the Epic, and the boldest license of the Dithyram- 
bic, no less than to the sweetness of the Elegy, the simplicity of 
the Pastoral, or the heedless gaiety and delicate characterization 
of Comedy. Above all, what is an unspeakable charm—a 
sort of naiveté is peculiar to it, and appears in all those vari- 
ous styles, and is quite as becoming and agreeable in a histo- 
rian or a philosopher—Xenophon for instance—as in the light 
and jocund numbers of Anacreon. Indeed, were there no 
other object in learning Greek but to see to what perfection 
language is capable of being carried, not only as a medium 
of communication, but as an instrument of thought, we see 
not why the time of a young man would not be just as well 
bestowed in acquiring a knowledge of it—for all the pur- 
poses, at least, of a liberal or elementary education—as in 
learning Algebra, another specimen of a language or arrange- 
ment of signs perfect in its kind. But this wonderful idiom 
happens to have been spoken, as was hinted in the preceding 
paragraph, by a race as wonderful. The very first monument 
of their genius—the most ancient relic of letters in the Western 
world—stands to this day altogether unrivalled in the exalted 
class to which it belongs.* What was the history of this im- 
mortal poem and of its great fellow? Was it a single individual, 
and who was he, that composed them? Had he any master or 
model? What had been his education, and what was the state 
of society in which he lived? These questions are full of interest 
to a philosophic inquirer into the intellectual history of the 
species, but they are especially important with a view to the sub- 
ject of the present discussion. Whatever causes account for the 
matchless excellence of these primitive poems, and for that of 
the language in which they are written, will go far to explain 


* Milton is, perhaps, more sublime than Homer, and, indeed, than all other poets, 
with the exception, as we incline to think, of Dante. But if we adopt his own di- 
vision of poetry into three great classes, viz. the © pic, the Dramatic, and the Lyri- 
eal—the Paradise Lost, like the Divina c ommedia, is more remarkable for Lyrical, 
(and sometimes for Dramatic) than for Epic beauties—for splendid details, than an 
interesting whole—for prophetic raptures bursting forth at intervals, than for the 
animation, the fire, the engrossing and rapid narrative of a metrical Romance. Who 
eares any thing about the stery or the plot, or feels any sympathy with the dramatis 
persone—not even excepting Adam and Eve, whose insipid faultlessness reminds 
one of the Italian proverb—tanto buon che val niente. Besides, are not tie pre- 
posterous vauntings and menaces of the Devil against the Omnipotent, like the 
swaggering insolence of a slave behind his master’s back-—or his conspiracy like 
that of Caliban with Trincu!o and Stephano, against the macic powers of Prose 
pero? Devoted, as we are proud to avow ourselves, to Milton, we have always 
felt there was something even savouring of the comic in his Rabbinical plot. 
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the extraordinary circumstance, that the same favored people 
left nothing unattempted in philosophy, in letters and in arts, 
and attempted nothing without signal, and in some cases, unri- 
valled success. Winkelman* undertakes to assign some reasons 
for this astonishing superiority of the Greeks, and talks very 
learnedly about a fine climate, delicate organs, exquisite sus- 
ceptibility, the full developement of the human form by gymnastic 
exercises, &c. For our own parts, we are content to explain 
the phenomenon after the manner of the Scottish school of meta- 
physicians, in which we learned the little that we profess to 
know of that department of philosophy, by resolving it at once 
into an original law of nature: in other words, by substantially, 
but decently, confessing it to be inexplicable. But whether it 
was idiosyncracy or dise ipline, or whatever was the cause, it is 
enough for the purposes of the present discussion, that the fact 
is unquestionable. 

In one of Mr. Grimké’s notes, (p. 77) we have the following 
remarks upon the story of Demosthenes having repeatedly copied 
the great work of Thucydides with his own hand. 


** Were instructors in our day to recommend an imitation of this 
example of the Athenian orator,it would be considered as downright 
folly. Uf the student of Divinity were told to copy Butler’s Analogy, 
the student of Law, Blackstone’s Commentaries, the student of Belles 
Lettres, Kames or Alison, and the student of Philosophy, Paley or 
Locke, it would be pronounced an unpardonable waste of time, and a 
very unintelligible mode of improvement.” 


Indoubtedly it would, and by no man sooner than Demos- 
thenes himself, if he had the good fortune to live again “ in our 
day.” But what earthly analogy i is there between the two ca- 
ses? In that of the Greek orator, we sce a young man pre- 
paring himself for the very hazardous career of a public speaker, 
in such an assembly as we have already described—the shrewd, 
gagacious, cavilling, hypercritical, but most polished and musical 
Athenian Demus—by endeavouring to acquire a perfect com- 
mand of his language—the great instrument by which he was 
to accomplish every thing. In order to effect this, he not only 
attended the schools of Iseeus and Plato, but he did what was 
still better; he selected the model which he thought most per- 
fect, and traced its lineaments over and over again, until he ac- 
quired, or rather surpassed, if possible, the excellencies of his 
great master. Besides, Mr. Grimké does not seem to be aware 
that the Greek language, admirable as it was in itself—vast and 


* Histoire de |’ Art, &c.—Lir. 4. 
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various as its powers had appeared in the older poets—and 
much as had been done for its prose by Plato, Isocrates, and 
others, had not yet attained to its utmost perfection—at least, 
for the purposes of popular declamation ; and that it was actu- 
ally reserved for Demosthenes, by these very studies which 
would, it seems, be looked upon as “ downright folly” in our 
day, to give it its last finishing—to impart to it, 
the full resounding line 
The long majestic march and energy divine :* 


but whoever heard Butlér’s Analogy or Kames’ Elements 
commended for style, and who could not master their sense and 
argument without copying them at all £ 

But our maia purpose in quoting these remarks of Mr. Grimké, 
was to advert to the conclusion he draws from them, which we 
shall endeavour to turn against his own argument. It is as 
follows : 


* Does not this act of Demosthenes very remarkably illustrate the 
fundamental difference between the Ancients and Moderns, that the 
former regarded style as an end; the latter as a means: that the former 
excel curer.y in style, the latter PRE-EMINENTLY in thought.” 


We will treat this sentence (which we print just as it stood 
in the original) as Jupiter, among the poets, so often treats the 
prayers of unhappy mortals—half of it shall be granted, the 
other half dispersed in air. We think it undoubtedly true, asa 
general proposition, that the Ancients, especially the Greeks, 
were more fastidious in regard to style than the Moderns, and 
this is the very reason why they have been, and ought to be, 
universally preferred as models to form the taste of youth upon. 
But it is as undoubtedly wrong to affirm, that they were less 
scrupulous about sense or thought. Of their extreme delicacy 
and correctness of taste, innumerable proofs might be cited 
from all the writings of antiquity, but especially from that rich 
mine of philosophical criticism, both theoretical and practical, 
the rhetorical writings of Cicero. His manner of expressing 
himself upon this subject is quite remarkable. He speaks of the 
niceness and scrupulosity of the Attic eart—which was so great 
that a single false quantity or misplaced accent would excite the 


* So says Philostratus. Bios I7oxoatevs. In Cicero’s time, the Pseudo or soi-di- 
sant Attics, who pestered him with their affectations and impertinences, held up 
Thucydides as the most perfect model of Attic purity and elegance. The orator 
himself, however, declares for Demosthenes—iijuo ne Athenas quidem ipsas magis 
eredo fuisse Atticas.—Ora/. ad Brut. 

t Teretes et religiosas aures Atticorum.—( We quote this and the following from 
memory.) 
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clamours of a whole theatre,* besides many other instances 
which our limits forbid us to adduce. An example of the same 
thing that has always struck us very forcibly, is to be found in 
the gibes which Hschines, even upon an occasion of such extra- 
ordinary interest and importance as the famous accusation of 
Ctesiphon, so confidently indulges in, with regard to certain ex- 
pressions that had escaped his great rival in former debates; as 
if, said Demosthenes, it concerned the well-being of the Com- 
monwealth, whether I used this word or that, or stretched forth 
my arm thus or thus. Yet we are willing that the whole cause 
of Greek literature should depend upon that single controversy, 
and upon the opinion of any liberal and enlightened critic, as to 
the merits of those very orations so laboriously prepared, and so 
unsparingly censured. Indeed (as has already been remarked 
with respect to the Comedies of Aristophanes) what better proof 
can be given of the wonderful refinement of an Athenian audi- 
ence than that this peerless orator felt it necessary to take so 
much pains in preparing his harangues, and met with such tri- 
umplant success in delivering them? It is impossible to imagine 
a work of genius, executed in a more simple and severe taste 3 
and Hume does not, we think, exaggerate their merit when he 
affirms, that, of all human productions, the -orations of Demos- 
thenes present us with the models which approach nearest to 
perfection.t But wherein, principally, did that wonderful ex- 
cellence consist? In this—that his style, elaborate and admi- 
rable as it was, seemed to make no part of his concern, and 
that he was wrapt up, with his whole heart and soul, in the 
subject—in the occasion—in the measure proposed—in the glory 
of Athens, and the welfare and liberties of all Greece. So it is 
with the other Greek classics. This naked simplicity of style, 
united with the highest degree of refinement, is what strikes a 
modern reader most, especially before he is become familiar with 
it. Yet this peculiar people, who would tolerate no expressions but 
the most chaste and natural{—who would have spurned from the 
6yuea public speaker that did not know how to sink the rheto- 
rician in’ the statesman and the man of business\—to whom any 
thing like the ambitious ornaments so much admired in this phi- 
losophic age, would have been an abomination ||—this people it 


* At in his (numeris et modis) &c. tota theatra reclamant,—Brutus. Something 
like this may be seen in the parterre of the Theatré Francais; but Paris is not 
Athens. t Essay xiii. of Floquence. t See Longinus, c. 3. 

§ Isocrates I] xva6zve1~0s in exordio. 

|| Cicero characterizes the Asiatic style—as opimum quoddam et tanquam adi- 
pate dictionis genus—(a felicitous and untranslateable phrase) which the Rhodians 
did not relish much, and the Attics could not tolerate at all. We fear the style se 
much in vogue nowadays—in Scotland especially—is in this category. 
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is, that are represented as considering style as an‘ end, instead 
of a means, and as sacrificing sense to sound ! 

‘The conclusion’ which we draw from Mr. Grimké’s premises 
is, as we have already intimated, that this supposed defect of the 
classical authors, would be alone sufficient to keep them where 
they are in our schools. We shall now add the last conside- 
ration which our limits will permit us to suggest, on this part of 
the subject. 

In discussing the very important question whether boys ought 
to be made to study the Classics, as a regular part of education— 
the innovators put the case in the strongest possible manner 

against the present system, by arguing as if the young pupil, un- 
der this discipline, was to learn nothing else but language it- 
self. We admit that this notion has received some sort of coun- 
tenance from the excessive attention paid in the English Schools 
to prosody, and the fact that their great scholars have been, 
perhaps, (with many ex¢eptions to be sure) more distinguished 
by the refinement of their scholarship, than the extent and pro- 
foundness of their erudition. But the grand advantage of a 
classical education consists far less in acquiring a language or 
two, which, as languages, are to serve for use or for ornament in 
future life, than in the things that are learned in making that 
acquisition, and yet more in the manner of learning those things. 
It is a wild conceit to suppose, that the branches of knowledge, 
which are most rich and extensive, and most deserve to engage 
the researches of a mature mind, are, therefore, the best for 
training a young one. Metaphysics, for instance, as we have 
already intimated, though in the last degree unprofitable as a : 
science, is a suitable and excellent, perhaps, a necessary part 
of the intellectual discipline of youth. On the contiary, inter- 
national law is extremely important to be known by publicists 
and statesmen, but it would be absurd to put Vattel (as we have 
ourselves seen it done, in a once celebrated Academy, in a cer- 
tain part of the United States,) into the hands of a lad of fifteen or 
sixteen. We will admit, therefore, what has been roundly as- 
serted at hazard, and without rhyme or reason, that classical 
scholars discontinue these studies after they are grown wise 
enough to know their futility, and only read as nach Greek 
and Latin as is necessary to keep up their knowledge of 
them, or rather to save appearances, and gull credulous people ; ; 
yet we maintain that the concession does not affect the result of 
this controversy mthe least. We regard the whole period of child- 
hood and of youth—up to the age of sixteen or seventeen, and 
perhaps longer—as one allotted by nature to growth and im- 
provement in the strictest sense of those words. The flexible 
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powers are to be trained rather than tasked—to be carefully and 
continually practised in the preparatory exercises, but not to be 
loaded with burthens that may crush them, or be broken down 


by overstrained efforts of the race. It is in youth, that Mon- — 


taigne’s maxim, always excellent—is especially applicable— 
that the important question is, not who is most learned, but who 
has learned the best. Now, we confess we have no faith at all 
in young prodigies—in your philosophers in teens. We have 
generally found these precocious smatterers, sink in a few years 
into barrenness and imbecility, and that as they begin by being 
men when they ought to be boys, so they end in being boys when 
they ought tobe men. If we would have good fruit, we must 
wait until it is in season. Nature herself ‘has pointed out too 
clearly to be misunderstood, the proper studies of childhood and 
youth. ‘The senses are first developed—observation and me- 
mory follow—then imagination begins to dream and to create— 
afterwards ratiocination or the dialectical propensity and faculty 
shoots up with great rankness—and last of all, the crowning per- 
fection of intellect, sound judgment and solid reason, which, by 
much experience in life, at length ripens into wisdom. The vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, and the consequent changes in the face 
of nature, and the cares and occupations of the husbandman, are 
not more clearly distinguished or more unalterably ordained.— 
To break in upon this harmonious order—to attempt to antici- 
pate these pre-established periods, what is it, as Cicero has it, 
but, after the manner of the Giants, to war against the laws of the 
Universe, and the wisdom that created it? And why do so? Is 
not the space in human life, between the eighth and the twen- 
tieth year, quite large enough for acquiring every branch of li- 
beral knowledge, as well as they need, or, indeed, can be ac- 
quired in youth? For instance, we cite the opinion of Condor- 
cet, repeatedly quoted, with approbation, by Dugald Stewart, and 
if we mistake not, by Professor Playfair too, (both.of them the 
highest authority on such a subject,) that any one may, under 
competent teachers, acquire all that Newton or La Place knew, 
in two years. ‘The same observation, of course, applies a forti- 
ort to any other branch of science. As for the modern langua- 
ges, the study of French ought to be begun early for the sake of 
the pronunciation, and continued through the whole course as it 
may be, without the smallest inconvenience. Of German, we say 
nothing, because we cannot speak of our own knowledge ; but for 
Italian and Spanish, however difficult they may be—especially 
their poetry—to a mere English scholar, they are so easy of ac- 
quisition to any one who understands Latin, that it is not worth 
while even to notice them in our scheme. Alithat we ask then, 
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is, that a boy should be thoroughly taught the ancient langua- 
ges from his eighth to his sixteenth vear, or thereabouts, in which 
time he will have his taste formed, his love of letters completely, 
“perhaps enthusiastically awakened, his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of universal grammar perfected, his memory stored with 
the history, the geography and the chronology of all antiquity, 
and with a vast fund of miscellaneous literature besides, his 
imagination kindled with the most beautiful and glowing pas- 
sages of Greek and Roman poetry and eloquence ; all the rules 
of criticism familiar to him—the sayings of sages, and the 
achievements of heroes, indelibly impressed upon ‘his heart. He 
will have his curiosity fired for further acquisition, and find him- 
self in possession of the golden keys, which open all the recesses 
where the stores of knowledge have ever been laid up by civiliz- 
ed man. The consciousness of strength will give him confi- 
dence, and he will gotothe rich treasures the mocives and take 
what he wants, instead of picking up eleemosynary scraps from 
those whom, in spite of himself, he will regard as his betters in 
literature. He will be let into that great communion of scholars 
throughout all ages and all nations—like that more awful com- 
munion of saints in the Holy Church Universal—and feel a sym- 
pathy with departed genius, and with the enlightened and the 
gifted minds of other countries, as they appear before him, in the 
transports of a sort of Vision Beatific, bowing down at the same 
shrines and glowing with the same holy love of whatever is 
most pure and fair, and exalted and divine in human nature.— 
Above all, our American youth will learn that liberty—which is 
sweet to all men, but which is the passion of proud minds that 
cannot stoop to less—has been the nurse of all that is sublime in 
character and genius. They will see her form and feel her in- 
fluence in every thing that antiquity has left for our admira- 
tion—that bards consecrated their harpsto her*—that she spoke 
from the lips of the mighty orators—that she fought and con- 
quered, acted and suffered with the heroes whom she had form- 
ed and inspired; and after ages of glory and virtue, fell with 
Hinm—ier all-accomplished hope— Hm, the Last of RoMANS— 
the self-immolated martyr of Philippit. Our young student will 
find his devotion to his country—his free country—become at once 
more fervid and more enlightened, and think scorn of the wretch- 
ed creatures who have scoffed at the sublime simplicity of her 
institutions, and ‘ esteem it” as one expresses it, who learned to 


* Milton—Areopagitica. 


t Who can read Appian’s account of this ever memorable battle without sheddipg 
tears? 
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be a republican in the schools of antiquity,* ‘‘much better to 
imitate the old and elegant humanity of Greece, than the bar- 
baric pride of a Norwegian or Hunnish stateliness,” and let u 

add, will come much more to despise that slavish and nauseat 

ing subserviency to rank and title, with which all European lite- 
rature is steeped through and through. If Americans are to 
study any foreign literature at all, it ought undoubtedly to be the 
Classical, and especially the Greek. 

The very difficulties of these studies, which make it necessary 
that so many years should be devoted to them—the novelty, the 
strangeness of the form, are a great recommendation. This 
topic is a most important one, and we would gladly follow it out ; 
but we have already far exceeded our limits. We will just ob- 
serve, that the reason which Quinctilian gives for beginning with 
the Greek, is of universal application. The mother-tongue is 
acquired as of course—in the nursery—at the fire-side—at the 
parental board—in society—every where. It is familiar to us 
long before we are capable of remarking its peculiarities. This 
familiarity has its usual effects of diminishing curiosity and in- 
terest, and of making us regard, without emotion and even with- 
out attention, what, if it came recommended by novelty, would 
ieave the deepest impression. It is so with every thing in na- 
ture and in art. ‘“ Difficulties increase passions of every kind, 
and by rousing our attention and exciting our active powers, they 
produce an emotion, which nourishes the prevailing affection.’”’t 
Before his eighth year, a boy should be perfectly well grounded 
in the rudiments of English---and then, if his master be a scholar 
that deserves the name, he could learn his own language better 
by having occasion to use it in translations, both prose and me- 
trical, of the ancient languages, than by all the lessons and lec- 
tures of a mere English ‘teacher from his birth to his majority. 
Indeed, it would be difficult, inthe present state of our literature 
to imagine any thing more insipid, spiritless, imperfect, and un- 
profitable than such a course. But we must break off here. 

We were going to appeal to experience, but we know the an- 
swer that will be made. [Et is not sufficient ; but, this too, must 
be deferred. In the mean time, we earnestly exhort our read- 
ers to consider the state of the question as we have put it. Not 
to have the curiosity to study the learned languages, is not to 
have any vocation at all for literature: it is to be destitute of 
liberal curicsity and of enthusiasm; to mistake a self-sufficient 
and superficial dogmatism for philosophy, and that complacent 
indolence which is the bane of all improvement for a proof of 


* See Lowth’s first Lecture beforereferred to. t Hume’s Essay XXII. of Tragedy. 
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the highest degree of it. As somebody quoted by Horne Tooke 
savs, gui alios a literarum et linguarum studio absterrent, non 
ant'ju@ sapientia, sed nove stultitie doctores sunt habendi. Mr. 
Grimké’s speculative opinions we think utterly erroneous— 
his excellent example cannot be too closely imitated—ut it is 
unfortunately easy for all to repeat the one, while few have the 
industry and perseverance to follow the other. 





Art. 11.—1. The Horse-Hoeing Husbandry: or, a Treatise on 
the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, &c. By JETHRO 'TULL, 
of Shelborne, in the County of Berks. To which is prefixed 
un introduction. By WiLL1AmM Copsett. London. 


v0 


The Manures most advantageously applicable to the various 
sorts of Soils, &e. By Ricnharp Kirwan, Esq. 7th Edition. 
London. 1808. 


3. Elements g Agricultural Chemistry. By Sir H. Davy, 
LLD. F.R.S. &c. Philadelphia and Baltimore. 1821.* 


4. A New System of Cultivation, without lime or dung, or 
summer fallows ; as practised at Knowle farm, in the County of 
Susser. By Major General ALEXANDER BEATSON, late Gov- 
ernor of the Island of St. Helena, &c. Philadelphia. Matthew 
Carey & Son. 1821. 


From the time of the ancient Romans to the book of Jethro 
Tull, we know of little that has added to the theory or practice 
of Agriculture, that deserves to mark an era in its history either 
as an art or a science. The Rei Rustice Scriptores (I. Matt. Ges- 
ner. Leips. 1735 4to.) including M. Cato, Varro, Columella and 
Palladius, not forgetting Virgil, have furnished the materials of 
Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Husbandry, and Dickson’s Hus- 
bandry of the Ancients: which, if meant to supersede the original 
authors, should be read in conjunction with the agricultural 
Travels of Chateauvieux, and the Vestiges of Ancient Customs 
in Modern Italy, by the Rev. Mr. Blunt. From Hesiod, and 


*To this edition is added, “A Treatise on Soils and Manures, by a practical Agri- 
culturist,”’ which is an encumbrance of no value whatever. 
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from the Geoponika collected by Cassianus Bassus, very little 
worth notice, either in practice or theory, can be collected. 

To Tull, succeeded the Agriculture dependent on a rotation 
of crops; then the Turnip husbandry, of which Lord Townsend, 
who introduced it into Norfolk, has the merit. The investigations 
of the chemical action of manures, by Kirwan and Davy, have 
thrown some light on this most important branch of Agriculture 
as a science. ‘To their contributions we mean to add some ideas 
of our own; which, in truth, is the motive that has induced us 
to offer to our readers, the observations submitted to them in the 
present number of this Review. 

The works of Du Hammel de Monceau, the experiments of 
M. Creté de Palleuil, the improvements introduced by M. La- 
voisier on his own farm, and some of the late treatises on Agri- 
culture by M. Yvart, M. Bosc, and others in France, are marked 
by much knowledge and good sense: but no country has paid 
half as much attention to this subject as Great Britain : it is there 
only we can see profuse expenditure in tillage judiciously and 
profitably employed ; and if the theory and practice of Agricul- 
ture have improved, we must attribute it chiefly to Jethro Tull, 
Home Lord Kame, Arthur Young, Marshall, Sir John Sinclair, 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, and the elaborate surveys made under the 
direction of the English Board of Agriculture. 

It is not our intention to go through a regular course of Hus- 
bandry, or to enter minutely into a review of the doctrines, theo- 
retical and practical, or the various merits or demerits of the 
books, whose titles we have prefixed to this article, and which 
we have again carefully perused for the present purpose. But 
we wish to give a brief view of the prominent points of British 
Agriculture, which, however familiar in that country, we are in- 
clined to believe are not so well known, or so much appreciated 
as they deserve to be in this: and on the theory of manures in 
particular, we are desirous of expressing our opinions, because 
we feel persuaded that the English writers have been deficient 
in confining their views and explanations to the laws of Chemi- 
cal Philosophy. 

Jethro Tull, who published in 1731 and 1733, and who died 
in 1740, may be considered as the father, Ist, of the practice of 
pulverizing the soil to a degree not in use before. It is true, 
he considered this practice essential, not only as affording a more 
easy passage to the tap-roots, and the lateral fibres of roots, and 
encouraging their growth, but as a complete substitute for ma- 
nuring; inasmuch as he considered earth itself, as a pabulum or 
food of plants: wherein he was undoubtedly in error :—2ly, 


ef the Drill-Husbandry :—3ly, of the Horse-Hoeing Husband- 
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ry :—Aly, of the abolition of Fallows :—and 5ly, as the obvious 
result of his principles—Deep Ploughing. 

It is long before the precepts of good sense and sound philoso- 
phy are brought into common practice. We think it may be 
said, that accurate pulverization and deep ploughing, are, as yet, 
very uncommon in our Southern States generally, and in South- 
Carolina in particular ; although the hot and dry summers of a 
southern climate seem peculiarly and loudly to call for this prac- 
tice. Suppose a field ploughed 4, 8, and 12 inches deep, 

—- 4A 
8B 
12C 
when rains come, on whose moisture the plants will have to 
subsist during, perhaps, a two-months drought, the four-inch 
ploughing will be thoroughly soaked with moisture for four inches 
down to A; and the water will percolate with difficulty through 
the unstirred ground from A to B; but will run off, in great 
part, to supply springs and hollows at a lower level, and be lost 
to the field. But if the ground be ploughed, eight inches from. 
the surface, down to B, there will be a body of moist earth for 
the gradual supply of the roots, eight inches deep instead of 
four; and will, therefore, last twice as long as the moisture con- 
tained between the surface and A. So, if the ground be well 
ploughed and stirred as low as C, the supply of moist earth will 
take a long period of evaporation from below, before it be ex- 
hausted. ‘The absolute quantity of moisture retained, will of 
course depend on the capacity of the soil for retaining moisture ; 
but be this more or jess, the above reasoning will hold good : the 
ground will be thoroughly soaked, so far and no farther than it 
can permit the water to percolate; when the under soil is so 
hard as to present an obstacle to its passage, it will run off to 
some lower level, or be converted into a reservoir of water, which 
the heat of the earth will gradually evaporate among the roots 
of the plants. 'To make a sandy soil more retentive of moisture, 
Gen. Beatson’s plan of manuring with half burnt clay, pulver- 
ized, to the amount of from thirty to fifty loads per acre, would, 
undoubtedly, be attended with the happiest effects; and we are 
fully inclined to believe this would be an addition, as valuable, at 
least, as the same quantity of stable manure ; for it would be more 
permanent. Deep ploughing, therefore, furnishes a reservoir 
of moisture for the roots to feed upon, when the surface earth is 
parched by long-continued heat. All this is familiar to every 
gardener ; and we believe this mode of explaining one of the 
good effects of deep ploughing in our climate will be intelligible 
and perhaps convincing: but it will take a long time to persuade 
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a planter or farmer, that the practice of a gardener will repay 
the cost. 

Another advantage of deep ploughing and pulverization, is the 
facility it affords to the tap roots and side shoots that branch off 
from the main root, to extend themselves, to find nourishment, 
and to contribute to the growth of the plant. About the middle of 
October, we went into a cotton field of poor and sandy soil, and 
plucked up two plants by the root; digging down (not a difficult 
operation) to the bottom of the main tap root. One of them was 
from a part of the field where the soil was loose and well pul- 
verized for about four inches deep; the other plant was taken 
from a part of the field where the earth appeared to be more 
baked and hard; the larger root (the first mentioned) was seven 
inches long from the surface of the ground ; the other was six inches 
long. The root from the part of the field most loose and pulverized, 
was about double the size of the other, and its side shoots about 
six times the thickness of the other ; it weighed also about three 
times as much. The whole field had not (from appearances) 
been stirred by the plough more than about four or five inches 
deep; but the superior size of the larger root was manifestly 
owing to the facility afforded to the side shoots in their search 
for food. We think it not too much to say, that had the whole 
field been ploughed twelve inches deep, the crop on the same space 
of ground would probably have been doubled. All that we have 
read, and all that we have seen, convinces us, that the nearer 
Agriculture approaches to Horticulture, the more perfect will it 
be, and the better will it remunerate the labour expended. 

General Beatson, from examining the East-Indian and Chi- 
nese ploughs, so light and simple in their structure, and the ef- 
fect produced by them, arrived at the opinion, that deep plough- 
ing could be effected more easily, more cheaply, and as perfectly, 
by means of light ploughs or scarificators drawn by one horse, 
and repeatedly working in the same furrow till the required 
depth was obtained, than by heavy ploughs drawn by four oxen 
or horses; and that the required pulverization of the soil would 
be more easily and effectually produced by this repetition, than 
by one deep ploughing in the common way. Hence, he runs a 
light plough or a scarificator six or eight times along the same 
furrow. Ifthe facts detailed in his book are fairly related, of 
which we see no reason to doubt, the practice recommended by 
him, is attended with the desired success; and a great improve- 
ment on small farms it will assuredly prove. Heavy ploughs and 
a numerousteam, cannot be prudently purchased, or easily main- 
tained, but by farmers on an extensive scale, who can supply con- 
stant work to this expensive team; and, therefore, deep and ef- 
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fectual ploughing cannot take place where farming is carried on, 
on a small scale, or where the tenant or occupier is straitened 
for capital. The practice of gardeners in respect of deep stirring 
the earth and effectually loosening the sub-soil, appears to be 
the greatest practical improvement that could be introduced into 
Agriculture. Every modern garden, commenced upon approved 
principles, is dug all over at ficst, full two spits deep. 

The next improvement of Jethro Tull, was the introduction 
of the Drill: this introduced, as an immediate consequence, the 
Horse-Hoe, and the Horse-Hoe gave the death-blow to Fallows. 

During a long period, commencing about the time when Arthur 
Young began his most useful career as an agricultural observer, 
the horse-hoeing husbandry carried on a struggle throughout the 
more cultivated parts of England, with the broad cast. This 
competition has continued until the present time; but we have 
reason to believe that in the farming where wheat makes the 
usual quadrennial crop, it is, for the most part, put in broad-cast. 
This has arisen, as it seems to us, not from any intrinsic supe- 
riority of the broad-cast husbandry, but from the greater care 
and attention required in the horse-hoeing culture than in its com- 
petitor. Whenever a gardener can drill his seed, he does so. 
He finds that drilling does not require above a fourth-part of the 
seed ; that the plants can be thinned more easily, and more 
easily weeded ; and that they can be easily confined to the exact 
space of ground he chooses to allot tothem. We cannot help 
repeating, that the more nearly Agriculture can be made to re- 
semble Horticulture in its rules and its manipulations, the more 
perfect and the more profitable will it become. We are per- 
suaded that the practice of the gardener isan argument in favour 
of the drill husbandry ; for the same reasons for adopting it ap- 
ply to both. 

The greater facility afforded of stirring up the earth about the 
roots of plants, thus enabling the soil, in dry weather, to imbibe 
more easily the dews of the atmosphere, and the carbonic acid 
which is usually near the surface—and of effectually killing 
weeds, thereby rendering a fallow useless—of applying manure 
more economically—and of saving seed*—are arguments in fa- 
vour of the diill and the horse-hoe, so substantial, that no prac- 
tice of a common farmer (who can seldom be brought to look 
further than the beam-end of his plough) ought to be opposed to 


* The usual quantity of wheat, sown in England, upon ground well prepared, is 
two and a half bushels, and the crop from twenty-two to tweaty four bushels. Mr. 
Coke ot Norfolk, and his tenants, by means of high manuring, are enabled to sow 
four and a half bushels per acre, and they procure from thirty to thirty-five bushels 
asacommoncrop. In the drill-husbandry, half a bushel is abundance. 
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it. The practice of men who follow the common routine with 
much prejudice and little knowledge, ought not to weigh against 
principles as practicable as they are intelligible. 

The abandonment of fallows is a saving of, at least, one-fifth 
of the produce of the whole country. There is no modern French 
author on agriculture, who does not regard the prevalence of 
Jacheres as an infallible mark of ignorance and prejudice. We 
are ready, however, to grant, that it may sometimes happen that 
a field is so full of the seeds of weeds, that the most expeditious 
way of cleaning it, is to let them grow up, and then repeatedly 
destroy them in hot weather before they are out of flower, by the 
plough, the horse-hoe, or the scarificator ; for a weed can never 
be destroyed unless you permit it togrow. But what are we to 
say toan American fallow '—where the land is allowed ¢o rest, 
as it is called, by bearing a plentiful crop of weeds, running to 
seed, instead of a crop of useful plants! 

At present, the broad-cast seems to prevail in Great-Britain 
over the drill-husbandry, even in Mr. Coke’s Norfolk farming, 
where, in consequence of high manuring, they sow from four to 
five bushels of seed-wheat to the acre, and where the expense of 
drilling would be repaid threefold by the saving of the seed. But 
we are of opinion that no great hazard of mistake will be incur- 
red, by predicting, that as knowledge increases among the agri- 
cultural class, the neatness and precision of the drill-culture will 
prevail. 

The rotation of crops does not appear to have been insisted on 
by the Ancients. Nor, indeed, so far as we know, any where 
but in Great Britain, where it has been carried sometimes to an 
inconvenient extent. Wheat is the material of bread in Europe ; 
and, therefore, the wheat crop is the main object of farming 
there. All the other operations of farming in Great Britain are 
subservient to the perfection of the wheat crop. Thus, when a 
farmer lays out his farm, he considers, first, what quantity of 
manure will be required to give a good coating of dung to his 
farm every four years, particularly his arable land; then, he 
calculates the quantity of stock necessary to supply the required 
manure ; then, he apportions his meadow land, and his turnip 
husbandry, so as to enable him to feed the necessary quantity of 
cattle ; and the straw of the grain crops is appropriated to the 
feeding of the stock in the farm yard. 

In the most approved style of British husbandry, the wheat 
erop occurs every fourth year. Wheat is never sown two years 
in succession: it is not considered as good farming even to per- 
mit two grain crops to come in succession, unless a clover crop 
be sown with the second grain crop. Wheat is never put in im- 
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mediately after dunging the ground, this is an established rule ; 
the crop is liable to be choked with weeds, or to run into straw. 
It usually follows potatoes, or oats and clover, or some horse- 
hoed crop. The kind of crops put in, in rotation, depend partly 
on the market demand, and partly on the nature of the soil.— 
Thus, cabbages on a clay soil, and carrotsina sand. The latter 
crop, for feeding cattle and horses, deserves more attention than 
has hitherto been paid to it in the sandy parts of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. The beautiful shining coat produced on horses 
that have a full allowance of carrots with corn, instead of hay, 
and the improvement in their wind as well as in their general 
appearance, we have often witnessed with delight. (See also an 
account of the culture of carrots, and their use in feeding horses, 
by Robert Billing, of Weasenham, Norfolk, 1765.) 

The general course that the experience of the best English 
farmers seems to have settled upon, is to manure every fourth 
year, and to raise a crop of wheat every fourth year. Barley 
and oats, with clover, are in common practice. Rye, so much 
used in our Middle States as food for horses among the German 
farmers, and for whiskey every where, is not a common crop in 
England. As food fer horses, oats are preferred there; and for 
whiskey, wheat and malted barley. The success of Tull, who took 
twelve wheat crops in succession without manure, depended on 
his planting, not every year on the same rows, but on the inter- 
vals. We are inclined to think, however, that whatever may 
be the advantages of deep ploughing and accurate pulverization, 
no practice will dispense with dunging ; more especially, since 
the French discovery that the Cerealia which contain gluten, and 
the Tetradynamiz and Indigo that contain albumen, require ni- 
trogen and animal manure, to be raised to perfection. In the 
succession of crops, the modern farming of Great Britain, in its 
improved state, rejects fallows ; substituting in lieu of them, a 
drill crop that requires horse-hoeing and weeding. In this 
country, we pay very little attention to Agriculture as a science, 
excepting, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia: the 
common farmer depends on the common routine. Hence, we 
see every where worn out lands bearing annually a crop of weeds 
running to seed; which half a dozen fallows can hardly extir- 
pate. We think it well to repeat, that no seed of a weed can 
be killed in the ground. To kill the weed, you must permit the 
seed to become a plant, and plough it up or hoe it down in hot 
weather, while in early flower at the latest. In a good and pro- 
fitable course of farming, no soil is ever worn out; it can be 
cropped for twenty years in the most profitable manner, and be 
in better heart at the end of the time, than at first. 
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The Turnip Husbandry is almost peculiar to England. Camp- 
bell, in his Political Survey of Great Britain, (v. III. p. 79,2d 
edit. Dublin, 1775) gives the merit of its introduction into Nor- 
folk, to “‘the great” Lord Viscount Townsend, one of the patrons 
of the drill culture. Loudon, in his compilation, No. 4877, 
says, it is due to Dawson, of Trogden, in Berkshire, and to 
Bailey, of Chilingham, in Northumberland ; but he does not cite 
his authority. As Clover and Gypsum constitute the basis of 
Pennsylvanian Agriculture, so the Turnip and Clover husbandry 
may be considered as characteristic of Great Britain. 

Columella, |. ii. c. 10, entitled, Quod solum cuique Legumini 
conveniat, mentions the Napus and the Rapum, apparently as 
varieties of the Turnip; and says, that they are food both for 
men and cattle; for which last purpose the Gauls use them. In 
England, we believe the Nape is the Norway or Swedish Tur- 
nip; an admirable plant for enduring the hard winters of our 
North-American climate. Neither this plant nor the Jerusalem 
artichoke ( Helianthus tuberosus ) which has the same good quality, 
and is excellent for hogs, appear to us sufficiently appreciated. 
Pliny speaks highly of the Turnip culture.—Hist. Nat. |. xviii. 
c. 13, and |. xix. ¢.5. The success of the Turnip culture in 
England, occasioned George I. to direct an account of this sys- 
tem to be drawn up for the use of his subjects in Hanover.— 
Camp. Pol. Surv. vy. IL. p. 80. 

The great merits of the Turnip husbandry are—lIst. It en- 
ables the farmer to put in practice a profitable course of crops 
on a light soil, which would hardly bear wheat without it. 
2. Turnips are the cheapest and most profitable food for cattle : 
affording more saleable meat for the same expenditure of value. 
In England, the taste of the Turnip in milk, prevents their being 
applied to the feeding of milch cows: but a little boiling water 
added to the milk, causes the turnip flavour to evaporate. 3. 'Tur- 
aips, when cattle are stall-fed on them, furnish the most plentiful 
manure ; and when fed off the land by sheep, (enclosing by hurdles 
or by nets, a portion of the turnip-field, according to the number 
of the flock, removing three sides of the temporary fence when 
the turnips within are consumed,) they afford one of the most con- 
venient and satisfactory methods of manuring a field for a wheat 
crop, hitherto discovered. ‘The waste of the turnips and the 
sheep manure ploughed in, put the farmer in no fear of a crop 
of weeds, so inimical to the wheat. 

All turnips should be drilled: the flat surface should be thrown 
up in ridges: they should be kept perfectly clean both by the 
horse-hoe and by hand-weeding. If sown broadcast, they should 
be hoed with a hoe not less than ten inches long: it is useless 
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to try this husbandry without a determination of keeping the 
whole crop as cleanas a garden. The produce in weight from 
an acre is very great if good care be taken of them during their 
growth; viz. from 5 to 15 tons in good soil; and in the moist 
climate of Ireland double or treble that weight. Individual 
turnips in England and Ireland, hoed as above mentioned, grow 
from 6 to 14]bs. in weight. Campbell, in his Political Survey, 
v. IIL. p. 79, says that at Tudenham, in Norfolk, a turnip has 
been known to weigh 29lbs. But they do not grow large in a 
southern climate, nor is the general produce per acre so great. 
They flourish best in a northern climate, and an atmosphere 
rather moist. We have seen the Swedish turnip introduced 
with excellent effect in Virginia. Still, it promises to become a 


‘very beneficial crop to a stock farmer on light land, even in the 


South. Moreover, as connected with this culture, employed in 
feeding stock, is the great amount of manure which it is calcu- 
lated to afford; this is an advantage of the very first consider- 
ation. A wheat, or any other crop, may be safely put in, after 
feeding off a field of turnips with sheep, and proper subsequent 
ploughing. Sir H. Davy says, that 1000 parts of turnip yield, 
042 of nutriment; of which 7 are mucilage, 34 sugar, and 1 
gluten; sothatan acre of turnips producing ten tons, will be 
about equal in nutriment to 154 bushels of wheat. 

In England, they use the juice of turnips to adulterate cider: 
and they make a kind of wine from it, used also for the purpose 
of adulteration, but in what way we know not. 

The next consideration of importance, is the theory and prac- 
tice of manures.* 

By a manure, in popular language, is meant any animal or 
vegetable substance added to the soil, which will undergo, or 
which has previously undergone decomposition by putrefying. 

More accurately, manures comprehend any addition to a soil, 
by which it is rendered more capable of promoting the growth of 
vegetables planted in it. 

Hence, a manure may act by altering the mechanical texture 
of a soil, in relation to the roots of plants planted init; so as to 
enable them to take firm hold of the soil for support, or to pene- 
trate more easily into the soil, in every direction that the roots 
may require. As when Clay is added to Sand, or Sand toClay, 
to make it more or less adhesive. 


. 
7. 


* Much of the substance of what follows on the subject of manures, is the same 
with the views taken of it by Dr. Cooper, in his edition of the Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia. Art. Agriculture and Manures:—where these subjects are treated differently, 
and, as we think, more accurately than in the British books on Agriculture, 
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A manure may also alter the texture of a soil, in relation to 
its capacity for imbibing or retaining moisture. 'The hot climate 
and long continued droughts of the Carolinas and Georgia, re- 
quire a different texture in this respect, from the moist and 
misty climates of Ireland, or the Highlands of Scotland. 

A portion of Clay consisting of one hundred parts by weight, 
being wetted until no more water would drop from it, was found 
to have imbibed and retained two times and a half its weight of 
water : the same weight of Chalk (Carbonate of Lime) retained 
one half its weight ; and the same weight of Siliceous sand, one 
quarter of its weight. These experiments made by Bergman, 
are cited by Mr. Kirwan, in his treatise ‘On Manures,” (p. 45.) 
The experiments of Fabroni are to the same purpose. Hence, 
whether the first mentioned, or the last mentioned intention be 
required to be fulfilled, Clay or Marle is a proper manure for 
Sand, and Sand for Clay, and Calcareous earth for both. But 
the constituent portions of the various earths in a soil, fertile as 
to its capacity for retaining moisture, cannot be ascertained until 
very many facts and experiments have been observed and de- 
tailed, beyond what we know at present: and in relation also, 
not merely to the quantity of rain that falls in an average of 
years.on a given place, but to the relative proportion of dry and 
wet weather on the average of a series of years. ‘Thus, at 
Stockport and Manchester, in England, the yearly fall of rain 
will be about 36 inches, according to Dr. Percival, and the num- 
ber of rainy days may amount to 234 in a year, as a friend of ours 
has counted. As many cubic inches of rain may fall in Charles- 
ton in a dozen days, as in the 234 days of rain in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester ; so that the expression of a moist and rainy 
climate, relates not so much to the quantity of rain that falls, as 
to the number of days and hours the rain occupies in falling.— 
Fifty inches of rain per annum, with three months of drought, 
will not constitute a rainy climate. 

Probably, five parts of Siliceous sand, three parts of Calcareous 
earth, or Carbonate of Lime, and two parts of pure Argillaceous 
earth, would be a mixture that might deserve to be regarded as 
fertile, as to the view now under consideration. The proposal 
of General Beatson to manure with Clay baked in an oven, or 
half burnt, so as to be perfeetly friable and pulverizable without 
losing its capacity for imbibing and retaining moisture, seems 
to us an improvement of no slight importance. Trusting 
to his description and calculations, we regard the expense as 
very moderate. So treated, the Clay can be ground into a coarse 


powder, and intimately mixed with the soil which it is meant to 
improve. 
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* ‘Besides the ways and manners above mentioned, ma- 
nures may be applied also to stimulate the living fibres of the 
plant; and they may be applied as a pabulum or food, to nourish 
the plant. Hitherto, in all the British publications on manures, 
they are considered either as acting mechanically, or by their 
chemical decomposition as affording the substances which are 
taken up as nutriment. Kirwan, indeed, ‘‘On Manures,” (p. 48) 
seems to think that saline substances may act as condiments to 
plants ; and enable them to take up more food. His excepting 
Gypsum, arose from his considering this substance as a septic, a 
promoter of putrefaction in vegetables, and, therefore, as having 
no other action than what it exerted on the dead matter employed 
asamanure. Sir H. Davy, in his fifth Lecture, seems to think it 
necessary to combat the notion that vegetables are possessed of 
life in the same sense as animals ; whose life he seems to consider as 
emanating from a superior immaterial principle. We shall cite the 
passage in a note,* and only observe upon it here, that a man may 


* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, (p. 170.)—* It is impossible to peruse any 
eonsiderable part of the vegetable statics of Hales, without receiving a deep im- 
ag ye of the dependence of the motion of the sap upon common physical agencies. 

n the same tree, this sagacious person observed, that in a cold cloudy morning, 
when no sap ascended, a sudden change was produced by a gleam of sunshine of 
half an hour, and a vigorous motion of the fluid. The alteration of the wind from the 
South to the North, immediately checked the effect. On the coming on of a cold after- 
noon after a hot day, the sap that had been rising began to fall. A warm shower and a 
sleet storm produced opposite effects.” [Well: is there any physiologist who de- 
nies the effect of heat and cold, upon physiological action? Are not the manifes- 
tations of life in the winter-torpidity of cold-blooded animals, dependent on these 
changes? 

“ Many of his observations likewise shew, that the different powers which act on 
the adult tree, produce different effects at different seasons. Thus, in the early 
spring, before the buds expand, the variations of temperature, and changes of the 
state of the atmosphere, with regard to moisture and dryness, exert their great ef- 
fects upon the expansion and contraction of the vessels; and then the tree is in what 
the gardeners call, its bleeding season.”” [And is not the physiological effect of at- 
mospheric dryness and moisture equally apparent in the human frame; in Phtisis, 
in Asthma, in Rheumatism, in Gout?] ‘“ When the leaves are fully expanded, the 
great determination of the sap is to these new organs. Hence, a tree which emits 
sap copiously from a wound, while the buds are opening, will no longer emit it in 
summer when the leaves are perfect ; but in the variable weather towards the end 
of autumn, when the leaves are falling, it will again possess the power of bleeding 
in a very slight degree in the warmest days, but at no othertime.” [Who ever 
doubted that heat and cold acted respectively as a stimulus and a sedative on the 
animal fibre 7} 

“Tn all these circumstances, there is nothing analogous to the irritable action of 
animal systems. In animal systems, the heart and arteries are in constant pulsation. 
‘Their functions are unceasingly performed in all climates and in all seasons; in 
winter as well as in spring, upon the arctic snows and under the tropical suns.— 
They neither cease in the periodical returns of their nocturnal sleep, common to 
most animals, nor in the long sleep of winter peculiar to a few species. The power 
is connected with animation, is limited to beings possessing the means of voluntary 
locomotion ; it co-exists with the first appearance of vitality, it disappears only 
with the last spark of life.” [Can SirH. Davy tell us how the partial suspension of 
vitality during winter in vegetables, differs from the same phenomenon in cold- 
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‘be an excellent Chemist, and a miserable Physiologist; and that his 

notion of the life of animals being a sub-agent of some governing 
superior principle, will carry him just as far beyond the bounds 
of common sense, as of orthodoxy. This is reviving the Archeeus 
of Van Helmont, and the Anima of Stahl. That the superior 
immaterial principle which is usually ascribed to man, as a cha- 
racteristic of his species, is common to the whole tribe of animals 
from the human being to the musquitoe, the oyster, or the earth- 
worm, is an opinion not warranted by known faets or sound phi- 
losophy. 

The best account we can give of a Vegetable and Animal, is 
nearly that of Mr. Keith, in his System of Phisiological Botany. 
(v. IL. p. 471.—Lond. 1816.) 

A Vegetable is an organized and living substance, springing 
from a seed or a germ which it re-produces ; effecting the de- 
velopement of its parts by the introsusception and assimilation 
of unorganized matter, derived from the soil by means of the 
roots, or from the atmosphere by the action of the leaves: and 
possessing fibres irritable and contractile on the application of 
stimulus ; but possessing no nervous apparatus, serving as the 
organ of feeling, or of voluntary locomotion. 

An Animal is an organized and living substance, springing 
from an egg, or embryo, which it again produces: effecting the 
developement of its parts by means of the introsusception of or- 
ganized substances o1 their products: possessing fibres irritable 
and contractile on the application of stimulus; and a nervous 


blooded animals? Have not both the one and the other a vital power of resistin 
to a great degree, the effects of cold, and of preserving the vegetable and anim 
temperature unaffected by the atmospheric change? Can Sir H. Davy make the 
alligator and the sea-horse, or the white bear, companions of the same climate ?} 

“ Vegetables may be truly said to be living systems in this sense, that they pos- 
sess the means of converting the elements of common matter into organized struc- 
tures, both by assimilation and re-production.” [In the name of common sense 
what are these but the peculiar and characteristic powers of life? Of life, acting 
independently in these respects of any law of mechanical or chemical philosophy ? 
Is the production of progeny one of the common physical agencies?] “But we 
must not suffer ourselves to be deluded by the very extensive application of the 
word life, to conceive in the life of plants, any power similar to that producing the 
life of animals. In calling forth the vegetable functions, physical agents alone seem 
to operate; but in the animal system, these agents are made subservient to a supe- 
rior principle. Togivethe argument in plainer language, there are few philosophers 
who would incline to assert the existence of any thing immaterial in the vegetable 
economy,”—[no more than in the animal economy of an elephant, or a sponge.] 
“Such a doctrine is worthy only of a poetic form. The imagination may easily 
give Dryads to our trees, and Sylphs to our flowers, but neither Dryads nor Sylphs 
can be admitted in vegetable physiology; and for reasons nearly as strong, irri- 
tability and animation ought to be excluded.” (Upon this strange assertion, it will 
not be unfair to observe, that Sir H. Davy ought to have furnished more un- 
exceptionable reasons in support of an opinion, contradicted by every known 


Botanist and Physiologist, during a century past, and universally rejected in the 
present day. ] 
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apparatus, the organ of perception or feeling, of intellect, of mo- 
ral qualities, and of voluntary motion. 

Animal matter can generally be distinguished from vegetable 

matter, by the strong phosphoric odour which the former does, 
and the latter does not exhale while burning. 

It is probable that the decompositions and combinations which 
take place during digestion, assimilation and secretion, both in 
animals and vegetables, are results of galvanic action, put in 
force by the principle of life; but no other power or principle 
than that of life, can account for re-production, as the result of 
the stimulus given to the ovum, the seed, or the germ, by the 
male of every species, both in vegetables and animals. No 
chemistry of the laboratory, no “physical agency” can explain 
this. 

The introsusception, digestion, assimilation, and secretion of 
food, both in animals and in vegetables, are processes carried 
on in direct defiance of all mechanical and chemical laws of ac- 
tion, (Sir H. Davy’s Physical Agencies.) Chemical action takes 
place and prevails in dead only, not in living matter. The living 
powers of vegetables and animals counteract and control chemi- 
cal action. 

That irritability, contractility, and increased action, can be 
produced in the vegetable as well as in the animal fibre, by the 
application of any stimulating substance, is well known to Bota- 
nists; particularly in the more manifest instances of the Mimosa, 
the Dionca muscipula, the Drosera, the Cactus tuna, the Ber- 
beris, the Stylidium glandulosum, &c. So, the action of light 
upon the motion of a plant; the action of heat on the develope- 
ment and maturation of leaves, flowers and fruits; the attrac- 
tion of distant nutriment and moisture on roots, and above all, 
the phenomena of impregnation and assimilation, seem to have 
no more to do with Sir Humphrey Davy’s Physical Agencies 
than they have with the phenomena of a game of chess, or the 
music of aball-room. Can any “ physical agency” account for the 
apparent voluntarity that so frequently takes place in the im- 
pregnation of the Water Lily? Or for the sleep of plants, or 
the incessant motion of the leaves of Hedysarum gyrans? Re- 
spect for the well earned reputation of Sir H. Davy, as a Chem- 
ist second to no other, has induced us to dwell upon this refuta- 
tion, perhaps needlessly. We shall, therefore proceed, and in 
the course of our reasoning, consider a plant as other Botanists 
and Physiologists consider it, a living being. 

Manures then may act by stimulating the fibres of a plant to 
stronger action. By inducing them to eat and drink more, and 
digest and assimilate more perfectly : as when we take pepper 
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and mustard, and salt and wine in reasonable quantity, or quinine, 
when vital action is languid. Also, by exciting the healthy 
living fibre to throw off a diseased or dead fibre; as we apply 
stimulant applications to 1}|-conditioned sores to excite the healthy 
parts to slough off the diseased parts. 

The substances used that produce this effect, are generally 
Lime, Gypsum, Salt and Soap-boiler’s ashes. Hitherto, they have 
been employed empirically ; the point of view in which they are 
now considered, was hinted at by Kirwan, in a solitary sentence 
already quoted, and stated at length in Cooper’ s edition of the 
Domestic Encyclopedia: but no where else that we recollect. 

_ If these substances do not act as forming part of the pabulum 
or food of the plant: if they do not act by altering the mechani- 
cal texture of the soil, there is no other mode of accounting for 
their action than that now suggested; unless, indeed, we recur 
to Kirwan’s theory of their septic power, which is by no means 
established by experience in practice, or by sufficient experi- 
ments instituted for the purpose. Nor if it were, will it account 
for the effects produced. We are not prepared or disposed to 
deny, that these substances, employed in useful proportions, may 
act as septics upon undecomposed manure in the ground; but 
nothing certain of this nature is yet known on sufficient authority. 

They do not constitute the food of plants. Nothing can enter 
into the composition of a plant, unless accidentally, that is not 
an essentially component part of a vegetable. We find siliceous, 
aluminous, calcareous earths in plants: we find common Salt, 
Gypsum, Soda, Potash, Phosphat of Lime, and other substances 
in plants, when these substances are found in the soil wherein 
the plants grow. But the same plants can and do grow to per- 
fection without them. When these substances are dissolved in 
minute quantities in the juices which the plants by their roots 
drink up from the soil, they will of course enter into the sap; 
and if the vital power of the secretory vessels be not strong 
enough to excrete them, they will be deposited in the vessels and 


joints of the plants. As the siliceous Tabasheer in the joints of 


the Bamboo; as the Siliceous earth in the straw of the Cerealia, 
and the scowring Flag. So, the charcoal of an old tree will very 
often strike fire with steel; not so the charcoal of a young tree. 
So, Gypsum has been found in rhubarb, and calcareous earth in 
potatoes manured with Lime. So, the Salsola Sod will yield 
Soda near the seaside, and Potash, when planted for some time 
inland. All these instances are manifestly cases of accidental 
product ; and the substances enumerated are by no means es- 
sential parts of the plants wherein they happen to be found. 
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I conclude, therefore, that they cannot be considered as pa- 
bula. Moreover, the increase in weight of vegetable food from 
these manures cannot be accounted for from the weight of the 
manure put on. Thus we were present.at the laying out of a 
clover-field, of which one half was sown with clover without 
manure of any kind, and the other half was sown with ground 
gypsum after the clover had just appeared above ground, in the 
proportion of not quite two bushels, but more than a bushel and 
a half to the acre. The clover hay from the unmanured part, 
was a ton and a half per acre; and double that quantity from 
the portion of the field manured with gypsum. Now, the quantity 
of gypsum employed, even if every particle of it had been taken 
up and converted into food, could not have added more than its 
own weight, or about 120Ibs. : but its effect was, to produce an 
increase of a ton and a half. So, when Lime is strewed on the 
soil, it remains there; it is not eaten and digested by the plant. 
Both Lime and Gypsum also, are manures for more than one or 
two years. Hence, the increase of vegetation cannot be ac- 
counted for from their mechanical action, or from any chemical 
action, or from their forming any part of the food of plants. As 
to chemical action, it is none ; for Gypsum is not decomposable 
in the common atmospheric temperature ; and the Lime ina 
week becomes carbonated by attracting carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. 

As to common salt, we know too little, experimentally, about 
it. Mr. Legrand, ( Young’s Annals of Agricult. v. V. p. 149) 
found that so far as sixteen bushels per acre, it was an useful 
manure: from thence to forty bushels, it gradually destroyed 
vegetation. Mr. Parke, the C hemist, published a letter on the 
adv antages of using salt as a manure, which Judge Peters pro- 
cured to be re- published i in Philadelphia, but we know no result 

of experience on this subject. 

Soap-boiler’s ashes are a common manure in England: they 
consist of Glauber’s Salt, common Salt, Sulphuret of Soda, and 
various impurities, w hose action can only be explained on the 
suggestions we have just made. 

Sea-sand, the mud of salt marshes, and other substances of a 
saline nature, must be referred to the same explanation. T hey 
are all stimuli—they irritate the fibres of the roots—they excite 
stronger action. The perspiration from the leaves in a clover- 
field manured with Gypsum, is obviously increased, as well as 
the general vigour and growth of the plant. 

Manures may act by “furnishing nutriment to the plant: asa 
pabulum or food, convertible into the substance of the plant it- 
self. Nothing can be an essential part of a plant that does not, 
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when decomposed, furnish the substances of which a plant con- 
sists. Of what substances does a plant consist? Take a piece 
of oak-wood, fresh from the tree; weigh it; cut it into small 
pieces; put it into a glass retort; lute on a glass receiver ; and to 
this, lute on also a bent glass-tube to go under the shelf of a 
pneumatic trough, and convey into inverted receivers the gases 
that would otherwise escape; apply fire gradually; distil and 
receive all the products. First, an aqueous and acid vapour will 
come over, which may be condensed in the receiver. This is 
accompanied with an empyreumatic oil, and is, in fact, the py- 
roligneous acid procured by the gunpowder makers, when they 
distil wood to make their charcoal. Then come over gases, 
viz. carbonic acid gas, carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxyd and 
hydrogen. In the retort, when no more products come over, 
you get charcoal, the same bulk as the wood, and about one 
fourth or one fifth part in weight.* Burn the charcoal, and 
about one part in 250, by weight, in an old tree, will be ashes ; 
the rest will burn away in the open air, inthe form of carbonic 
acid gas. Of these ashes, part are carbonate of potash, and the 
rest, earths of the same nature with the soil in which the tree 
grew. ‘The carbonate of potash in the ashes of oak-wood, 
amounts to about four pqunds in a bushel, or 1-15 part. In 
hickory; they amount to six pounds in a bushel of ashes. 

The essential oil of the pyroligneous acid, is convertible by 
means of a red heat in an iron retort, into carbonic acid and 
carburetted hydrogen ; that is, into carbon and hydrogen. 

The acid liquor, which is vinegar, is formed out of oxygen, 
earbon and hydrogen. 

The water is oxygen and hydrogen. 

The gases that come over, are chiefly carbon and hydrogen : 
in the carbonic oxyd, a small quantity of oxygen. 

The earths are not essential to the plant, either in kind or 
quantity ; and the alkali is about ;!- of ;1,th, and of this nearly 
one half is carbonic acid, which is oxygen and carbon. 

Hence, a plant may be considered as composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, with oxygen in a far less proportion than either. 

Suppose we take pine-wood instead of oak: the only differ- 
ence will be, that from the resin of the pine we shall obtain more 
carburetted hydrogen by means of a red heat, but the elements 
of the plant, will be the same ; and so will it be whatever plant 
we take for the experiment. In this analysis nothing is lost.— 
The whole plant, decomposed into its elements, is there. Hence, 


* By the experiments of Mr. Mushet, of the Clyde iron.works, 140 parts by 
weight of oak wood, furnish 76,895 of gas, water and acid; 22,682 of charcoal; and 
0,432 of ashes, of which last, we know about 1-15th is carbonate of potash. 
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if a plant contain nothing as an uniform and constant part of it, 
but carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and about +;';gth part of 
potash, nothing can afford nourishment to a plant, but what is 
decomposable into carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, either spon- 
taneously when exposed to the atmosphere, or by the action of 
the vegetable organs of the plant itself. 

It is true, in some plants already mentioned, and which con- 
tain gluten and albumen, nitrogen becomes a constituent part ; 
this can be furnished either by the atmosphere, or by animal 
manure. 

We make use of chemical reasoning and chemical terms, and 
we call in the aid of Physiology, because we are not addressing 
ourselves to the servant who ploughs the ground, but to his 
master. It is in vain to suppose that the theory of Husbandry 
can be understood by a man who is not well acquainted with 
the elements of Chemistry and Physiology. ‘This last most use- 
ful branch of knowledge, is strangely neglected in our Colleges 
and Universities ; although it lays at the root of all Physics, of 
all Metaphysics, and of every disquisition relating to the nature 
of animals and vegetables. The wagon loads of words without 
meaning, that an accurate knowledge of the elements of Physi- 
ology would enable us to dispense with, is truly astonishing. 
But, d nos moutons. 

Under what forms, when applied, are carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen taken into a plant as nutriment ? 

What parts of the plant does nature employ for the purpose? 

Hasenfratz and Kirwan, were both persuaded that carbon 
was the chief pabuJum of plants. It is true, that we procure from 
20 to 25 per cent. of charcoal, and that the carbon in the con- 
densed liquor, and in the gases obtained, is considerable: but, 
we should probably mistake, in ascribing more than one-half of 
the weight of a plant to carbon; the hydrogen and the water 
(hydrogen and oxygen) will, probably, make up the other half. 

Carbon alone, whether applied in the shape of charcoal, coal, 
or soot, is utterly indecomposable. Sir H. Davy says he dis- 
solved a small part of charcoal in water in a tube hermetically 
sealed: but the only experiment really worth noticing, is one by 
Arthur Young, who dissolved charcoal by boiling it in a solution 
of Carbonate of Potash ; in which form, it was a most powerful 
manure. I know of no way in which it can become part of the 
food of plants, but when taken up by the roots in its nascent 
state of extrication, by decomposition of the substances, fluids, 
or gases containing it, or by the decomposition of atmospherical 
carbonic acid by the leaves ; which, indeed, is the great source 
of its supply. 
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Hydrogen is found in connexion with water, and almost every 
other decomposable substance acting as a manure, whether pro- 
ducing fluids or gases. 

Nor is there any difficulty in accounting for oxygen contained 
in plants, so abundant on every side are the sources of it. 

But let us examine the most usual Manures of nutriment. 

Stable-yard Manure.—As this has been a vegetable before, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving that it may become a 
vegetable again. It has either fermented into the soluble buty- 
raceous mass of the old farm-yard management, or it is em- 
ployed fresh, and permitted to undergo a gradual decomposition 
in the soil. In the first method, it acts sooner, and in the same 
quantity more efficaciously : but this management of a dung- 
heap, occasions a loss of at least one half of the nutritious mat- 
ter, dissipated in the various gases that are extricated, or per- 
mitted to run away by the rains falling on the dung-heap. Every 
such heap of dung should have a covering over it, to preserve it 
from excessive heat and from moisture. 

The great advantage of a long previous fermentation of the 
dung, especially when mixed with fresh lime, is to kill the secds 
of weeds, which the mere digestive powers of horses and cattle 
are unable to effect. In every other respect, the most advan- 
tageous and economical use of dung, is to plough it under ground 
in its fresh and recent state. 

Night-soil:—Beyond all doubt the most powerful and effi- 
cacious of all manures. It would be no exaggeration to say, that 
if the economy used by the Chinese, or even by the French and 
other inhabitants of the continent of Europe, were used in Ame- 
rica, at least ten millions worth of produce might be added to 
the crops of this country. In France, the fosses d’disance 
inodores, and the dried Night-soil sold as a Poudrette for ma- 
nure, are in common use. This substance should be mixed with 
at least an equal quantity of slacked lime, which takes away all 
odour, and then, with three or four times its quantity of common 
earth, and made into a compost. 

Mud from Ponds—the Cleanings of Ditches, &c:—Require to 
he previously fermented to kill the seeds of weeds. 

The Sweepngs of Streets are liable to the same remark. 

Ground Bones.—These contain Phosphate of Lime, Carbo- 
nate of Lime, and from one-third to one-half of animal gelly, 
fat,and albumen. In Paris, bones are employed in the manu- 
facture of portable soup. The bones are boiled in water to get 
at the fat and mucilage ; then they are digested in diluted muri- 
atic acid for about ten or twelve days; then washed in cold 
water to separate the solution of Lime and Phosphate of Lime ; 
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the transparent gelatine remains in shape of the bone. It is 
dissolved in boiling water ; it is flavoured to the palate of the 
cook who manufactures it; concentrated into portable soup, and 


“go sold. 


When young, we attended a Veterinary School in London, and 
a Repository of Dead Horses, at St. John’s, Clerkenwell. Let us 
give the history of a DEAD HORSE. The owner sends him to 
the currier, to whom he is worth about half a guinea. The cur- 
rier sends him to the Repository, where he is skinned, and dis- 
sected before the pupils who attend, and who pay from a guinea 
totwo guineas a year for the privilege. The currier takes the skin. 
The flesh is cut off, boiled, and sold to the retailers of cats’ meat 
and dogs’ meat, who sell it about the streets of London at three 
ha!t-pence per pound. The bones being broken and _ boiled, 
the fat, when cold, is taken off and sold to the makers of cart- 
grease for carriages. The bones are then ground by means of 
a steam-engine, and sold in powder to the farmers to be used 
(like soot) as a top-dressing for wheat: both these manures con- 
taining volatile alkali when decomposed, and supplying nitro- 
gen. The bones contain, after being boiled, full one-third of 
their weight of animal gelatine, which, undergoing putrefaction 
and gradual decomposition, becomes a valuable manure. All 
the bones from the plains of Waterloo, were actually collected 
and exported to England, principally to Hull. ‘The price of 
ground bones at that port, about three years ago, was 23s. 104d. 
sterling per bushel. 

The bodies at Waterloo, were first searched over for money, 
watches, trinkets and clothes. ‘Then came the purveyors of 
human hair, for the supply of the makers of false hair, wigs, 
curls and frizettes; then came another class, who extracted 
from the dead bodies, all the sound teeth, for the supply of the 
dentists ; then, when the flesh had putrefied, the collectors of 
bones searched the field for their harvest. 

Frequently, the ground bones instead of being bought by the 
farmers for manure, are sold to the manufacturers of volatile al- 
kali and sal ammoniac, for distillation; sometimes, for the 
hafts of knives and forks, and the common imitations of 
ivoly. ‘ 

Woollen Rags, refuse parings of Skins, and other animal mat- 
ters, having previously been vegetables, are well adapted, by 
gradual decomposition, to be converted into vegetables again. 

Spring Crops of tares, vetches, buckwheat, or any other vege- 
table sown early, and ploughed in, just as they begin to flower, 
constitute a very judicious mode of supplying manure to the 
eaith, when no other is to be procured. It may be asked, if 
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you plough into the ground the crop which the ground has 
already nourished, what do you gain? The reply is, you gain 
the whole of the nutriment that the crop has acquired from the 
air, and from the decomposition of water: an amount of nutri- 
ment, probably, equal to one-fourth, at least, of what the plant 
can furnish by gradual decomposition. This brings us to the 
question, what parts of the plant does nature set to work to ob- 
tain nutriment and supply the growth ? 

First—The Roots. There is no evidence whatever, that the 
roots of a plant can take in any solid matter, or any gaseous 
matter, unless previously dissolved in water. The sap of every 
tree and plant, whether ascending or descending, is a fluid ; 
holding in solution more or less of the substances destined to 
become parts of the plant itself. How does this fluid ascend by 
means of the roots? Assuredly not by capillary attraction, 
which would stop at an inch or two; nor by any of Sir H. 
Davy’s “ physical agencies,”’ which are utterly worthless to ac- 
count for the phenomenon. Our mode of explaining it, is as 
follows: a drop of fluid, containing nutriment, comes in contact 
with a root fibre in search of nutriment. The mouth of the 
fibre, that is, the internal sides of the tube, become stimulated ; 
they contract on the drop of fluid, and by a contraction a tergo, 
propel it upwards, where another part of the containing tube 
being stimulated in like manner, contracts in like manner, and 
the drop is thus propelled to the very top of its course, in con- 
sequence of the irritability of the living fibres of the containing 
vessels.* In its course, it undergoes the processes necessary to 
form it into the nutriment, and assimilate it to the substance of 
the plant. This is done by means of the peculiar organization 
of each plant, acting as the nature of the plant requires. 

Were we to propose a theory, it should be, that the organi- 
zation of vegetables and animals, includes and arranges a series 
of galvanic batteries ; by means whereof, decompositions and 
recompositions are effected in organized bodies, which the chem- 
istry of the laboratory cannot explain. We strongly suspect, 


* We are aware of the theory of Monsieur Dutrochet in his late book, “L’ Agent 
ammediat du mouvement vital dévoilé dans sa nature, et dans sa mode d'action, 
ches les végétaux et chez les animaux.”—S8vo. Paris, 1826. M. Dutrochet is of 
opinion that the lymphatic tubes through which the sap ascends, are incontractile ; 
but for no valid reason in support of this doubt that we can discover. If the vege- 
table fibre be possessed of vegetable life, it must be contractile ; this being the a. 
racteristic property of living fibre. Nor can his obscure explanation by endosmose 
and exosmose be satisfactorily admitted, without admitting the contractile property 
of the cells and membranes introduced in his explanation ; nor does the appli- 
cation of galvanism in the experiment of M. Porret, or in that of M. Dutrochet, 


negative the contractility of the living fibre—especially as those experiments did 
not succced with inorganic substances. 
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that when two dissimilar bodies come in contact, electrical ef- 
fects, chemical effects, and caloric, more or less, are always pro- 
duced: whenever two dissimilar bodies, with an intervening 
conducting fluid, capable of acting upon one of them, come to- 
gether, galvanic effects are produced. And these arrangements 
are certainly found in every living vegetable and animal. But 
the view we car as yet take, is not clear: we see as yet through 
a glass darkly; and, to use the language of the Poet, “ the 
present affords but a glimpse through the gloom.” How- 
ever, discoveries are in progress, and in this, as in every other 
respect, we may cheeringly say of the march of mind, Ca Ira. 

During the decompositions of the sap, the observations of Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard, which we see nothing to controvert, will 
apply. Whenever hydrogen and oxygen unite in a vegetable, 
so that the oxygen is to the hydrogen in a greater proportion 
than is found in water, the result is an acid. Whenever they 
unite in the same proportions that form water, the produce is 
saccharine, or mucilaginous, or fecula, or woody fibre. When- 
ever they unite so that the oxygen is in a less proportion than in 
water, we have resins, oils, gum-resins, caoutchouc, &c. In 
these cases, carbon forms the third ingredient. 

In Pine and Fir trees, there seems no doubt but water itself 
is decomposed, and oxygen is given out, during the formation of 
pitch, turpentine, &c. Is the common prejudice, so prevalent 
in South-Carolina, in favour of a summer's residence in the 
pine-woods, confirmed by this explanation ? It seems so to us. 

So much for the function of the roots. But the /eaves also 
play their part in the business of nutriment. The experiments 
of Priestly, Ingenhouz, Sennebier, and Woodhouse of Phila- 
delphia, have established the fact, beyond all doubt, that the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere, is decomposed by the leaves of 
a plant, when the leaves are stimulated into action by the light 
of thesun. This, we suspect, is one of the great sources of the 
supply of carbon; and of course, a crop ploughed in, adds to 
the soil as so much gain, all that the leaves have acquired from 
the atmosphere. But this addition of carbon, induces also from 
the roots, a greater supply of hydrogen and of oxygen; which 
would not have been needed, had not this additional carbon . 
been procured by the industry of the leaves. ‘The theory of 
manure, therefore, by means of crops ploughed in, while in 
early flower, is supported by all the considerations above sug- 
gested. 

Such are the observations we have thought it worth the while 
of our readers to consider on the leading points of practical and 
theoretical Agriculture. Let no one turn aside contemptuously 
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from theory ; for, until the theory of the art be well established 
and generally understood, the practice will be desultory, em- 
pirical, and unintelligible. It is to the enlightened part of our 
community that we are to look for useful explanations, and per- 
manent improvements in the practice of this first of arts. The 
suggestions of this paper, therefore, are addressed to the well- 
informed class of our readers, in hopes of exciting attention and 
reflection among those of our citizens, who are most capable of 
adding to the common fund of useful knowledge. 





Art. UL—1. The Campaign of 1781, in the Carolinas; with 
Remarks, Historical and Critical, on Johnson’s Life of Greene, 
&e. By H. Lee. Philadelphia. 1824. 


2. Letter of the Earl of Moira (formerly Lord Rawdon) to 
General Henry Lee, in relation to the Execution of Colonel 
Isaac Hayne. Written, 1813: Published, 1824. 


Tue work which stands at the head of this Article, is one of 
those controversial publications which owes its existence to 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Sketches of the Life of Greene.” It is written by 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, son of the late General Henry Lee, who 
states, that he wishes it to be regarded merely as “ the effort of 
a son to defend the memory of his father. It is not our purpose, 
however, to enter into the merits of the controversy between 
the author of the ‘‘ Sketches,” and of the “‘ Campaign of 1781.” 
We do not propose to become umpires between these literary 
combatants, but merely to call the attention of our readers to 
an incident in our revolutionary history, which is alluded to in 
the work before us, and which produced the letter of the Earl 
of Moira. We mean, THE EXeEcuTION of CoLoneL Isaac 
HAYNE. 

Perhaps, no event involving the fate of an individual, ever 
excited deeper interest in the public mind than that execution. 
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From one end of the continent to the other, the transaction filled 
every bosom with indignation, and threatened to give to the 
war a darker and more melancholy character. Every circum- 
stance connected with it was fully canvassed, every minute de- 
tail was eagerly listened to, and public opinion, at least, in this 
country, finally settled down into a conviction, that a more bar- 
barous and useless sacrifice of the life of an innocent and esti- 
mable man, never disgraced any age or any country. Nor was 
this sentiment confined to those who had taken part with the 
Americans in the great struggle :—We have the authority of 
eye and ear witnesses of the fact, that the excitement in Charles- 
ton, (then a Royal garrison) among the adherents of the British 
Government, was deep and profound, and the expression of 
their regret and condemnation by no means stifled. Even in 
England, the fate of Colonel Hayne, created an interest scarcely 
inferior to that produced by the death of André. The merits 
of the proceeding were discussed by the press, and within the 
walls of Parliament, with a boldness and freedom, which shewed, 
that however it might be in the power of the Ministry to prevent 
an official inquiry into the subject, they could not prevent the 
formation and expression of opinions extremely unfavorable 
to the conduct of the Royal commanders in South-Carolina. It 
is not to be supposed, that under these circumstances, any justifi- 
cation or apology that could have been offered for the act, was 
omitted. The public attention both in Great Britain and this 
country was too much roused, the reputation of Lord Rawdon 
and Colonel Balfour too deeply involved in the inquiry, to per- 
mit them to remain indifferent, or to omit to offer any defence 
of which the act was susceptible. Accordingly, we find that 
the grounds on which they pretended to justify their conduct 
were immediately after the execution of Colonel Hayne, ex- 
plicitly stated and publicly avowed, and every thing they had 
to urge in their defence was submitted to the judgment of the 
world. Public opinion was formed on these full and authentic 
materials, and when the transaction came finally to be recorded 
in the histories of the day, the proceedings, ‘documents and 
arguments in relation to it, were all referred to, as the basis of 
the judgment which the impartial historian felt himself com- 
pelled to pronounce. We venture to say, that if there be a single 
event connected with our revolutionary history, on which a fixed 
and settled opinion has been entertained by all classes of men, 
it is, that the execution of Colonel Hayne was an illegal and 
barbarous act of vengeance, executed by Lord Rawdon and 
Colonel Balfour, without even the shadow of excuse or apology— 
and, that this opinion rested not on the prejudices and passions 
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of the day—not on loose rumours or doubtful allegations—but 
on well authenticated, notorious and admitted facts. Under 
these circumstances, it was certainly calculated to excite no 
little astonishment, that an attempt should have been made up- 
wards of thirty years after the transaction occurred, and when 
almost all the contemporaries of the parties had been “ gathered 
to their fathers,” to give an entirely new aspect to the affair.— 
The author of the “Campaign of 1781,” attempts to excuse the 
course he has pursued in publishing the letter of the Earl of 
Moira, by suggesting, that ‘it will afford a fair opportunity to 
such of his (Colonel Hayne’s) surviving friends, as may be best 
acquainted with the facts, to give a definite and categorical 
refutation of whatever incorrect opinions or inaccurate state- 
ments it may contain, and to satisfy, not their countrymen, but 
the world, that the doom of this lamented patriot was as un- 
merited, as the fortitude with which he met it, was touching and 
heroic.” 

But it does appear to us, that in publishing the letter of Lord 
Moira, (if there was any propriety in publishing it at all) Mr. 
Lee would have done but a simple act of justice to the memory 
of Colonel Hayne, and we think to the reputation of his own 
Father, if he had turned to the histories of the day, and demon- 
strated from them, that the facts of the case afford no support for 
the apology now offered by one of the perpetrators of the deed. 
If he had taken this course, one of the most interesting events 
in our history would not have been subjected to suspicion, the 
memory of one of the most distinguished of our martyrs, 
would not, even for a moment, have been sullied by the breath 
of calumny, and we should have been saved the trouble of ex- 
posing the misrepresentations of the Ear! of Moira. 

The author of the “Campaign of 1781,” speaks of the letter of 
the Noble Earl, as distinguished for ‘its calm and elevated tone, 
its lucid and modest sratements, its mild sensibility and noble 
moderation,” and expresses his regret ‘that the liberal and 
enlightened were induced to entertain opinions so injurious to 
the character of its author.” “It is plain (adds Mr. Lee) from 
this document, that many of the circumstances previous to the 
Execution have been misunderstood in this country ; and, that in 
so far as the resentment and abhorrence which the calamity oc- 
casioned, received aggravation from them, it was unfounded ;’— 

and he concludes by charging Judge Johnson with “ re-echoing, 
amplifying and distorting the prevailing misapprehensions re- 
garding it.” Now, we regret extremely that we are not in- 
formed, which are “the many circumstances,” connected with 
the execution of Colonel Hayne, that have been ‘“ misunderstood 
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in this country,” and we confess that we cannot comprehend 
how it was possible that a simple letter from Lord Moira, un- 
supported by a single document of any kind, could be deemed 
of sufficient weight and authority to overthrow the statements 
of every American historian, including General Lee himself, 
and to stamp as “‘ prevailing misapprehensions,” historical facts 
never questioned until now. Will the author contend that the 
loose statements of Lord Moira in a letter written on ship-board, 
upwards of thirty years after the melancholy transaction to 
which it refers had taken place, could be sufficient to disprove 
facts, stated by Dr. Ramsay, who was present at the time, and 
speaks, (as we have every reason to know) from his own personal 
observation and knowledge? Shall they be received as conclu- 
sive, against the concurring testimony of every American officer 
who witnessed the transactions '—Of every historian who re- 
cords them—and even against the public documents, copies of 
which were carefully preserved, and are recorded by Ramsay in 
his History of the Revolution in South-Carolina? If Mr. Lee 
does not contend for all this—if he is not disposed unconditionally 
to declare that the mere unsupported statement of a British of- 
ficer, shall outweigh all other testimony in relation to the events 
of our Revolution, we think he will find it extremely difficult to 
specify one of the “‘many circumstances,”’ bearing at all on the 
merits of the question, which ‘it is plain” from this letter “have 
been heretofore misunderstood.” We are surprised that it did 
not occur to a writer so ingenious as Mr. Lee has proved him- 
self to be, that Lord Moira was the worst possible authority on 
the question, and that his unsupported assertions, so far from 
being conclusive, must absolutely go for nothing, as they can, in 
this ease, no more be received in the Forum of Letters than they 
could in a Court of Justice. So far as he gives us arguments on 
acknowledged facts, and no further, can he be listened to. He 
is a party to the cause, and of all living men, was the most 
deeply interested in perverting judgment. Ifthe Execution was 
a murder, he is one of the perpetrators of the bloody deed ; if it 
was a mere act of wanton cruelty and oppression, the stain rests 
upon him. The statements of such a man, in his own favour, 
and especially when marked by a determination to transfer to 
his partner in guilt, the whole blame of the transaction, cer- 
tainly cannot afford that species of moral evidence on which alone 
we would be justified in reversing the judgment of all the Ameri- 
ean historians: nay, of the whole American people on a point 
which has now remained undisturbed for upwards of forty years. 
We repeat, therefore, it is wholly unaccountable to us how the 
author of the work before us could have taken for granted al} 
VoL. I.—No. I. 10 
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the loose and unsupported statements of Lord Moira, and jumped 
at once to the conclusion, “that it was now plain that the cir- 
cumstances were misunderstood,” inasmuch as the noble Ear! 
had written a letter, in which he had, very plainly, said so. We 
will venture to assert, that, tried by the same test, there is not a 
single incident in our revolutionary history that has been sup- 
posed to reflect credit on our arms, or dishonor on the enemy, 
but can be plainly shown to have been altogether misapprehend- 
ed. Let Mr. Lee read “Tarleton’s Campaigns,” and take for 
granted every thing therein asserted, without further question 
or inquiry, and we think he will find that many, nay, almost all 
of the circumstances recorded by the American writers on the 
subject, including the author of the “‘ Memoirs,” are mere “ mis- 
apprehensions.” Tried by that test, what is to become of the 
character of Lee, and of Greene, and even of Washington him- 
self? Does the author really believe that Weyms, or Watson, or 
Brown, could not, as well as Tarleton or Moira, make it plainly 
appear, (if their own statements could suffice for that purpose) 
that all the circumstances by which “the liberal and enlight- 
ened are induced to entertain opinions injurious to ¢heir char- 
acters,” were altogether “misunderstood?” And thus, one 
by one, may our history be rifled of every incident calculated to 
confer honor on the American character. We do solemnly pro- 
test against the indulgence of this false and sickly sensibility to- 
wards the British officers who disgraced themselves by their op- 
pressions during the revolutionary war. But we are done with 
the author of the “Campaigns of 1781’’. As he has left us in the 
dark as to the circumstances which he considers as disproved by 
the letter, and to which he calls the attention of the friends of 
Colonel Hayne, we have no alternative but to resort to the 
letter itself, and going through (even at the risk of being te- 
dious,) all the circumstances therein stated, with a view to in- 
jure the reputation of Colonel Hayne, to inquire how far the 
statements are sustained by historical facts. 

In order to understand the force and bearing of the arguments 
to which we are about to call the attention of our readers, it is 
necessary to accompany them by an exposition of the case of 
Colonel Hayne, (as it is presented by the historians, from Gordon 
and Ramsay, down to Lee and Johnson,) with which we shall 
take the liberty of interweaving a few facts drawn from other 
unquestionable sources. We think it proper, however, in the 
beginning, to declare, that we shall not be content with exam- 
ining the case of Colonel Hayne on legal or constitutional prin- 
ciples merely. We cannot rest satisfied with shewing that the 
avowed grounds on which Lord Moira and Colonel Balfour pro- 
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ceeded, were altogether untenable. We must do more—we 
feel ourselves called upon to prove that the deep feeling which 
that event excited in the army, and throughout the country, 
sprung from no unworthy sources—that the opinion which has 
assigned to Isaac Hayne a conspicuous place among American 
Martyrs, rests on no doubtful grounds. In short; that the page 
which emblazons the purity, patriotism, and self-devotion of this 
gallant officer, is not now to be torn from the history of the Re- 
volution, and substituted by a cold record of pity for his misfor- 
tunes, and regret for his errors. If, in the prosecution of our 
design, we shall find ourselves compelled, unequivocally, to con- 
demn the conduct of the Earl of Moira and his coadjutors, we 
shall do so with reluctance, and we trust, without asperity. We 
can have nodesire to rouse sleeping passions or enkindle dormant 
prejudices. But to the sanctity of American history, all other 
considerations must yield. To the vindication of the fair fame 
of our revolutionary worthies, every thing but truth must be 
fearlessly sacrificed. Before we sat down to the preparation 
of this article, we endeavoured to obtain accurate information 
from those who knew Col. Hayne during the Revolution, who 
were present when he came to Charleston in 1780—who saw 
him brought ia a prisoner in 1781, and were personally acquaint- 
ed with the transactions which preceded and accompanied his 
examination, condemnation and death. Most of the friends 
and companions of Colonel Hayne, have, it is true, ‘‘ paid the 
debt of nature,’ but a few still survive, and we have now before 
us the written statements of men whose names and characters 
give the stamp of authority to all their allegations. 

Isaac Hayne, destined to become so unfortunately conspicuous 
in the revolutionary war, was a South-Carolina planter of un- 
blemished character and independent fortune. He was descend- 
ed on the father’s side from English ancestors, who came over 
to South-Carolina in the year I 700, bringing with them sufficient 
property to enable them to establish themselves respectably, as 
planters, about forty miles from Charleston. The Revolution 
found this family reduced to but two individuals of mature age, 
(Abraham and Isaac Hayne,) both of them in easy circumstances, 
well-educated gentlemen, married, and settled-on their planta- 
tions, and (except when occasionally called upon to serve in the 
Provincial Assembly, or to perform other parochial duties) ex- 
clusively devoted to the cultivation of their plantations, on which 
(contrary to the practice in our times) they resided the whole 
year. Though neither of these gentlemen seemed to havea 
military turn, or to have been animated by an ambitious spirit, 
the war was destined to be peculiarly calamitous to them. ‘They 
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both took up arms in behalf of their country ; the one, fell a vic- 
tim to the prison ship; the other, perished on a scaffold—while 
their estates were devastated, and their families almost annthi- 
lated. Isaac Hayne, of whom it is our duty more particularly 
to speak, was distinguished among his neighbours as @ just man, 
a man, in every sense of the word, of principle; kind and conciliat- 
ing in his disposition, accomplished in his manners, and withal, 
known to be firm and immoveable in his adherence to what he 
believed to be his duty. In politics, he was a zealous whig, and 
though as a subject, it was impossible to be more scrupulous in 
fulfillimg every public duty; yet, no one who knew him eould 
have doubted on which side he would be found in such a contest 
as that which sprung up between the mother-country and the 
colonies in 1775. We are told by Lee, that prior to the year 
1780, he had risen to the rank of captain in a corps of militia 
cavalry, and that he was, at the same time, serving as a senator 
in the State Legislature. We learn, from the same authority, 
that, at the siege of Charleston, he was found acting as a private 
in that corps, having resigned his commission and returned to 
the ranks, in consequence of a junior officer having been un- 
justly put over his head. At the time of the fall of Charleston, 
the corps ux which Col. Hayne served was not employed within 
the lines, but in the rear of the British army, and when Charles- 
ton fell, it was of course disbanded, and the members returned 
to their respective homes. ‘The military principle is well settled, 
that all the outposts of an army share the fate of the main body, 
and therefore, we presume, that the corps of which Col. Hayne 
was a member, was entitled to all the privileges secured by the 
capitulation of Charleston, which stipulated for the protection of 
the persons and property of the vanquished. Mr. Hayne retired 
with his family to his farm, and there he would unquestionably 
have remained to the termination of the war, but for events to 
which we must now advert. 

The British officers, on the fall of Charleston, considered the 
whole State as virtually subdued, and very soon began to throw 
off all restraint, and to act towards the inhabitants as towards 
rebels, who had been brought back to their allegiance by the 
foree of arms. it has been remarked by Dr. Ramsay and others, 
that ifthe conduct of affairs, at that period, instead of being con- 
fided to narrow-minded and cruel men, had been committed to 
mild, humane, and judicious public officers; if, instead of at- 
tempting to punish those who had revolted, they had prudently 
declared an amnesty ; and, practically observing a generous 
miidness and forbearance, had endeavoured, by gentle means, 


te draw back the people to their allegiance, there might have 
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been a very different issue to the contest. But Providence, 
which, in its wise dispensations, is constantly bringing good out 
of evil, had ordered otherwise; and, on reading over the list of 
outrages practised towards the colonists, we are compelled to 
conclude with Ramsay, that it was the deliberate purpose of the 
Royal commanders, at this time, to break the-spirits of their op- 
ponents, and to bring them back to the Royal fold by the mere 
influence of terror. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the fortunes of the 
south were at their lowest ebb; nearly the whole State, if not 
conquered, had been overrun :—Gates had been defeated and 
driven out of the State, and almost the only resistance to British 
authority, was offered by the remnant of Marion’s gallant band, 
which still occupied the swamps, whence it issued from time to 
time, to hang upon the rear, or threaten the advance of the nu- 
merous parties of the enemy who were traversing the country in 
every direction. At one period, even this last hope of Carolina, 
was so reduced, that we are informed by the historian, “ that 
Marion’s whole force consisted of about twenty-five men, living 
without shelter in the swamps, and employed in manufacturing 
swords out of old saws taken froma mill.” The Civil Govern- 
ment was, also for a time, suspended. Governor Rutledge had 
been compelled to fiy to an adjoining State; and, looking at 
every thing around him, the most devoted of our patriots might 
almost have despaired of his country. The British officers, who, 
from the beginning to the end of the war, never understood the 
true nature of the contest, believed that their work was done.— 
They appear never to have perceived that this contest did not 
originate merely in excited passions; that it did not owe its ex- 
istence to any of those transient causes which sometimes urge a 
people to fly to arms on the first favourable opportunity, only to 
lay them down under the pressure of reverses. Ours was a war 
of opinion, which cannot be terminated in a field of battle, in 
which the victors gain nothing beyond the ground on which they 
stand. A people engaged in such a struggle can never be sub- 
dued by the sword. It is only by the slow and silent opera- 
tion of moral causes, moulding the principles, sentiments and 
habits of a people to the wishes of their rulers, that a nation, 
deeply excited and fairly involved in sucha contest can ever be 
reduced to subjection. 

‘The whole country was, at this time, overrun by small parties 
of royalists; the men employed in these predatory excursions 
were usually needy adventurers, the very scourings of the gaols, 
horse-thieves and desperadoes, let loose like so many blood- 
hounds, with free license to plunder and to gorge themselves 
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with the blood of the helpless Americans. Though it may be 
true that neither Lord Rawdon nor Col. Balfour took any part, 
personally, in such proceedings, yet these outrages passed under 
their eyes, and if they did not see them, it was because they 
deemed it politic to turn away from the scene, and purposely to 
keep themselves in ignorance of practices, of which it became 
them to know nothing—but the benefits of which they hoped to 
reap. The British had stipulated that the prisoners on parole 
should be protected in their persons and their property, but with 
the full power of extending this protection, they suffered them 
to be indiscriminately plundered ; their estates to be devastated ; 
their slaves carried away; their stock driven off; their houses 
barnt; and their crops destroyed. Even the persons of the 
Americans were treated with as little ceremony as their proper- 
ty; every species of insult was heaped upon their heads ; their 
wives and daughters were insulted in their presence, and on the 
slightest attempt at resistance by the heads of families, they were 
cruelly beaten and often savagely butchered. One of the oldest 
and most respectable inhabitants of this city, who was an eye- 
witness of many of these outrages, declares, in a paper now be- 
fore us, ‘that the bare recollection of them, even at this day, 
almost curdles the blood in his veins.’’* 

We have now before us a file of the Royal Gazette, for the 
years 1780 and 1781, published ‘“ by authority” in Charleston, 
an examination of which, shews that the Commandant had de- 
liberately adopted a system of coercion, by which, all those who 
had taken part in the Revolution were to be compelled to come 
back to their allegiance to the British Government. We all 
know (what fullyappears from these papers) that prisoners, on 
parole, were often arrested and put into loathsome dungeons— 
that the prison-ships were crowded with gentlemen of the highest 
character and standing, denied the comforts, and often the ne- 
cessaries of life; that all prisoners were, by proclamation, pre- 
vented from disposing of their property, or following any pursuit 
or profession, and heavy penalties were threatened to those per- 
sons who should employ them in any species of labour. Turned 
out of their own houses, deprived of their property, prohibited 
to labour, and treated with every species of insult and contume- 
ly, it is not surprising that the spirit was sometimes broken, and 
the wretched and starving American compelled to seek bread 
for himself and his children, by swearing allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Government. Against such—as with more than Roman for- 
titude, bore up against these unjust and cruel persecutions—was 
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prepared one still more cruel, which was to fill up their cup of 
bitterness. While they were themselves arrested and confined 
in the prison-ships, or sent to St. Augustine, an order was issued 
by Colonel Balfour, directing that the families of all such as did 
not forthwith return to their allegiance should depart from the 
city; but whither they were to fly, or how they were to procure 
the means of subsistence, it was impossible to conjecture. In the 
midst of this state of things, Mr. Hayne found himself in the 
beginning of the year 1781—the whole country, in and about his 
plantation, being in the actual occupation of the Royal militia. 
The small-pox, then the most dreadful pestilence known in 
America, had broken out in his family. His wife and several 
of his children lay at the point of death. At this unhappy and 
critical period, he was imperiously required by the Commander 
of the British forces in his immediate neighbourhood, to take up 
arms as a British subject, or to repair immediately to Charles- 
ton asa prisoner. A separation from his family, by which he 
must have left a beloved wife and helpless children, in the last 
stages of a fatal disease, to the humanity of an enemy, on whose 
tender mercies he well know how little reliance could be placed, 
seemed now to be inevitable. Resistance was, of course, out of 
the question, and enchained by his affections to the dying bed of 
an amiable wife and two lovely children, flight was impossible. 
His conduct, on this trying occasion, is thus related by Lee :-— 
“Colonel Bellingall, of the Royal militia, in the district of 
Hayne’s residence, waited on him from personal respect, and 
communicated the orders he had received. Hayne asserted his 
inviolability under the capitulation of Charleston, represented that 
the small-pox was then raging in his family, that all his child- 
ren were ill with the disease, that one of them had already 
died, and his wife was on the verge of dissolution. Fiading the 
remonstrance unavailing, he declared to Bellingall that no 
human force should remove him from the side of his dyimg wife.” 
A discussion followed, and Mr. Hayne was at length assured, 
that on proceeding to Charleston, he should be permitted to re- 
turn to his family, on merely engaging to “ demean himself as a 
British subject, so long as that country should be covered by the 
British army.”’. Thus seduced, he repaired to Charleston, and 
“‘presented himself to Brigadier General Paterson, with the 
written agreement of Colonel Bellingall, and solicited per- 
mission to return home.”’ ‘The request was refused, and he was 
then told that he must either become a British subject, or sub- 
mit to close confinement. In this cruel and unexpected dilemma, 
Mr. Hayne was reduced to the alternative of abandoning his 
wife and children to their fate, or of swearing allegiance to che 
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British crown. He had, by an unworthy artifice, been drawn 
into the hands of his enemies, and he was now to decide be- 
tween his duties as a husband and a father, and his obligations 
as a citizen. In the agony of his soul, he waited on his friend 
Dr. Ramsay, and addressed him in the following words :-—“ If 
the British would grant me the indulgence, which we, in the day 
of our power, gave to their adherents, of removing my family 
and property, I would seek an asylum in the remotest corner of 
the United States, rather than submit to theirGovernment; but, 
as they allow no other alternative than submission, or confine- 
ment in the capital, at a distance from my wife and family, at 
a time when they are in the most pressing need of my presence 
and support, I must, for the present, yield to the demands of the 
conquerors. I request you to bear in mind, that previous to 
my taking this step, I declare that it is contrary to my incli- 
nation, and forced on me by hard necessity. J never will bear 
arms against my country. My new masters can require no ser- 
vice of me but what is enjoined by the old militia law of the 
Province, which substitutes a fine in lieu of personal service.— 
That I will pay, as the price of my protection. If my conduct 
should be censured by my countrymen, I beg that you will re- 


‘member this conversation, and bear witness for me, that I do 


not mean to desert the cause of America.” 

‘* In this state of duress,’ continues the historian, ‘“‘ Colonel 
Hayne subscribed a declaration of his allegiance to the King of 
Great Britain, but not without expressly objecting to the clause 
which required him ‘with his arms to support the Royal Gov- 
ernment.’ The commandant of the garrison, Brigadier Gene- 
ral Paterson, and James Simpson, Esq. Intendant of the British 
police, assured him that this would neter be required, and added 
further ‘that when the regular forces could not defend the 
country without the aid of its inhabitants, it would be high time 
for the Royal army to quit it.’”” We must here pause in our 
narrative, to inquire whether a sufficient apology can be offered 
for the conduct of Colonel Hayne in thus “ taking protection ?”’ 
The Ear! of Moira asks, with seeming incredulity, ‘‘ where was 
the British officer to be found,”’ who could have admitted of this 
‘conditional fidelity!” And in the same spirit, he censures 
General Lee’s credulity in believing it possible “that a principal 
staff-officer of the British army,” could have promised to the 
prisoner, ‘‘ a Court of General Officers,” when there were none 
such in the Province; and yet, we shall presently quote the 
order itself, in which, under the signature of “ C. Fraser, Town- 
major,” the promise is expressly made. The Earl of Moira 
states that the original record of all the proceedings in the case 
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of Colonel Hayne, were thrown overboard and lost; but, fortu- 
nately, copies of the most material of them were carefully pre- 
served by Colonel Hayne himself, and the package containing 
them, was (at that awful moment, when, in the presence of an 
assembled multitude, he was about to give an example of “ how 
an American could die”) solemnly deposited in the hands of his 
son. In assuming the principle that it 1s not possible for a British 
ofticer to be ignorant or unmindful of his duty, Lord Moira at- 
tempts to establish for his countrymen, an admirable standard 
of morals, and doubtless, a very convenient test of historical 
truth; against the adoption of which, however, at least in this 
country, the records of our history, and the testimony of the sur- 
viving soldiers of the Revolution, will, we apprehend, oppose an 
insuperable bar. It is absolutely certain, that Colonel Hayne 
did declare in the presence of Brigadier General Paterson, and 
the Intendant of Police, ‘that he would never bear arms against 
America,” and, that he was assured by them “it should never 
be required of him.” The fact was known to all the American 
party in Charleston ; it was personally known to the historian 
Ramsay, who records it, and could be even now established in a 
Court of Justice :—and, that Major Fraser did promise “a Court 
of General Officers,” (meaning, probably, a General Court- 
Martial) is equally certain. We shall not enter into an elabo- 
rate argument in vindication of the conduct of Colonel Hayne 
in “taking protection.” The mere statement of the case, in 
shewing the necessities of his situation, carries with it the only 
vindication of which the act is susceptible. As a husband and 
a father, a separation from all that he held most dear, in the 
awful condition in which they were placed, was, perhaps, impos- 
sible ; and, as he had formerly declared, “that no human force 
should separate him from his dying wife,” so now, he felt a 
monitor within, which constrained him to submit to the com- 
pulsion of circumstances. Men who sit down in their closets to 
decide on questions of sentiment and feeling, are little qualified 
to come to a correct conclusion: yet we have never met with 

any person, who had read the simple and touching account of 
this part of Colonel Hayne’s story, who did not admit that he 

was under a species of moral necessity to act as he did. Having 

thus made his peace with the British Government, on the only 

terms of which they would admit, he returned to his family, only 

to receive the last breath of his expiring wife, and to commit to 

the grave another of his children. A man less scrupulous than 

Mr. Hayne was, would now have considered himself as totally 

absolved from all his obligations to the Brit'sh Government, first, 

by the artifice by which he had been seduced into the garrison 
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at Charleston; and, secondly, by the moral compulsion by which 
he had been constrained (to use the language of that day) to 
‘‘take protection.”” But he was a man of the most scrupulous 
regard to honour, and though his heart was full, almost to bursting, 
with indignation at the base artifices of w hich he had been made 
the victim, he resolved, most religiously, to observe the terms of 
the compact on his part, so long as the British Goverment should 
be faithful to it on theirs. 

The clouds which had hung so darkly over the cause of 
America, now began to disperse. Greene, not more emphati- 
cally, than justly called, ‘the Saviour of the South,” once 
more unfurled the banners of freedom, and rallied around 
him the scattered remnants of the Southern army. The 
whigs, goaded almost to madness by the insolence and oppres- 
sions of the enemy, flew to arms, and a series of brilliant actions, 
in the most rapid succession, spread dismay in the British ranks 
and British councils, equalled only by the joy and exultation 
with which the emancipated Americans beheld the dawn of 
another glorious day. As Greene advanced in his career of con- 
quest, the British commanders, compelled to retreat before him, 
like lions driven from their prey and their accustomed haunts, 
_ wreaked their indiscriminate vengeance on every thing, animate 
and inanimate, that fell within their reach. Colonel Hayne, 
whose residence was in a district originally occupied by the 
British troops, now found himself placed in a situation of great 
and peculiar embarrassment. Lord Rawdon had sought refuge 
in Charleston, and though the British troops, with diminished 
numbers, still kent the field ;—the line of posts, by which they 
had enclosed the lower ‘portion of the State, had been broken 
through, and redoubt after redoubt, fell before the arms of the 
advancing Americans. Parties of the mounted Militia pene- 
trated into Colonel Hayne’s neighbourhood, and he found him- 
self at length encompassed by his former friends. An interesting 
anecdote is related by Lee, that at this crisis, a detachment of 
the American horse surrounded the house of Colonel Hayne, and 
the late Paul Hamilton, one of the beloved companions of 
his youth, endeavoured to persuade him to take part at once with 
his countrymen, or, at least, to aid them by a supply of horses. 
In his reply, he “ stated frankly the change which had taken 
place in his politicai condition, refused to unite with his friends 
in support of a cause, the success of which was the most ardent: 
wish of his heart,”’ and declined to furnish the horses, declaring 
his fixed resolution to be faithful to his engagement to the 
British Government, so long as they should perform their part 
of the contract. At this time, the residence of Colonel Hayne 
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was alternately in the possession of the opposing parties, and 
though he had honorably fulfilled his engagements towards the 
British Government, yet from a very natural suspicion, that as 
his heart was known to be with his countrymen, it could not be 
long before his hand would be raised in their cause, Colonel 
Hayne was now peremptorily required to repair immediately to 
the British standard. The fact, that this requisition was actu- 
ally made, rests on authority which cannot be doubted, and now 
finding himself released from all obligations to those who had 
thus openly violated the express contract, by which it was stipu- 
lated that he should never be called upon to bear arms against 
his country, as well as the implied condition which secures al- 
legiance to a conquering party, only while protection is afforded, 
Colonel Hayne repaired with a few of his neighbours to the 
American camp, and commenced at once, those military ope- 
rations, which terminated in his being captured, and brought to 
Charieston. Here, Colonel Hayne was committed a close 
prisoner to the provost, where he remained for several weeks, 
and until Lord Rawdon came to town; he then received from the 
Town-major the following note : 


“To Mr. Hayne. 
* 26th July, 1781. 
“*Sin—I am charged by the Commandant to inform you, that a 
Council of General Officers will assemble to-morrow at ten o’clock, in 
the Hall of the Province, totry you. I am, &c. 
“C. FRASER, Major of the Town.” 


On the next day, he received another note, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy : 


“ To Mr. Hayne.” 


“ Thursday Evening, 27th July, 1781. 


Sir—lI am ordered by the Commandant to acquaint you, that instead 
of a Council of General Officers, as is mentioned in my letter of this 
morning, a Court of Inquiry, composed of four General Officers and 
five Captains, will be assembled to-morrow at ten o’clock, in the Pro- 
vince Hall, for the purpose of determining, under what point of view, 
you ought to be considered. 

You will immediately be allowed pen, ink and paper; and any person 
that you choose to appoint, will be permitted to accompany you as your 
counsel, at the same hour and place. I am, &c. 


“C. FRASER, Major of the Town.” 


Before this Court he was accordingly taken. Of the pro- 
ceedings before that Board, Colonel Hayne, in his letter to 
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Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour, gives the following account : 
the correctness of which has never been questioned. 

“ Having never entertained any other idea of a Court of 
Inquiry, nor heard of any other being formed of it, than of its serving 
merely to precede a Council of War. I did not take the pains to sum- 
mon any witnesses, though it would have been in my power to produce 
many ; and I presented myself before the Council, without any assistance 
whatever. When I was before that assembly, I was further convinced 
that I had not been deceived in my conjectures; as I found that the 
members of it were not sworn, nor the witnesses examined upon oath ; and 
all the members, as well as every other person present, might easily 
have perceived, by the questions which I asked, and by the whole tenor 
of my conduct, that I had not the least notion that I was tried or ex- 
amined upon any affair, on which my life and death depended. Neither 
do I believe, that the members themselves, had any idea of that sort.” 


The day after the Court had closed its proceedings, Colonel 
Hayne received a notice in the following words : 


To Mr. Hayne, in the Provost’s Prison. 
MEMORANDUM. 


* Sunday, 29th July, 1781. 


“The Adjutant of the Town will be so good as to goto Colonel 
Hayne in the Provost’s prison, and inform him, that in consequence of 
the Court of Inquiry held yesterday and the preceding evening, on his 
account, Lord Rawdon, and the Commandant, Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbit Balfour, have resolved upon his execution, on Tuesday, the 31st 
instant, at six o’clock, for having been found under arms, and employed 
in raising a regiment to oppose the British Government, though he had 
become a subject, and accepted the protection of that Government, after 
the reduction of Charleston. 


“* (Signed,) C. FRASER, Major of the Town.” 


And though he was respited for forty-eight hours, in order to 
permit him to see his children, and on account, (as it is expressly 
stated in the order of reprieve) of the ‘“‘ humane treatment shewn 
by him to the British prisoners who fell into his hands;” yet, 
Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour remained inflexibly resolved 
that he should expiate his supposed offence on the gibbet, and he 
was accordingly executed on the 4th of August, 1781. The for- 
titude with which he conducted himself on the trying occasion, 
and the noble example which he exhibited in death, are all re- 
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corded by the historian of Carolina, in language worthy of the 
subject.* 

We will now proceed to inquire into the justice and legality of 
the proceeding, of which, the subjoined note gives so touching an 
account; and, after a very brief vindication of the conduct of 
Colonel Hayne, will examine the arguments of the Earl of 
Moira, and dispose of them as well as we may. Colonel Hayne’s 
conduct, in taking up arms, it appears to us, is susceptible of a 
very easy justification. He set out with the determination, 
‘‘under no circumstances whatever, to bear arms against his 
countrymen.” That determination he had made known to Dr. 
Ramsay, and had avowed to the face of the British officers at 
the time he entered into the compact. When in open violation 
of the clear understanding of all the parties to that compact, he 
was required to take up arms ; he was released, at once, from all 
his obligations. It was precisely one of those contracts in which 
its violation by one of the parties left no redress to the other but 


* The following is the brief and pathetic description, given by Dr. Ramsay, of 
the melancholy event. 

‘After Colonel Hayne’s fate was fixed, he was repeatedly visited by his friends, 
and conversed on various subjects with the fortitude of a man, a Philosopher and a 
Christian. He particularly lamented that, on principles of reciprocal retaliation, 
his execution would probably be an introduction to the shedding of much innocent 
blood. His children, who had lost their other parent, were brought to him in the 
place of his confinement, and received from his lips the dying advice of an affec- 
tionate father. On the last evening of his life, he told a friend, ‘that he was no 
more alarmed at the thoughts of death than at any other occurrence which was ne- 
cessary and unavoidable.’ He requested those in whom the supreme power was 
vested, to accommodate the mode of his death to his feelings as an officer; but this 
was refused. On the morning of the fatal day, on receiving his summons to pro- 
ceed to the place of execution, he delivered the annexed papers to his eldest son, a 
youth of about thirteen years of age.—‘ Present,’ said he ‘these papers to Mrs. Ed- 
wards, with my request, that she would forward them to her brother in Congress, 
You will next repair to the place of execution—receive my body, and see it decently 
interred among my forefathers.’ They took a final leave. The Colonel’s arms were 
pinioned, and a guard placed round his person. The procession began from the 
Exchange, in the forenoon of the fourth of August, 1781. The streets were crowded 
with thousands of anxious spectators. He walked to the place of execution with 
such decent firmness, composure and dignity, as to awaken the compassion of many, 
and to command respect from all. There was a majesty in his sufferings which 
rendered him superior to the pangs of death. When the city barrier was passed, 
and the instrument of his catastrophe appeared full in view, a faithful friend by his 
side observed to him “that he hoped he would exhibit an example of the manner in 
which an American can die.’ He answered, with the utmost tranquillity, ‘I will 
endeavour to do so.’ He ascended the cart with a firm step and serene aspect. He 
inquired of the executioner who was making an attempt to get up to pull the cap 
over his eyes, what he wanted? Upon being informed of his design, the Colonel 
replied, ‘Twill save you that trouble,’ and pulled it over himself. He was after- 
wards asked, whether he wished to say any thing, to which he answered, ‘I will 
es take leave of my friends, and be ready.’ He then, affectionately, shook hands 
with three gentlemen—recommended his children to their care—and gave the sig- 
nal for the cartto move. Thus fell, in the bloom of life, a brave officer, a worthy 
citizen, a just and upright man. Furnishing an example of heroism in death that 
extorted a confession from his enemies, ‘that, though he did not die in a good cause, 
he must, at least, have acted from a persuasion of its being so.’”” 
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in the abandonment of all its provisions. It is idle to suppose 
that he ought to have repaired to Charleston and humbly be- 
sought, as Lord Moira suggests, the interposition of Colonel] 
Balfour. He had once before tried a similar experiment, and 
knew too well how little reliance was to be placed either on his 
justice or humanity, to trust to that security. We apprehend, 
that unless he had consented to surrender himself, bound hand 
and foot, to his persecutors—unless he was prepared to expose 
himself to the living death which assuredly awaited him in the 
prison-ship, he had no alternative, at this crisis, but to take up 
arms with his countrymen—and sure we are, that if Colonel 
Hayne could have anticipated, with certainty, the fate which 
awaited him, such anticipation would not have swerved him 
from his course. We are greatly mistaken, indeed, in the char- 
acter of the man, if he had not long before resolved to embrace 
death in any shape, rather than raise a paricidal arm against 
his country. Colonel Balfour in his letter to General Greene, 


relies on a principle in aggravation of the supposed offence of 


Colonel Hayne, which, when properly considered, affords, we 
think, of itself, a sufficient justification for his conduct. “ I must 
_ conceive,” says Colonel Balfour (“ without adverting to the par- 
ticular cause of dispute between Great-Britain and this country) 
that on the subjection of any territory, the inhabitants of it owe 
allegiance to the conquering power, (in the present case, a vo- 
luntary acknowledgment was given, and consequent protection 


received ;) and that, on any account, to recede from it, is justly 


punishable with death, by whatever law, either civil or military, 
is then prevalent.”’ Now, if it was true that the conquest of the 
country, including Colone! Hayne’s residence, bound all its in- 
habitants in fresh bonds of allegiance to Great-Britain, then the 
questions which have been raised relative to the rights and du- 
ties of a “‘prisoner on parole,” as well as the obligations impos- 
ed by taking protection,” are all absorbed by another, and that a 
plain matter of fact, whether the same country had not been re- 
conquered before Colonel Hayne repaired to the American camp. 
General Greene well remarks, in his reply to Colonel Balfour, 
‘you observe that the inhabitants of every country at war, owe 
allegiance to the conquering power. The right of conquest, 
from partial success, is often made use of to levy contributions, 
but I believe there are no instances where the inhabitants are pun- 
ished capitally for breach of parole, given under such circumstances, 
especially while the two parties are contending for empire;— 

and this act of severity complained of, is the more extraordina- 
ry, as you had long lost that part of the country, and upon your 
own principles the inhabitants owed allegiance to the conquer- 
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ing power.”’ General Lee insists upon the same thing, and even 
supposing the question of the re-conquest to be doubtful, no one 
would pretend to justify the extreme rigour, which should pun- 
ish as a capital offence, an act of which it was so difficult to de- 
termine, whether it was an act of duty or a crime. On this 
point the Ear] of Moira prescribes for the British officers a rule 
of conduct which must, under all circumstances, have relieved 
them from embarrassment. They set out, we have seen, with 
the principle, that the conquest of a country, binds the inhabit- 
ants, ipso facto, in the bonds of allegiance—they assume to them- 
selves to judge, that a part of South-Carolina was conquered af- 
ter the fall of Charleston, in 1780, and that, therefore, all the 
inhabitants residing there owed allegiance to the conquerors— 
but when it is alleged by the American officers that, according 
to the same rule, the country having been re-conquered in 1781, 
the inhabitants were released from their allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Government, the Earl of Moira insists, that though the fact 
might have been so, it was not for British officers to acknow- 
ledge its existence, or ‘to act upon any personal conceptions 
of the sort ;” in other words, the rule laid down by themselves 
was to be so applied as to operate at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, only in their own favour. We should also contend, 
that in an invaded country, no part could be considered as con- 
quered while any part remains unsubdued, nor in the case of the 
United States, while there was an army in the field, in a single 
State in the Union. But if partial conquests were to weigh any 
thing, then it is clear that the part of the country in which Col. 
Hayne resided, was, at the moment he took up arms, in the ac- 
tual occupation of the American troops. Having now got rid 
entirely of every matter which concernsthe character of Colonel 
Hayne as @ patriot and a man of honor, we come, finally, to 
consider the legal defence set up on the part of those by whose 
orders the execution was perpetrated. 

The ground on which Lord Moira now attempts to justify the 
execution of Colonel Hayne, is, that ‘he was, from his corres- 
pondence with the enemy, while within our (the British) posts, 
A SPY, in the strictest sense of the word ;” and he therefore in- 
sists “ that nothing was requisite in his case, but to identify his 
person, previously to hanging him on the next tree.” ‘The bold 
manner in which this charge is brought forward, near forty years 
after the transaction occurred, and the easy confidence with which 
the Earl of Moira relies upon it, as conclusive of the question, 
affords a stronger illustration than we remember ever to have 
come across, of the facility with which men invent excuses for an 
act after it is done, which formed no part of the motives to its 
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perpetration. If Colonel Hayne had been A spy, liable, ac- 
cording to the laws of war, ‘‘to be hanged upon the next tree,” 
his case, however great the sympathy felt for him by his coun- 
trymen, could never have created the least embarrassment to the 
British commanders. Nor is it possible to conceive, for a mo- 
ment, that General Greene and his officers, who were minutely 
acquainted with every fact and circumstance connected with it, 
could have been led, the one into the empty bravado of threat- 
ening retaliation, and the other of entering into a solemn and 


public agreement (which Johnson justly calls “a noble act of 


self-devotion’’) to abide in their own persons, by the consequen- 
ces of that measure. ‘The case of Colonel Hayne is likened by 
the Earl of Moira to that of Major Andre. But putting en- 
tirely out of view, the marked difference between the treatment 
received by these two unfortunate men—the open and delibe- 
rate investigation which the case of Andre underwent, before a 
Court composed of the most respectable officers in the army, 


and proceeding with all the forms recognised by the usages of 


war—and the hurried manner in which Hayne was forced be- 
fore a board of officers, without counsel or witnesses, he, as well 
as they, unconscious that his life was in jeopardy—passing over 
the marked difference in the kindness and courtesy displayed by 
Washington and his officers towards Andre, and the harshness 
and cruelty exhibited towards Hayne—hardly yielding to the 
importunities of his friends, a few brief moments of life, to en- 
able him to take leave of his children—it is clear, that ina legal 
point of view, there is not a single circumstance common to the 
two cases. Andre was taken in disguise, within the American 
lines, carrying on a treasonable correspondence with an Ameri- 
can officer, and he was, therefore, “A spy, in the strictest sense 
of the word.”” Colonel Hayne was an American officer, engaged 
in open war, and captured, bravely fighting at the head of his 
regiment, and ‘no more within the British lines, than Marion or 
Sumter, who, alternately, assailed the front and rear of the 
enemy. But the argument, that Colonel Hayne was condemned 
as a spy, comes directly into conflict, not only with all former 
defences, but with every other ground of justification, now set 
up by the Earl of Moira himself, who insists, that his having re- 
ceived protection from the British, deprived him of the advan- 
tages attached to the character of an American—that he be- 
came, in fact, a British subject, and, by afterwards joining the 
enemy, was guilty of ‘* TrREASON—treason, too, of a deep aud 
complicated dye.” Now, it matters not how deeply Colonel 
Hayne had involved himself in guilt, if, to the crime of rebel- 


lion, he had added that, which is said to absorb all others, the 
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“sin of ingratitude’—if he was a British subject, he was en- 

titled to a fair and impartial trial, and could not lawfully be 

hung on the next tree.- We must remark, that according to 

the common understanding of mankind, (and we do not profess 

to be qualified, either by our reading or our habits, to take a 

mere technical view of the subject) a spy, is an enemy, who, 

clothing himself in the garb of a friend, passes secretly into a 

hostile camp, to gain intelligence ; and, we will allow, that 

a British soldier, found within his own lines holding corres- 
pondence with the enemy, may be deemed a traitor, and if 
taken in the fact, may, under certain circumstances, be shot 

down like a deserter from the ranks in the day of battle. But, if 
once made a prisoner, he could hardly be proceeded against, other- 
wise than as a traitor, before a court of competent jurisdiction. 
A spy is described by the best writers, as “one sent to gain in- 
telligence in an enemy’s camp ;” he is one employed “to watch 
the motions and actions of others, particularly as to what passes 
in an army ;’’—the use of spies (says Vattel) ‘is a kind of clan- 
destine practice or deceit in war. These, by insinuating them- 
selves among the enemy, discover the state of his affairs, pry 
into his designs, and give intelligence to him who employs them;” 
and our own statutes make “ lurking” in or about the camp, an 
essential ingredient in the offence. Now, by what officer, and 
where was Colonel Hayne “employed” at the time he was cap- 
tured? Was he “employed for clandestine purposes” by Gene- 
ral Greene, or General Marion, or any other officer? No, he 
was acting under a commission granted by the State of South- 
Carolina, appointing him the military commander of a regularly 
organized regiment in their service. Was he actually occupied 
in ‘‘ secretly gaining intelligence in the enemy’s camp!” Was 
he found, like Andre, in disguise, with a feigned name, carrying 
on secret negotiations within the acknowledged limits of the 
enemy’s lines? No, he was taken i arms, wearing the uniform, 
and having in his pocket, a commission as an American Colonel; 
riot employed in the office of “ gaining intelligence,” but openly 
conducting @ military expedition, under the walls of Charleston, 
and measuring weapons with the British cavalry sent out to en- 
counter him? And even if ‘the debatable land,” the scene of 
these operations, could have been considered as, constructively, 
in possession of the British, nay, as even within their lines, 
(which it certainly was not) still it would be as absurd to con- 
sider the commander of a corps, making a hostile inroad into the 
enemy’s territory, or, the leader of a storming party, as @ spy, 
as it would be to consider him, a burglar or a high-way robber. 
It cannot be pretended, therefore, that Colonel Hayne, what- 
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ever may have been the merits of his conduct in other respects, 
could possibly be considered as a spy ; and when overpowered 
by numbers, he was compelled to yield, if that accusation had 
been made against him, he could have proudly pointed to his 
prisoners taken in open fight, to the dead and wounded of his 
enemy, just repulsed by a detachment of his regiment under 
Colonel Harden, and might have exclaimed in the language of 


the poet, 


‘** |] came—no spy 
With purpose to explore, or to disturb — 
The secrets of your realm.”—Milton. 


But we have evidence still behind, which we think Lord Moira 
himself would be compelled to acknowledge as conclusive, to 
shew that Colonel Hayne was not considered by Colonel Balfour 
and himself, as a spy, that he was not proceeded against as 
such, and that never, until the letter before us was written, was 
the idea entertained by any one. It will be recollected, that 
General Greene remonstrated, promptly and decisively, with 
Colonel Balfour (Lord Rawdon having, immediately after the 
deed was done, left the country) on the subject of Col. Hayne’s 
‘execution, demanded an explanation of the grounds on which 
it had taken place, and declared his determination if these were 
not satisfactory, immediately to retaliate on any British officer 
of the regular army, who should fall into his hands. Thus 
called upon, Colonel Balfour was, of course, bound to disclose 
the true grounds on which Lord Rawdon and himself had pro- 
ceeded. If they considered Colonel Hayne as a spy, and had 
acted against him as such, he had only to say so, and to shew 
that the usual proceedings in such cases had been resorted to, 
and there was an end of the question. As in the case of Major 
Andre, the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, before whom 
the facts had been ascertained, must have satisfied General 
Greene, and precluded all further question. But so far from 
pursuing this plain and obvious course, it is not even pretended 
by Colonel Balfour in his letter to General Greene, that Colonel 
Hayne was considered as a spy. No criminal correspondence 
of any kind was alleged against him ; on the contrary, he ex- 
pressly states that it took place because he was one of those 
** found in arms, after being, at their own request, received as 
subjects since the capitulation of Charleston” —thus putting their 
defence on a ground, (the merits of which we shall presently 
consider) but entirely different from that of his being considered 
asaspy. We will mention another circumstance, if any thing, 
still more conclusive. Colonel Hayne, when carried before the 
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Board of Officers, had not, it appears, the most distant idea that 
any thing more was intended, than a preliminary inquiry to de- 
termine the mode in which he was to be tried. This idea, the 
President of the Court strengthened, by telling him, as related 
by Garden, in his interesting “ Anecdotes of the Revolution,” to 
retain a valuable paper “till he should be brought before the 
Court Martial that was to determine his fate.” He went before 
the court without counsel or witnesses, and it may be therefore 
supposed, how much astonished he must have been, when in- 
formed the next day by the Town-major, that in consequence of 
the Court of Inquiry held yesterday, Lord Rawdon and Colonel 
Balfour had resolved upon his execution, ‘ for having been 
found under arms, and employed in raising a regiment to op- 
pose the British Government, though he had become a subject, 
and accepted the protection of that Government, after the ca- 
pitulation of Charleston.” He immediately addressed a remon- 
strance to Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour, setting forth the 
harsiiness aud injustice of the proceedings against him, and after 
strongly contending that if he was to be considered as a British. 
subject, he was entitled to a fair and public trial; if as an Ame- 
rican officer, to his parole, he makes the following very remark- 
able observation :—* In case of spies, a Court of Inquiry is all 
that can be necessary—but that accusation NEITHER IS,, NOR 
EVER HAS BEEN BROUGHT AGAINST ME.” In their-answer to 
this letter, it is not even hinted that Colonel Hayue was mis- 
taken in this assertion, nor are the proceedings before the Court 
of Inquiry (the only lawful tribunal for determining his fate, if 
he had been considered as such) at all relied upon, but he is 
simply informed, that ‘his execution is not ordered in consequence 
of any sentence of the Court of Inquiry, but by virtue of the au- 
thority with which the commander-in-chief in South-Carolina, 
and the commanding officer in Charleston, are invested, and 
their resolves are fixed and unchangeable.” Here then is con- 
clusive evidence that,it never was pretended by those who or- 
dered the execution of Colonel Hayne, that he could be deemed 
a spy—that he was not proceeded against as such, and it equally 
clearly appears, that there was not a single circumstance in the 
case, which attaches to it this odious character: and yet the 

Sarl of Moira now offers this defence for his conduct, and this, 
we must presume, is one of “the many circumstances” which 
have been “ misapprehended” in this country.* 


* Lest it should be supposed, that when Lord Moira speaks of Colonel Hayne’s 
“ correspondence with the enemy, while within our (the British) posts,” he meant 
to charge him with having, before he took up arms, engaged in a correspondence of 
some sort with the Americans, we think it proper to. state, that no such allegation. 
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The next, and indeed only remaining ground, on which it is 
pretended to justify the execution of Colonel Hayne, has the 
advantage of being the true one on which Lord Rawdon and 
and Colonel Balfour actually proceeded; it is on this alone, 
therefore, that they can now rest their justification. ‘‘ The exe- 
ecution of Colonel Hayne,” says Colonel Balfour in his letter to 
General Greene, (before quoted) ‘ took place by the joint order 
of Lord Rawdon and myself, in consequence of the most express 
directions from Lord Cornwallis to us, in regard to all those 
who should be found in arms, after being, at their own request, 
received as subjects, since the capitulation of Charleston. Before 
we enter upon the merits of this defence, it is proper that we 
should disembarrass ourselves of “the orders of Lord Corn- 
wallis,” to which allusion was made, for the double purpose of 
dividing the responsibility of the measure with another officer 
of high rank, and of diverting General Greene from the imme- 
diate execution of his threatened retaliation, by engaging him 
in a negotiation with that officer. The orders of Lord Corn- 


was ever made against Colonel Hayne. We have personally consulted an Ameri- 
can staff-officer, (then a prisoner on parole) who attended the Court of Inquiry, and 
he assures us, that no attempt was made to shew that Colonel Hayne had offended 
in any way, before he repaired to the American camp. He states that the proceed- 
ings before that Board, were the most summary imaginable, and the proofs were 
confined exclusively to the facts that Colonel Hayne had taken protection, and 
afterwards resumed his arms. An address, made by Colonel Hayne to his troops, 
(breathing, as our informant declares, the noblest sentiments of patriotism and hu- 
manity) and the testimony of the officers who took him, were almost the only evi- 
dence offered in the case. But he is positive, that neither W#fore the Board, nor 
any where else, at that, or any other period, was the charge of a “ criminal corres- 
uae gal with the enemy, or of any other improper conduct, made against Colonel 

ayne, exceptin; so far as these may have been involved in the act of repairing to the 
American camp, uncer the circumstances in which he was placed. Avs to tle alle- 

tion, now first made by the Earl of Moira, that he had “ debauched a portion of 
the enrolled militia, at the head of whom, he menaced with death, all persons in 
the vicinage, and that he devastated the property of all who fled”—it is altogether 
new to us, and there is not a shadow of evidence to support it. It is contradicted 
by the conduct of Colonel Hayne on assuming the command of his regiment, (as 
recorded by Garden) “ in obtaining a solemn promise from all who were to serve 
under him, that an immediate stop should be put to every unnecessary severity,” 
and the resolution then publicly avowed by him, of “ inflicting exemplary punish- 
ment on any individual who should indulge in pillage, or commit any act of inhu- 
manity against the foe;”’—it is contradicted by “his humanity to the prisoners who 
fell into his hands,” as acknowledged by the enemy, even after bis condemnation. 
The “ debauched militia” were, doubtless, the Americans who repaired to Greene’s 
camp—“ the persons menaced with death,” were the soldiers of the enemy—and 
the “property devastated,” was that necessarily consumed in conducting his mili- 
tary operations. These charges remind us forcibly, of some of a similar character, 
once preferred by an attorney against a worthy friend of owrs, who having consented 
to engage in an amicable suit with his neighbour, respecting the title to a piece of 
land, read, to his utter dismay and confusion, in the legal process with which he 
was served on the occasion, how he had, “with force and arms, broken his neigh- 
bour’s close, trodden down his grass, cut and carried away his timber trees, and 
other wrongs and enormities then and there committed, to the damage of his said 
neighbour, ten thousand dollars.” 
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wallis, whatever they were, could, of course, have had no par- 
ticular bearing on the individual case of Colone! Hayne—they 
must have been inthe nature of general instructions, as to the 
course of policy which ought to be pursued by the military com- 
manders at the South, and, of necessity, left every thing to their 
own discretion.” In relinquishing to others, the actual command 
in South-Carolina, Lord Cornwallis left in their hands, the 
necessary powers to decide on the propriety of making ex- 
amples, of such persons as might become amenable to martial 
law. It is significantly remarked by Colonel Lee, on this part 
of Balfour’s letter, that “it did not escape observation, that 
Colonel Balfour, when attempting to shield himse!f and his co- 
adjutor, under cover of instructions, withheld their date,” His 
suppression (says he) naturally excited a belief, that “‘ the orders 
of Lord Cornwallis, were previous to Greene’s recovery of that 
part of Carolina, in which Hayne resided; and he adds, that 
‘after the re-conquest by Greene, they could not be applied 
with justice.” ‘This ground, however, seems now to be aban- 
doned, as the Ear! of Moira, in the letter before us, says not one 
word of the execution having taken place, by virtue of ‘the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis; but, on the contrary, details the 
arguments by which Colonel Balfour attempted to convince 
him, of the necessity of the measure, and by which (as it would 
appear, very much against his will, and after repeated and per- 
severing efiorts on his part, to drive Colone! Balfour from his 
determination) he was at length induced to consent to give the 
execution the sanction of his name, ‘that it might vouch to Sir 
Henry Clinton, with whom he (Balfour) was on ill terms, for 
the public policy of the measure.” All these circumstances 
clearly shew, that the execution, in fact, took place by the au- 
thority of Lord Moira and Colonel Balfour, who claimed the 
power to destroy or to spare, according to their own notions of 
‘public policy.” Nor in our view of the matter, is it of much 
importance by whose authority the execution took place, the 
legality and justice of the measure itself, being the only mate- 
rial point in the controversy. 

It is due to the truth of history, however, to remark, that 
Lord Moira clearly shews, (what from the very nature of things, 
must necessarily have been the case) that the orders of Lord 
Cornwallis, were not usually considered as dispensing with the 
exercise of a sound discretion, even in matters of a less doubtful 
character, than the execution of a prisoner without a trial. On 
the subject of retaliation, he asserts, “that both Colonel Bal- 
four and himself, had severally, direct orders from Loid Corn- 


_wallis, to check by retaliation, the merciless severity with which 
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the civil government treated the loyalists who fell into their 
power. With numbers in our hands, (says he) justly amenable 
to rigour, each of us had taken upon himself to dispense with 
that injunction.” 

We now come back to the principal, indeed the only ground 
on which the lawfulness of the execution of Colonel Hayne can 
be contended for ; and here we must remark, that there is a 
strong distinction between the justification of the measure, on 
the known and acknowledged principles of public law, and the 
defence of it as a measure of necessary severity, on grounds al- 
together of ‘‘ public policy.” It sometimes happens, in the con- 
duct of all wars, and especially of civil wars, that a military 
commander finds himself compelled to suppress, by the exercise 
of a ‘‘ rigour beyond the law,”’ some popular movement, or to &t- 
tain some other temporary advantage. When an officer acts 
on these principles, he must come before the public with the con- 
fession of the unlawfulness of his acts, pleading the purity of his 
motives, or the urgent necessities of his situation, as an apology 
for his offence. In cases of this nature, though the world may 
pardon the offender for the sake of his motives, or the benefits 
which have been derived from the offence, yet, the moral sense 
of mankind is not shocked, by the attempt to confound the law 
of necessity, with the principles of justice, or the rules of public 
law. ‘Necessity (it has been tritely, though well said) has 
no law.” Inter arma leges silent, is no less true now, than in the 
days in which it assumed the dignity, and acquired the force of 
a maxim: and yet who will contend, that acts, which can only 
be excused by the application of this maxim, can be justified on 
the principles of public law. If it is contended, that the exe- 
eution of Colonel Hayne was necessary as an example, in order 
at that crisis, when the British commanders “‘ were surrounded 
by defection on all sides,” to deter the Americans by “ the ter- 
rors impending over them” fiom joining the standard of their 
country, and at the same time, to afford encouragement to 
those, whose fortunes and lives were risked in the cause of Bri- 
tain, “by an assurance that the joint stake” (to use the words 
of Lord Moira) “ should be so managed, as to give them a fair 
chance for success in the contest’”’—if, in short, the sacrifice of 
Colone! Hayne is put on the broad ground, that it was deemed 
necessary to advance the British interests in South-Carolina, it 
would be an idle waste of our own time, as well as that of our 
readers, to enter into an elaborate discussion of the subject. In 
that point of view, the illegality of the proceeding being admit- 
ted, the high offenders against the acknowledged rules of law 
and justice, may have their guilt aggravated or extenuated by the 
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motives by which they were actuated, or the temptations to 
which they may have yielded, but these cannot weigh a feather 
in the scale of public justice, much less deprive the innocent 
victim of the proud distinction of having fallen “a sacrifice to 
the cause of his country.” 

In considering the argument, that Colonel Hayne was ame- 
nable to capital punishment, by the arbitrary order of a military 
commander, without a trial of any sort, on account of “ his 
having taken up arms after having received protection;” we are 
forcibly struck with the fact, that Lord Moira has not attempted 
to answer the plain, and it seems to us, conclusive argument 

urged by the prisoner himself, in his protest, and reiterated by 
every historian who has treated of the transaction; namely, 
‘‘that Colonel Hayne was either to be considered as a British 
subject, or an American officer, and in neither point of view, 
could he be lawfully executed without a trial.” That he had 
no trial, is admitted on all hands. Passing over the solemn 
mockery of carrying him before a Board of Officers, who appear 
to have had no object in view, and who, we are told, were con- 
vened merely for the private satisfaction of Lord Rawdon, to 
have the particulars of the case ascertained, and for the sake of 
“the chance,” (we quote his own words,) ‘“ though he really 
could not believe the existence of any such, that circumstances 
might have been distorted by the animosity of Hayne’s neigh- 
bours.”’ Passing over the loose proceedings of that Board—how, 
we will ask, can any one fail to perceive, that no possible state 
of facts could have authorized the execution of Colonel Hayne, 
by the simple order of the military commanders, unless he was 
found to bea spy? If, by taking protection, he returned to his 
allegiance to the British Government, (and this is the view taken 
of the matter by Lord Rawdon, and the whole of the British 
party,) his was the guilt of treason. He was in law, neither 
more nor less than a traitor, and the only known proceeding by 
which he could have been brought to punishment, was by a fair 
and open trial, before a court of competent jurisdiction. We 
know of no authority vested in the commandant of Charleston— 
indeed, according to the constitution and laws of England, none 
such could have been invested, giving him the cognizance of 
all cases of high treason, and conferring on him the power of. 
life and death, without appeal. Ifhe possessed such an autho- 
rity in the case of Colonel Hayne, he must have possessed it in 
all cases whatever, and then the people of the United States, 
who fell into the hands of the Royal commanders, had no se- 
curity for their lives, beyond the good pleasure of military ty- 
rants, many of whom, (as was emphatically the case with Colonel 
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Balfour) possessed neither the feelings nor the principles, which 
qualified them for any delicate or important trust. If it be true, 
that the Royal commanders came over to America with. full 
power over the lives and fortunes, not only of the rebels, but 
even of those who should return to their allegiance, then were 


they invested with a power unknown to the Constitution of 


Great Britain—utterly repugnant to the laws and usages of the 
Province, and, we believe, never before conferred under similar 
circumstances. 

But if such power was really possessed, it is surely incum- 
bent on those who attempt to shelter themselves under it, to 
produce the warrant under which they acted ;~—and as none such 
has been produced, we are authorized to conclude, that no 
greater or other authority, was vested in Lord Moira or Colonel 
Balfour, then attached to them as Colonels in the army, in a 
country, which was, it is true, the scene of a bloody civil war, 
but in which, the rebels were recognised as open enemies, and ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges accorded by the laws and 
usages of war. So much for the case of Colonel Hayne, con- 
sidering him as a British subject, executed without a trial, and as 
such the British commanders would alone consent to consider him. 
But if he was an American officer, he was guilty of no offence, 
of which Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour could take cogni- 
sance, except that of having broken his parole. His release, 
under ‘‘a protection” from the British Government, (whether 
absolute or conditional) could not, considering him as an Ameri- 
can officer, have amounted to more than a discharge from con- 
finement on parole ; and his taking up arms, at a subsequent 
period, (supposing it to have been without any release from his 
parole, by the conduct of his enemies) placed him, when cap- 
tured, only in the situation of a prisoner, who had broken his 
parole. In this point of view, it can hardly be seriously con- 
tended, that he became liable to military execution, and, most 
assuredly, not by the arbitrary mandate of the commanding offi- 
cer, without even a form of trial. On the first point, however, 
some difference of opinion seems to have existed, among those 
who have discussed the subject. Lord Moira it is true, does 
not contend that Colonel Hayne, as an American officer, was 
subject ‘to be hanged on the next tree,” for having broken his 
parole ; but when in the Parliament of Great Britain, the sub- 
ject was brought before the House of Lords, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1782,* on the motion of the Duke of Richmond, it was 
contended, by Lord Walsingham, Lord Stormont, and the 


* See British Annual Register, for 1782. 
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Chancellor, ‘ that Colonel Hayne having been taken in arms, 
after admission to his parole, was liable to be hanged up in- 
stanter,” and the Earl of Huntingdon (the uncle of Lord Raw- 
don) stated, that he had authority from Lord Cornwallis to 
declare—‘“ that this had been the practice in several instances 
under his command in North-America.” This doctrine was 
denied by the Earls of Shelburne and Effingham, who insisted, 
that though “a great degree of ignominy, perhaps, a stricter 
confinement, was the consequence of such an action, it had 
never before entered into the mind of any commander to hang 
them.’ It was asserted by the Ear! of Shelburne, “ from cir- 
cumstances within his own recollection, that the practice in the 
last war, had been totally different.” It is to be observed, that 
those Lords who contended in favour of the right of summary 
execution, in the case of a prisoner on parole, acknowledged that 
they could produce no authority, except to shew that a spy might 
be so treated, but they insisted that the doctrine in the case of 
a spy, applied a fortiori, to a prisoner of war—a remark, the 
force of which, we find ourselves utterly unable to appreciate. 
We can discover no analogy whatever, between a spy, and a 
prisoner who has broken his parole; and should it ever come to 
be a settled doctrine, that the latter, as well as the former, may 
be ‘ lawfully hanged up on the next tree,” we think it must be 
on principles very different from those disclosed in that argu- 
ment. As to the practice of Lord Cornwallis, quoted by the Earl 
of Huntingdon, as authority, it is a complete petitio principii— 
proving a disputed principle by a practice under that principle, 
before the principle itself is settled. It is, as if a high-way 
robber should adduce in support of his right to take a purse, 
his own previous practice. ‘The conduct of Lord Corn- 
wallis himself, was implicated in the transaction ; his orders 
were referred to, in justification of the act, and when the le- 
gality of these proceedings constituted the very question to be 
decided, we are gravely referred to the opinion and practice of 
the Noble Earl himself. The cases collected by Judge John- 
son, in his appendix to the first volume of ‘“ The Sketches,” 
will shew, that according to this mode of reasoning, the confla- 
gration of dwellings, the wanton destruction of property, and 
the infliction of corporal punishment, nay, even of death itself, 
without trial of any kind, are all lawful—for, of all these, it 
might, with equal truth and justice, be said, it was ‘‘ the prac- 
tice in many instances during the war.”’ General Greene, how- 
ever, when upbraiding the enemy with these cruelties, was able 
proudly to say, that he had never “ authorised or countenanced 
an execution, but for the crime of desertion.” 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 13 
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No opinion was expressed in the case of Colonel Hayne, by 
the House of Lords, the inquiry having been evaded, on the 
ground that no official information had been received by the 
Ministry on the subject. But on a point like this, it does not ap- 
pear to us, that two men of sound minds, can possibly entertain 
different opinions. ‘The rules of war, recognised in modern 
times, by civilized nations, give no power to the victors to take 
away the lives of the vanquished. A prisoner of war is entitled 
to protection and kind treatment ; he must be clothed and fed, 
and taken care of, and no severity can be lawfully exercised 
towards him, but such as is absolutely necessary to deprive him 
of the power of doing mischief. He may be disarmed, and kept 
in prison, and may even be put in irons, if he cannot otherwise 
be safely kept. The practice of enlarging prisoners on a 
parole, or “ promise, not again to bear arms, until regularly 
exchanged,” was introduced for the convenience of belligerents, 
who often found it impossible to provide for the number of 
prisoners who fell into their hands. On the part of the pris- 
oner so released, it binds him under the obligations of honor, 
not again to bear arms, under the penalty of the infamy which 
must attend so flagrant a breach of faith, and the certain conse- 
quence should he again be taken, of being kept in close confine- 
ment to the end of the war. If a breach of parole, subjects a 
prisoner to any other penalties than these, we know not what they 
are, and shall be glad to see the authorities, and to examine the 
arguments in support of such a position. What does the prisoner 
gain by giving his parole? Release from imprisonment. What 
does he forfeit for the breach of it? All claim to that liberty 
which was extended to him, only on conditions which he has not 
observed. We admit, that there are cases on record of the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment, on persons taken in arms, after being 
released, whether with or without a parole; but all these 
cases, when examined, will be found to be mere arbitrary exer- 
cises of authority, under the pressure of particular exigehcies, 
and are generally intended to break the spirit of a people by 
impending terrors. The most remarkable case of this kind, in 
the records of modern warfare, is that which occurred under 
the orders of Buonaparte, during his Egyptian campaign, at 
the siege of Jarra, and it may serve as a fair specimen of all 
the rest. The story is differently told by various historians ; 
but we shall copy the substance of it from Sir Walter Scott’s 


Life of Napoleon. 


* After the breach had been stormed, a large part of the garrison, esti- 
mated by Buonaparte himself, at twelve hundred men, which Miot 
raises to betwixt two and three thousand, and others exaggerate still 
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more, remained on the defensive, and held out in the mosques, and a 
sort of citadel, io which they had retreated, till, at length, despairing of 
succour, they surrendered their arms, and were, in appearance, ad- 
mitted to quarter. This was on the 18th of March. On the 20th, two 
days afterwards, this body of prisoners were marched out of Jaffa, in 
the centre of a large square battalion, commanded by General Bon.— 
Miot assures us, that he, humself, mounted his horse, accompanied the 
melancholy column, and wituessed the event. They were escorted to 
the sand-hills, to the south-east of Jaffa, divided there into small bodies, 
and put to death by musketry. ‘The execution lasted a considerable 
time, and the wounded, as in the fusillades of the Revolution, were dis- 
patched with the bayonet. Their bodies were heaped together, and 
forined a pyramid which is still visible, consisting now of human bones, 
as origiually of bloody corpses.” 

“The cruelty of this execution, occasioned the fact itself to be doubt- 
ed, though coming with strong evidence, and never denied by the French 
themselves. Napoleon, however, frankly admitted the truth of the 
statement, both to Lord Ebrington and to DoctorO’Meara. Well might 
the author of this cruelty write to the Directory, that the storm of Jaffa 
was marked by horrors which he had never elsewhere witnessed. Buo- 
naparte’s defence was, that the massacre was justified by the laws of 
war—that the head of his messenger had been cut off by the Governor 
of Jaifs, when sent to summon him to surrender—that these Turks 
were a part of the garrison of El Arish, who had engaged not to serve 
against the French, and were found, immediately afterwards, defending 
Jaffa, i in breach of the terms of capitulation.” 


To the defence thus set up by Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott 
justly objects— 


First—* That if the Turkish Governor had behaved like a barbarian, 
the French General had revenged himself by the storm and plunder of 
the town. 

Secondly—* That nothing could justify an indiscriminate massacre 
of a multitude of persons.” 


And Lastly, that— 


‘“* Admitting them all to stand in the same degree of criminality, al- 
though their breach of faith might have entitled Buonaparte to refuse 
these men quarter while they had arms in their hands, that right was 
ended, when the French General received their submission, and when 
they had given up the means of defence, on condition of safety for life, 
at least.” 


The views taken by Sir Walter Scott, come so exactly up to 
our ideas, that we willingly adopt his sentiments as our own. 


“* This bloody deed (says he) must always remain a deep stain on the 
character of Napoleon. He seems to have argued, not on the character 
of the action, but solely on the effect which it was to produce upon his 
own combinations. His army was small; it was his business to strike 
terror into his numerous enemies, and the measure to be adopted, seemed 
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capable of making a deep impression on all who should hear of it. Be- 
sides, these men, if dismissed, would immediately rejoin his enemies.— 
He had experienced their courage, and to disarm them, would have been 
almost an ‘unavailing precaution, where their national weapon, the 
sabre, was so easily attained. To detain them prisoners, would have 
required a stronger force than Napoleon could afford, would have added 
difficulty and delay to the movement of his troops, and tended to ex- 
haust his supplies. That sort of necessity, therefore, which men fancy 
to themselves, when they are unwilling to forego a favourite object, for 
the sake of obeying a moral precept—that necessity, which might be 
more properly termed a temptation difficult to be resisted—that neces- 
sity, which has been called the tyrant’s plea, was the cause of the mas- 
sacre at Jaffa, and must remain its sole apology. 

** It might almost seem that Heaven set its vindictive brand upon this 
deed of butchery, for about the time it was committed, the plague broke 
out in the army.” 


In one point, however, the case of Colonel Hayne differs es- 
sentially from ‘the butchery of Jaffa’”—there was no necessity 
for the bloody deed. His execution was not only the sacrifice 
“*to views of general policy” of an individual “ not truly stand- 
ing within the scope of capital punishment”—and, therefore, 
(according to the confession of Lord Moira himself) ‘an atro- 
cious act’’—but it was a sacrifice from which, in fact, it was 
morally impossible that any advantage could be derived to the 
British cause. That this cause, was at the time, actually con- 
sidered desperate by Lord Moira himself, is proved conclusively, 
by the fact that he sailed a few days afterwards for Europe, 
without leaving behind him, a single officer, with whom the 
command of the British army, in an active campaign, could 
have been entrusted. What then were the true motives for the 
execution of Colonel Hayne? We answer, the vindictive feel- 
ings produced by the unexpected reverses of the British arms— 
the desire of offering a victim to the memory of Andre, (an idea 
so prevalent at that time, that General Greene himself, relates 
** Balfour merely wrote on the back of a petition presented to 
him, for the pardon of Colonel Hayne— Major André’—and 
sent it back) and the indignation excited by the capture of 
Williamson, under the very walls of Charleston. It was an act 
of vengeance, excuted by men, who had been, of late, too much 
accustomed ‘to feel power and forget right,’”’ and had waded so 
deep in blood, that the execution of one rebel more, could hardly 
disturb the serenity of their feelings, even though that rebel 
was Colonel Isaac Hayne.* 


* There are a few other topics connected with this subject, which it was our in- 
tention to have noticed. But our limits will barely admit of our adverting to one 
inanote. It has been urged against the British commanders, by all the American 
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We turn now, with anfeigned reluctance, to that part of Lord 
Moira’s letter, in which the attempt is made to transfer from 
himself to Colonel Balfour, not the blame, for he considers it an 
honor, but the credit, of having been the chief instrument in the 
execution of Colonel Hayne. It is certainly, not a little singu- 
lar, that both Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour, while pro- 
fessing to consider the order for the execution of Colonel Hayne, 
as having conferred honor on those who issued. it, (and which 


writers, (and, indeed, by General Greene himself) that the execution of Colonel 
Hayne was a flagrant violation of the cartel for the mutual exchange and release of 
prisoners, which had just been ratified—and, it is supposed by Judge Johnson, that 
the consciouness of this, led to the extraordinary condition annexed to the reprieve 
of Colonel Hayne, “ that if General Greene should offer to expostulate in his be- 
half, from that instant, the respite would cease, and he should be ordered for imme- 
diate execution.” The Earl of Moira, however, attempts to explain this condition, 
by declaring that it was intended to guard against an interposition “ which, as it 
must have been in irritating terms, would infallibly have precluded an excuse which 
he (Lord Moira) hoped to obtain, and which would afford a decent pretence for 
lenity,” &c. Why the interposition of General Greene must necessarily have been 
“ in irritating terms,” and why it must have been followed by the immediate exe- 
cution of the prisoner, does not very clearly appear. If, however, the proceeding 
was, in fact, a gross violation of the cartel, and the execution had, notwithstanding, 
been irrevocably determined on, it may be conceived why the British officers 
should have been unwilling to listen to any protest against the measure, before it 
had been consummated. The following remarks of Judge Johnson, on this part of 
the subject, cannot fail to be read with interest:— 

“In addition to this outrage to law and humanity, the execution of Colonel 
Hayne, involved in it an evasion of national faith, and was attended with circum- 
stances of the most disingenuous concealment. A cartel, it will be recollected, had 
been negotiated in May, for the exchange of prisoners. In June, Major Hyrne 
had been despatched into Charleston to adjust the details. Finding it difficult to 
liquidate the balance of militia prisoners, a sweeping contract had been made and 
published, that a general release of such prisoners, from parole and from prison, 
should take place ona day specified. During the whole months of June and July, 
Hyrne had resided in Charleston, engaged in this business ; and the British had at- 
tempted to except from the benefit of the cartel, but five individuals, of whom Hayne . 
was not one. Nor was the fatal object of the mock trial he had undergone, re- 
vealed to him until the day that Major Hyrne left Charleston. The cartel expressly 
makes provision for future as well as present militia prisoners, both officers and 
men ; it contains no exception unfavourable to any description of militia officers, 
and Hayne was in arms at the time it was agreed upon. Whenthe exception was 
set up, unfavourable to the five individuals alluded to, the exchange was suspended, 
and their case referred to officers mutually chosen; but they not being able to 
concur in opinion, had recommended that the prisoners excepted to, be enlarged 
tm their paroles, and the exchange proceed as to the residue ; which was done ac- 
cordingly. Two of those individuals, Mr. Smith and Mr. Skirving, were precisely 
cireumstanced as Mr. Hayne was. 

“ Here then, at least, it was known to the Pritish commanders, that the Ameri- 
can General claimed the benefit of the cartel in favour of all persons, similarly situ- 
ated with Colonel Hayne. Nay, as he was not specially named, the general recom- 
mendation of the commissioners in favour of the prisoners, might well have bee 
claimed in his behalf. The right to put him to death, at least, was not contended 
for, nor the least ground furnished to him, for suspecting such a design, until the 
very day that Major Hyrne had turned his back to depart. Nor did they dare to let 
the knowledge of their intention be communicated to the last; for they conjectured 
that, to prevent the execution, the American commanders would perform acts of 
severity, which they would not so readily execute, when the evil was past remedy. 
Or, perhaps, they shrunk from the appeal, they anticipated would be made to 
honor, humanity and national faith.” —Sketches of the Life of Greene, v. ii. p. 200. 
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Lord Rawdon actually takes shame to himself for having op- 
posed) should manifest so much anxiety to be released from any 
active agency in the matter. In the letter before us, Lord Moira 
insists, that so far from his having been chiefly instrumental in 
effecting the sacrifice, he strenuously opposed it, almost to the 
last moment, and declares, that his concurrence finally, ‘‘ was 
absolutely ineffective in any other point of view, (in a district where 
he was totally under his—Colonel Balfour’s—control) than that 
it might vouch to Sir Henry Clinton, for the public policy of the 
measure.”” We have now before us, on the other hand, the 
written statement of a respectable magistrate of this city, who 
assures us, that shortly after the war, “he dined in London, at 
the table of Mr. James Penman, a loyalist of the highest respect- 
ability, in company with Colonel Balfour. Among other topics 
of conversation, the execution of Colonel Hayne was mentioned, 
when Colonel Balfour said, ‘ It has been whispered abroad, 
that Lord Rawdon, since his return to Europe, has endeavoured 
to throw the odium of that harsh measure on me. But let the 
blame rest where. it ought—on himself. He was immoveably 
fixed in his purpose to destroy, and I conscientiously believe, 
delayed the sailing of the Packet, in which he was to embark 
for Europe, tll the execution took place, from the apprehension 
that I would be induced, after his departure, to grant a par- 
don.” 

The contest between these gallant officers, each insisting on 
relinquishing to the other, the honor of what they consider a 
meritorious action, is, doubtless, as disinterested, as it is singu- 
lar. Itis certain, however, that the execution took place by 
the joint order of Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour, and, there- 
fore, by whatever motive, and for. whatever purpose, they con- 
sented to act together, we are bound, in our critical judgment, 
to pronounce, that they are equally responsible for the measure 
itself, In the course of our inquiries on this subject, we have 
heen able to discover but a single facet, which gives any coloar to 
the statement made by Lord “Moira, that if the case had been 
left in his hands, the fate of Colonel Hayne might have been 
different, and that fact we cheerfully record to his honor. It 
is, that when some ladies connected with Colonel Hayne, 
iuterceded both with Lord Rawdon and Colonel Balfour, in his 
behalf, they were received with great politeness and professions 
of good w ishes, by the former, while they were repulsed by the 
latter , with brutal insolence. No one, we believe, has ever sup- 
posed that Colonel Balfour really had any desire to save Col. 
flayne, and we are bound to add, that by the Americans, at 
least, if never was supposed that Lord Moira really felt so dis- 
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posed. On the contrary, General Greene says, in his letter to 
Congress, “it is said that Lord Rawdon was the great insti- 
gator and principal cause of Colonel Hayne’s being executed ;” 
and again, in his letter to President M’Kean, ‘ Lord Raw- 
don was the principal instigator of his execution, and there is 
hardly a mile from Camden to Charleston, in which he has not 
left monuments of his barbarity, by arbitrary and savage exe- 
cutions, most of which happened even without the form of a 
trial ;’* and we have it on the authority of an old and most 
respectable inhabitant of this city, now alive, “that Governor 
Bull caused himself to be carried in a litter to the quarters of 
Lord Rawdon, in order personally to intercede for the pardon 
of Colonel Hayne: that on his return home, the dejection of his 
countenance too plainly spoke the ill success of his interference, 
and he exclaimed, ‘the die is cast, the unfortunate prisoner 
must suffer—Lord Rawdon is inexorable. ” 

Still it is possible, that the feelings of Lord Moira may have 
recoiled at the thoughts of awarding the death of a felon to 
“a gentleman, (we borrow the language of General Greene) 
amiable in his character, respectable in his connexions, and of 
eminent abilities.”” But he could not have felt any very vehement 
desire to save him from that fate, as it is clear, that withort his 
concurrence, Colonel Balfour would not have dared to venture 
upon a measure, which, it must have been foreseen, would pro- 
duce great excitement in the American camp. Without any 
regard to the question of military rank, we cannot hesitate to 
believe, that such a man as Balfour, ‘‘a mere petty tyrant, 
haughty, capricious and unfecling”—a man, who, according to 
Ramsay, “had raised himself in the army by his obsequious 
devotedness to the humours and pleasures of Sir William Howe, 
and who displayed, in the exercise of his new office, all the dis- 
gusting insolence, natural to little minds, when pufied up by 
sudden elevation’—could have dared to resist the earnest, 
zealous and decided interference of Lord Rawdon, in behalf of 
Colonel Hayne. Nor do we consider it, in this point of view, 
of much importance, whether Lord Rawdon or Colone! Balfour 
was the senior officer. ‘Thé fact that the concurrence of both 
was required to the order of execution, demonstrates that the 


* The spirit which animated Lord Rawdon at this time, is well exemplified in 
the following extract from his orders to Colonel Rugely, near Camden.—“ if any 
person shall meet a soldier straggling without a written pass, and shall not do his 
utmost to secure him, &c. the persons so offending, may, assure themselves of rigor- 
ous punishment by whipping, imprisonment, or being sent to serve in the West 
Indies,” &c.—and he adds, “I will give ten guineas for the head of any deserter 
belonging to the volunteers of Ireland, and five guineas only, if he be brought in 
ahve.” —Vide Ramsay's Revolution in South-Carelina, v. ii. p. 138. 
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privileges of military rank were, on that occasion, disregarded. 
We cannot, however, pass over the assertion of Lord Moira, 
that Colonel Balfour was actually his commanding officer, with- 
out expressing our surprise, that this fact should, for the first 
time, have been made known to the world, by a letter published 
in 1824. It is certain, that General Greene, and all his offi- 
cers, considered Lord Rawdon as the commanding officer in 
South-Carolina, after the departure of Lord Cornwallis. The 
idea that Lord Rawdon was the officer “on whose fiat the fate 
of Colonel Hayne depended,” was so universal, both among 
whigs and tories, that of the numerous statements we have re- 
ceived, there is but one which expresses a doubt upon the sub- 
ject. ‘It was most unquestionably considered, (says a vene- 
rable Judge, who was then in the city) that Lord Rawdon was 
the commanding officer in South-Carolina, and Colonel Balfour 
only commandant of Charleston and its vicinity, and there can- 
not be a question, that a fiat from Lord Rawdon would have 
saved Colonel Hayne.” A respectable gentleman, then an 
officer of the British police, declares, “ that not only in his own, 
but in the universal opinion of the garrison, the severity exer- 
cised towards Colonel Hayne, proceeded from Lord Rawdon.”’ 
An officer, who was at that time the bearer of a flag of truce 
from General Marion, accompanied by a letter, distinctly recol- 
lects that it was addressed to “ Lord Rawdon, and not to Colonel 
Balfour.” Another old and respectable g gentleman states, “that 
the first intimation recéived in the American camp of the event, 
was conveyed in the emphatical words, ‘ Lord Rawdon has hung 
Colonel Hayne ;” and we have before us, the evidence of many 
others to the same effect. On refeir ing to the Royal Gazette, 
we find a joint proclamation, under date of 24th May, 1781, in 
which, Lord Rawdon is first named as a Colonel, and Balfour as 
Lieutenant Colonel, and last though not least, we have before 


us, the petition by the ladies of Charleston, for the pardon of 


Colonel Hayne, referred to by Lord Rawdon himself, as drawn 
by Major Barry, (we believe, at that time, military secretary) 
addressed not to Colone! Balfour, but to Lerd Rawdon, “ as 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF SOUTH-CAROLINA.” We find also 
in the Royal Gazette, a letter from Sir Henry Clinton to Lord 
Rawdon, dated 13th July, 1721, announcing the promotion of 
Lord Rawdon to the rank of Brigadier General, a letter which 
ought to have been received here prior to the 4th August, the 
day of Colonel Hayne’s execution. We profess not to be able 
to explain the contradictions between these facts and the letter 
of the Earl of Moira. But that Colonel Balfour was ever en- 
trusted with any power beyond the mere police duties of the 
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military commandant of Charleston, or that he had any actual 
‘‘eontrol” over Lord Moira, we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve. However this may be, we are sure that Lord Rawdon 
could have saved Colonel Hayne, and instead of doing so, that 
he gave his sanction to an execution which never would have 
taken place without it, and, therefore, whether that act entitles 
him to praise or to blame, he must bear it all. His theatrical 
display, in his dinner speech to the British officers, (as described 
by himself,) publicly announcing his concurrence with Colonel 
Balfour in the measure, must, forever, remove all doubts on 
this head. 

We have now performed, as well as we were able, what we 
conceived a duty to the memory of one of the most revered of 
our martyrs. It is due to the country, that not a single trophy 
of the Revolution should be suffered to be destroyed, and we 
should be sorry to see recorded on one of them, the memorable 
inscription on the beautiful naval monument in Washington, 
‘‘ mutilated by Britons.’’ We would, if we could, preserve them 
all, intheir simple majesty and beauty, to kindle in the bosom 
of our American youth, to the latest posterity, the sacred glow 
of patriotism. We have always considered the moral and politic 
cal lessons, taught by the history of the Revolution, as the most 
precious inheritance derived from our fathers. The exploits of 
our heroes—the wisdom of our statesmen, constitute a portion 
of our national wealth, which, we had fondly hoped, would have 
withstood the assaults of time itself. If we were called upon to 
decide, by what measures, those who live in the present age, 
could confer the greatest blessings on posterity, we should say, 
without hesitation, by leaving behind them, those great examples 
of wisdom and of virtue, which are the most enduring monu- 
ments of national greatness. 

To the youth of any country, and especially of a free country, 
what incentive to noble actions can be offered, equal to the ex- 
amples of the poets, orators, statesmen and warriors, who have 
immortalized the country which gave them birth, and adorned 
the age in which they lived. It is not, therefore, without feel- 
ings of mortification and regret, that we have witnessed, of late 
years, repeated attempts to strip from American history, some 
of the most brilliant trophies of the Revolution. It may be 
true, that our history, like all others, is ‘‘ of a mingled yarn of 
truth and falsehood,” but we fear, that any person who employs 
himself, at this day, in picking out the threads, will impair the 
beauty, if he does not destroy the strength of the fabric. It is 
too late now, to make a fresh distribution of the honors awarded 
by their contemporaries to the worthies of the Revolution. The 
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partners of their toils—the very witnesses of their exploits, are 
slumbering in the dust, and we may be assured, that, if with the 
feeble and glimmering lights we now possess, we attempt to 
correct the supposed errors in our revolutionary history, we shall 
leave it much more imperfect than we found it. Let all Ame- 
ricans, therefore, unite in guarding the fair fame of the patriots 
and sages, whose names are embalmed in our history, as we 
would guard the bones of our fathers. Let the chaplet which 
gratitude has bound around their brows, be as enduring, as the 
blessings we owe to their exertions. 








Note.—We cannot close this article without bringing to the view of our readers, 
as affording an illustration of the truth of these remarks, the case of the gallant 
Colonel Campbell, who fell at the battle of the Eutaw Springs. The noble speech 
which Ramsay attributes to that distinguished soldier, who, after receiving a ball in 
his breast, asked, “‘ which army is victorious?”’ and being answered, that of his 
country, exclaimed, “ then I die contented,” and expired—had placed him in pub- 
lic opinion, by the side of the proudest heroes of Greece and Rome. This distince- 
tion he continued to enjoy, until the publication of Lee’s Memoirs, in 1813. In 
that work, General Lee says, ‘‘ Colonel Campbell, highly respected and beloved, 
was killed. This excellent officer received a ball in his breast, in the decisive 
charge which broke the British line, while listening to un interogatory from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lee, then on the left of the legion in*antry, adjoining the right of 
the Virginians, the post of Campbell. He dropped on the pommel of his saddle, 
and was borne in the rear by Lee’s orderly dragoon, in whose charge he expired, the 
moment he was taken from his horse. br. Ramsay has represented the death of 
this highly respected officer differently, from information which, no doubt, the 
Doctor accredited. But as the writer was personally acquainted with the trans- 
action, he cannot refrain from stating it, exactly as it happened. The Virginians 
had begun a fire, which was not only against sen, but put in danger Rudolph and 
his party, then turning the enemy’s left. To stop this fire, Lieutenant Colonel Lee 

~~ down the line to Campbell, and while speaking to him on the subject, 
the olonel received his wound, of which he soon expired, without uttering a 
word.” Now, on reading this, who could doubt that the exclamation ascribed to 
the last moments of Campbell, had never proceeded from his lips? General Lee’s 
authority on the subject, was deemed conclusive. And yet Judge Johnson has 
-since given to the world, the testimony of Major Pendleton, who states, “I was not 
present when Colonel Campbell received his wound; but late in the afternoon, I 
met with Colonel Campbell, carried upon a litter by some soldiers. I got off my 
horse, and went to him. He perfectly retained his senses, but was in great pain, 
and seemed near his end. He asked me “ who had gained the battle ?” [told him 
we had completely defeated the enemy; “then,” said he, “I die contented.” I 
left him, ond understood he died shortly after.”’ 

Major Lee, in the work before us, acknowledges that his father was mistaken, 
and accounts for the mistake by saying, that Colonel Campbell, after being seen 
by General Lee to fall senseless on the pommel of the saddle, revived so far, as to 
express the noble sentiments heard by Major Pendleton. The explanation is 
satisfactory. But who, after this, will be disposed to rely, implicitly, on newly dis- 
covered testimony for the correction of errors in our revolutionary history? It is 
. Obvious, that but for the circumstance of Major Pendleton’s having survived the 

publication of Lee’s Memoirs, one of our distinguished heroes of the Revolution, 
would have been despoiled of the fairest portion of his fame—American history 
would have been robbed of one of its most interesting and romantic incidents—an¢ 
fhe country deprived of one of the brightest jewels in the crown of its glory. 
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Art. [V.—1. Elements of Analytical Trigonometry, Plane and 
Spherical. By F. R. Hasster, F. A. P. 8S. New-York. 
Published by the Author. 8vo. 1826. 


2. The American Quarterly Review, No. 1. March, 1827. 
2d Edition. pp. 38-54. 


3. On the Arithmetic of Impossible Quantities ; from the Works 
of Joun PLAYratr, Esq. Vol. III. Edinburgh, 1822. pp, 1-30. 
Published originally in the Philosophical Transactions, for 
1779. 


4. On the Necessary Truth of Certain Conclusions obtained by 
means of Imaginary Quantities. By RopERTWooDHOUSE, A.M. 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Read January 8th, 
1801. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. XIX. pp. 89-120. 


5. On the Independence of the Analytical and Geometrical 
Methods of Investigation ; and on the Advantages ta be derived 
from their Separation. By Ropert Woopnouss, A.M. &c. 
Read January 14, 1802. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. XX. 
pp- 85-126. 


6. Memoire Sur les Quantites Imaginaires. Par™M. BuEe. 
Read June 20, 1805. Philosophical Transactions. Vol. XXIV. 
pp. 23-89.* 


Ir is something very remarkable in the present advanced state 
of science, that, while its most abstruse and difficult branches 
are making rapid progress towards perfection, the very elements 
of those branches are neglected. There is scarcely a phenome- 
non in nature, which is not brought under the dominion of the 
modern analysis, technically termed the calculus. La Place, 
whose views of science are as extensive as they are profound, 
informs us, that, when a few more irregularities in the planetary. 
motions, shall have been developed by time, “ the geometrician 
will, at once, comprehend in his formule, both the past and 
future state of the system of the world.” It is, however, an 


* The —— essays have been also particularly referred to, and some of them 

partially reviewed :— 

1. On the Integration of certain differential Expressions, with which Problems 
in Physical Astronomy are connected, &c. By R Woopnovuse, A.M. F.R.S. 
dc. Read April 12th, 1804. Philosphical Transactions. Vol. xxii. pp. 219-279. 
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acknowledged fact, that notwithstanding all the sublime dis- 
coveries and improvements of the moderns, in the higher 
branches of the mathematics, its metaphysics, or that accurate 
knowledge of its elementary principles, in which the true phi- 
losophy of this science consists, were as well understood two 
thousand years ago, as at the present day. The state in which 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry are still suffered to remain, 
affords of itself, proof sufficient, to support this assertion—and 
yet these elements are more clearly and decidedly established, 
than any thing of a similar nature, which algebra or the modern 
analysis can exhibit. 

It would seem then, that these elementary principles are 
beneath the notice of men of genius, who, at a glance behold, 
and, as if by instinct, jump to their conclusions. If this be so, 
the human mind presents a strange, and, probably, an unac- 
countable phenomenon, viz. that in its inquiries, the simplest 
truths, and the easiest modes of arriving at them, are, generally, 
the last perceived. La Place, in writing to Lacroix, (‘ 'Traite 
du Calcul,” &c. preface, p. 19) remarks this singularity, ‘‘ Cette 
metaphysique est presque toujours la dernier chose que l’on 
decouvre—L’homme de génie arrive comme par instinct aux re- 
sultats; ce n’est qu’en reflechissant sur le rout que lui et 
d’autres ont suivi, qu’il parvient a generaliser les methodes, et 
4 en decouvrir la metaphysique.” 

Men, with an instrument in their hands, so powerful as the 
calculus, which places them so far above the reach of ordinary 


2. Philosophte Mathematique. Nouveaux Principes de Géométrie de Position, et ‘ 
Interpretation Geometrique des Symboles Imaginaires. Par M. J. F. Francais, 
Professeur a !’ecole imperiale de l’artillerie et du genie. Annales des Mathe- 
matiques, &c. Rédigé par J. D Geroonne. Vol. iv. pp. 61-72. 

Essai sur une Maniere de Represénter les Quantités Imaginaires, dans les Con- 
structions Géométriques. Par M. Arcanp. Gerconne. Vol. iy. pp. 133-148. 

Sur la Theorie des Imaginaires. Par M. Francais. Note transmise M. La- 
crom, 4 M. Vecren, Professeur de Mathematiques Speciales au Lycée de Nismes. 
Gergonne. Vol. iv. pp. 364-368. . 

Reflexions sur la Nouvelle Theorie des [maginaires, suivies d’une application a 
la Demonstration d’une theoreme d’Analise. Par M. Arcanp. Gerconne. Vol. 
v. pp. 197-210. 

3. Theorie des Parallels. Essai par M. Gerconne. Annales, vol. iii. pp. 353-357. 
Sur l'emploi de l’algorithme des Fonctions, dans la demonstration des theoremes 
de Geometrie. Par un Azonne. Gergonne. Vol.x. pp. 161-184. 

Essai de Demonstration du Principe qui sert de fondement a la Theorie des 
Paralléles. Par unAsonne. Gergonne. Vol. xiv. pp. 269-272. 

Examen de Quelques Tentatives de Theorie des Paralléles. ParM. Stein, Profes- 
seur de Mathematiques au gymnase de Tréves, ancien éléve de l’ecole Polytech- 
nique. Gergonne. vol. xv. pp.77-84. 

Suite de l’examen de Quelques Tentatives, &c. ParM.Srem. Gergonne. Vol. 
xvi. (1825 & 1826) pp. 45-54. 

Lettre au Rédacteur des Annales, sur la Theorie des Paralléles. Par M. Servois. 
Conservateur du Muséum d'Artillerie. Gergonne. Vol. xvi. pp. 233-238. 
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methods, are very apt to lose sight of the means, whereby that 
instrument was acquired—and while, apparently, erecting the 
most beautiful edifice, are too often building without a sure 
foundation. We cannot help being delighted when we perceive 
the advantages of a theorem, such as Newton’s or Taylor’s, at 
once presenting a whole science to our view; but we cannot be 
less delighted at the discovery of the steps which led to these 
results. We should, it is true, endeavour to generalize as we 
advance, but we should, at the same time, see our way distinctly, 
and not generalize too hastily—we should also endeavour to 
simplify as well as generalize, and to arrive, on every occasion, at 
the most elementary principles. Le Systéme des connaissances, 
says La Place, (Cours de Sciences et Arts, v. iv. p. 49) liees 
entr’elles par une methode uniforme, peut mieux se conserver 
et s’ctendre. Preferez done dans l’enseignement les methodes 
gencrales, attachez vous a les presenter de la maniére la plus 
simple ; et vous verrez, en méme tems, qu’elles son presque 
toujours les plus faciles.”” Could we reduce all the complicated 
theories of the modern calculus to a simple elementary principle, 
such as that of multiplication or addition, as Newton has done, 
withjrespect to the various phenomena of the heavens, in reducing 
them to the single principle of gravitation, we should render an 
important service to science. And that this may, and will be 
effected, there can scarcely be a doubt—for, as we can ascend 
from the most evident elementary principles, such as the axioms 
in geometry, and the simple rules of addition and subtraction, 
or multiplication and division in algebra, to the most complicated 
investigations and formule by the synthetic process; so by the 
analytic process, from results the most complicated, we can 
descend to their elementary principles. In this research, the 
calculus is, as yet, extremely defective ; and the more we 
examine it, the more we discover the weakness of its foundations, 
as depending on itself alone. 

These reflections have been elicited on perusing Hassler’s 
Trigonometry, and the article which we have selected from the 
‘‘American Quarterly Review,” quoted above, and their truth, 
we have no doubt, will appear more evidently, as we proceed. 

The Reviewer prefaces his remarks on Mr. Hassler’s Trigo- 
nometry, by a history of this science, the most interesting part 
of which, is taken from Delambre. And this history constitutes 
by far, the greatest portion of the article. In the remarks on 
trigonometrical tables, the Reviewer says, (p. 48) that ‘‘the best 
tables of a portable size, are those of Gardiner, Taylor and 
Callet ; the first of which is out of print; the second, inconvenient 
in its shape and in its use; so that those of Callet, of much less 
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cost, are to be preferred.” In this enumeration, he omits the 
useful tables of Hutton. The Reviewer, calls the tables that 
he enumerates, portable ; whereas, Taylor’s are in folio; and 
although, according to the Reviewer, inconvenient in its use, its 
utility is well known to astronomers; the tables of sines and 
tangents being there calculated to seconds: whereas, in Callet, 
although a very useful work, these tables are only calculated to 
every ten seconds, except the four first degrees. 

In describing the neglect of theoretic trigonometry, (p. 49) the 
Reviewer makes a variety of observations, to us, perfectly unin- 
telligible. In the conclusion of this article, he inveighs severely 
against Simpson, for the “ constant recurrence of radius” in 
his investigations, which our Reviewer says, “is to be entirely 
neglected in a properly conducted calculation.” Now, it is well 
known, that in natural numbers, the radius is made to represent 
one or an unit; but in logarithmic numbers, it corresponds to 
the index one, which cannot be neglected in a properly conducted 
calculation. For, although, in natural numbers, multiplying or 
dividing by one, does not vary the result, it is very different in 
logarithms ; by means of which, the operation of multiplication 
is performed by addition, and that of division, by subtraction.— 
The rejecting of quantities in this manner, in the calculus, 
which do not affect the abstract reasoning, is often the source of 
considerable errors in practice. But great as the Reviewer’s 
antipathy to radius appears to be, it is much greater against the 
language of the book itself—for in the same page he says, 
‘that the very language of the book is obsolete; it boots not to 
dispute, whether the geometric or analytic method, in trigo- 
nometry, be the better, the former is no longer in use in any 
modern writer of reputation,” &e. Yet we challenge this critic 
to point out one individual writer, whatever may be his reputation, 
that has advanced, or can advance one step, legitimately, without 
it. It is the foundation, and without this foundation, the super- 
structure cannot exist. 

Our Reviewer next speaks of Euler, to whom he justly at- 
tributes the present form of the analytic treatment of trigo- 
nometry. But, as we shall presently see, from his own con- 
cession, it is more than probable that he never saw Euler’s book 
on this subject. It is equally probable, that he never saw 
Cagnoli’s work, of which he thus speaks, (p. 50) ‘“ The most 
extensive and important work on Trigonometry, is that of 
Cagnoli, an Italian writer; but his method is mixed with the 
Geometric.” He mentions no English writers—‘ Not (as he 
says) that they wanted the necessary talent, but that they have 
wasted it upon unimportant objects. However, when they at last 
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awoke to a sense of their deficiencies, the labour of recovering the 
ground lost by a century of neglect was enormous.” Woodhouse’s 
Trigonometry, first edition, is cited as an example of this defi- 
ciency. His second edition corrected, altered and enlarged, 

the Reviewer considers as patch-work. For he says, (p. 51) 
that ‘‘ the additions are not so engrafted, as to make them parts 
of one harmonious whole.’ With this musical sentence, he 
introduces his favourite Hassler, where all this neglect is reme- 
died. ‘‘ For,’”’ as he remarks, ‘the time has arrived when 
it is possible to recast the whole subject, and reduce it to one 
consistent and uniform system. This is the object of the work 
before us, and the author has been, in no small degree, success- 
ful in its accomplishment.” Again, (p. 53) ‘Mr. Hassler then may 
be considered as having performed the same task in this elementary 
department, that La Place has, in the more important and elevated 
branch of the celestial mechanics.” 

Mr. Hassler has been more successful, if possible, in the 
estimation of the Reviewer, in discovering a new and important 
formula. The Reviewer says, (p.53) “We have, however, 
discovered one formula, entirely new to us, and which, so far as 
we know, had escaped the research of any former analyst—it is 
that of a series for the tangent of a multiple are, applicable to 
the calculation of that trigonometrical function.” This formula 
may be seen in pp. 71-72 of Hassler’s work. Had the Reviewer 
consulted Euler, of whom he so frequently speaks in his 
review, he would have found it, v. I. ¢. xxiv, pp. 199-201, of his 
“Introduction 4 [Analyse Infinitesimale,” as translated by 
Labey, or in the original work. Does it not clearly follow then, 
as we have before asserted, that this Reviewer never read Euler’s 
work. Euler has other formule for this expansion, much more 
convenient for constructing tables, which Callet has inserted in 
his “Precis Elementaire,” prefixed to his tables. Had the 
Reviewer consulted Cagnoli’s Trigonometry, he would have 
found Hassler’s expression in c. ix, p. 111, Chompee’s 2d edition. 
He would have found the same in La Croix’s ‘“Traité du Caleul.”’ 
Introduction, p.85. Inthe ‘Journal de I’Ecole Polytechnique.” 
2d cahier, p- 17. Prony, Euler and Cagnoli have given the 
expression independent of the fractional form. These authors 
have investigated the steps leading to this result, but Mr. Hassler 
has not. He refers, it is true, to the Dinceaial Theorem, but 
there are other functions of a transcendent nature, and compli- 
eated imaginary exponential quantities, which enter into this 
investigation, about which, the Author and his Reviewer are 
silent. We know, from geometry, and only from elementary 
geometry, that radius multiplied by the sine, and divided by the 
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cosine, or that the sine divided by the cosine, radius being one, 
will give the tangent. This constitutes the whole of Hassler’s 
discovery. But to shew of how little consequence the develope- 
ment of a series for the tangent is, in making tables, let the 
Reviewer himself take any common table of logarithms, sines, 
&c. and allow radius to take its place in the simple formula 
mentioned above, and he will find, that by adding ten to the 
sine of any arc, and subtracting its cosine, the remainder will be 
the tangent. ‘The simple formula itself, by means of a table 
of natyral sines, will give the natural tangent. 

The only difficulty then, consists in finding the expansion for 
the sine and cosine, which Mr. Hassler has not attempted.— 
Euler was the first who did attempt it, and almost every writer 
since his time, has followed his method. Arbogast ‘* Du Calcul 
des Derivations,” pp. 179-180, has, however, pointed out several 
limitations in this method, and Poisson has recently detected an 
absurdity in it, which had escaped every writer before him, 
although Lagrange attempted to render the method rigorous in 
his “ Theorie des Fonctions,” and pursued the subject still further 
in his ‘* Calcul des Fonctions.”’” The Reviewer might even have 
discovered this new formula in Rees’ Cyclopedia, (Art. Sines); in 
Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry, and in Lacaille, ‘Cours Elemen- 
taire,”’ 2d edition, p.311. Legendre, and also Woodhouse, have 
each given expressions for the sine and cosine of multiple ares, 
from which, that for the tangent, as we have shewn, immediately 
follows. 

Does it not appear then, evidently, that the Reviewer’s infor- 
mation is very limited on this subject? He may, therefore, well 
congratulate himself on the treasure he has discovered ; it may, 
undoubtedly, add much to his knowledge. He seems to be aware 
of this, for, “‘ upon the whole,” says he, (p. 53) ‘ we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves, that it should have fallen to our lot, at 
the commencement of our career as reviewers, to call the 
attention of our readers to such a work—a work that will afford 
to foreign nations, a high idea of the state of knowledge m our 
country.” 

But what idea will they form of our Reviewer’s knowledge £ 
What idea could they form of the state of science in our country, 
if this article should pass without comment, however un- 
pleasant the task. The fact is, there is nothing in the 
whole of the work reviewed, that cannot be developed from 
a few theorems of geometry, thrown into an algebraical form, 
and then applying the most common rules of algebra to vary 
them. Is this the critic then, who has presumed to censure all 
the eminent writers on these subjects, which the English nation 
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has produced, and who has undertaken to place Hassler by the 
side of La Place ? Is this the writer who has been bold enough to 
express his opinion of the geometric method, and who believes that 
it must be abandoned 2? However, in this belief, from the speci- 
raens we have before us, we are willing to do full justice to the 
purity of his motives, as we are of opinion that he really does not 
perceive its utility. Should this method, however, be abandoned, 
we have but little doubt, that we should soon become like Swift’s 
ingenious architect at Laputa, who had contrived a new method 
of building houses, by beginning at the roof, and working down- 
wards to the foundation, which he justified by the prudent 
practice of the bee and ‘the spider, as others might, by the 
example of this well meaning critic and his author. 

On the subject of abandoning the geometric method, we 
shall also give our opinion ;* but in justice to Mr. Hassler, it is 
preper we should permit him now to speak for himself. For 
this purpose, we have selected a few specimens from his intro- 
duction, not having leisure nor inclination to proceed much 
further. In ‘the beginning of this introduction, Mr. Hassler 
informs us, that ‘‘ mathematical’ science must, from its very 
nature, have taken its rise from the simple inspection of geo- 
metric figures.” We must acknowledge, that we did not know, 
before Mr. Hassler gave us the information, that arithmetic, or 
the theory of numbers, which are branches of mathematics, took 
their rise from the simple inspection of geometrical figures.— 
Euclid, in the 7th, 8th and 9th books of his Elements, where 
he treats professedly of numbers, uses no geometrical figures. 
We cannot, therefore, give our entire assent to Mr. Hassler’s 
assertion. We have always considered, and must yet consider, 
abstract numbers as very distinct in their nature, from magnitudes 
that have extension. From too little attention to this distinction, 
analytical investigations, and those of the highest grade, have 
frequently exhibited paradoxes, contradictions and absurdities ; 
and the analyst entangled in these. labyrinths, often stands 
astonished at anomalies which he cannot explain, nor cempre- 
hend. 

Mr. Hassler next observes, “the abstractions on which the 
calculus is founded, and whose great extension and generalization 
has produced the analytic method,” &c. In place of the calculus 
being founded upon something which Mr. Hassler calls the 
abstractions, and these producing the analytic method, we should 
have supposed, that the analytic method had produced the 
ealcuius. Mr. Hassler next observes, that ‘‘ during the period 
that geometry constituted the principal part of mathematical 
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science, trigonometry was necessarily treated by the synthetic 
methods, applicable to that branch of science ; and the solution of 
its several problems, attained by mere construction. Calculation 
was subsequently introduced, when the means were discovered, 


by which numbers could be applied, to express the relations of 


quantities, which appear so different in their respective natures, as 
linear dimensions and angles.” From this specimen, it would 
appear that Mr. Hassler has no distinct idea of either geometric, 
analytic or synthetic methods. In geometry, both the analytic 
and synthetic methods are used. These methods are used even 
in Euclid’s Elements ; for his reductio ad absurdum is analytic ; 
and not one single proposition in the whole of his Elements, 
proved by mere construction. Such mechanical construetions, as 
this author speaks of, are only used in practical illustrations, 
and never allowed in demonstration. But how this profound 
analyst can shew the relation existing between quantities of 
different natures, such as lines and angles, we cannot con- 
jecture. 

After informing us that it now beeomes necessary to study 
Trigonometry in a truly scientific way, and exhibiting his views 
of a complete system, about which, he appears to know as much 
as his Reviewer does of the geometric method, by which views, 
however, his elementary treatise is drawn up, he tells us, that 
the principles on which it is founded, are the following: “ As 
straight lines and angles or portions of the circumference of a 
circle are incommensurable quantities, they cannot be directly 
compared. But the ratios between two of the sides of a right 
angled-triangle, will determine the magnitude of the acute 
angles ; the third angle being always given, in consequence of 
the primitive condition of rectangularity in the triangle. This 
ratio then, is the only means by which angles may be compared 
with straight lines”’ Uere we are informed, that angles are 
portions of the circumference of a circle, and that the ratio 
between two of the sides of a right angled triangle, is the only 
means: by which angles may be compared with straight lines. 
These are, certainly, discoveries which have escaped the researches 
of any former analyst, but discoveries very unlike that of the 
series of the tangent of the multiple are, noticed’ by the reviewer. 
Mr. Hassler, however, informs his readers, that “ it is of the 
greatest importance carefully to avoid confounding the lines 
that correspond to these ratios, or trigonometrical functions, 
when represented in a circle with these ratios themselves.” 
With regard to this information, which may be important, we 
can only observe, fiat lux. 
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Setting out then, with these ratios, with the 47th proposition 
of the first book of Euclid, the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, (he forgets fractions, the extraction of roots, &c.) and 
the simple consideration of two angles united by juxta, or super- 
position, he arrives at the second step in his system. ‘This 
mode of proceeding (he informs us, p. 7) appears to lead to the 
direct aim, with the least labour of intellect, and thus, in the most 
easy way, to the final end; which is to present te the reader a 
full system of this branch of mathematics, in such a way, as to 
furnish every necessary element for the solutions of trigonometry, 
both plane and.spherical, and for the use of analysis in general, 
and its numerous applications:to geometry, and to transcendent 
quantities.’ We have heard of solutions of trigonometrical 
problems, but never before of the solutions of trigonometry, and 
solutions performed too,with so little labour of intellect. 

He informs us, moreover, (p. 8) that by admitting the use of 
logarithms, he can change addition or subtraction into multipli- 
cation; that the circumfexence of a circle contains four right 
angles, (p. 10) but that an elementary book need not give all 
that the author knows on the subject, but all that is necessary to 
constitute a complete system.” No doubt the author knows much 
more than he exhibits, which, unfortunately, is not sufficient to 
complete his system. 

As these few specimens taken from the author’s introduction, 
are sufficient to give us an idea of the accuracy of his expressions, 
and his critical knowledge of elementary principles, we think it 
unnecessary to proceed to the further examination of his complete 
system. For he appears to adhere to the maxim laid down in his 
mtroduction, (p.9) where he remarks, that ‘it is with methods 
in mathematics, as with’style in ordinary writings, that author 
is most easily understood, who expresses himself in one uniform 
and fixed manner, while a change in the method of expression, 
naturally introduces uncertainty in the apprehension of the 
sense of the writer.” 

We have already exhibited a sufficient portion of this author’s 
imperfeetions, to shew that his Reviewer has greatly overrated 
his production. If Mr. Hassler had made himself a little more 
critically acquainted with the elementary principles of geometry, 
his trigonometry would, no doubt, appear to greater advantage. 
Yet he would be very far from being the: great author, his 
Reviewer makes him, and his work be very madequate, to give 
any thing like a correct idea, of the state of science in this 
country. 

Good elementary treatises, in the lower department of the 
mathematics particularly, are yet desiderata. And we are of 
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opinion, that the improved state of science in a country, would 
be as much indicated by such treatises, as by those, the object of 
which, is nothing less than scaling the heavens, and developing 
the laws of the universe. It is not in exhibiting a few men, 
acquainted with the higher functions of science, that the progress 
of useful knowledge is indicated, but in exhibiting a nation, 
every member of which possesses as much science as is necessary 
for his own pursuits, or aims at those attainments which are 
characteristic of well informed individuals. 

. We shall now return to the Reviewer. A proper respect for 


his opinions, requires that we should take particulary notice of 


one or two of his assertions. We should, however, probably 
have spared ourselves this labour, did we not find, that he had 
an advocate in Woodhouse, (Preface to his Trigonometry) whose 
opinion should .not pass unnoticed. That he had, at present, 
the Edinburgh Review on his side, (see v. xxxi, p.377, Review 


of Woodhouse’s Astronomy) and that he cites the adoption of 


Lacroix (we suppose he means his Trigonometry) in this country, 
as having a tendency to banish the geometric method. In page 
49, of the Review, he observes, that “the usual method ob- 
served in the colleges of this country, the geometric, may be 
considered as inadequate to'the purpose, or when made adequate, 
much too laborious to the student.” Again, (p. 54) “ we have 
expressed our opinion of the geometric method, and believe it 
must be abandoned ; a step to which, has already been made in 
the translation of Lacroix, for Harvard University.” 

Now, in Lacroix’s Trigonometry, (we allude to his “ Traite 
Elementaire,” &c. 6th edition) he commences with geometrical] 
propositions, investigated according to the principles of elemen- 
tary geometry, and makes them the foundation of his system ; 
and what to the Reviewer may appear singular, in an analytic 
work, he introduces the intruder radius in most of his formule. 
Legendre, also a profound analyst, follows the same plan.— 
Woodhouse does not go the length, however, that the Reviewer 
does, in conscientiously believing, that geometry must be aban- 
doned, although his idea of the geometric method appears to be the 
same. In his preface, speaking of trigonometry as,now extended, 
with its collateral uses, he remarks, that “ to the knowledge of 
many of these, the geometrical method is unable to conduct us. 
At some point or other of our inquiries, it must be abandoned, and 
recourse be had to that, which, technically, is called the analytic 
method.” Here we find, that it is only at some indefinite point, 
that the geometric method must be abandoned. And, if by the 
analytic method, he means only the application of the symbols 
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of algebra, or the calculus, in further developing the results of 
geometrical investigation, he is perfectly right. By adopting 
the algorithm of the calculus, we can push our inquiries much 
further, and condense into a focus, as it were, the results of 
extensive researches. This is, undoubtedly, an advantage; but 
this method is not, and cannot be, essentially different from the 
geometrical method. 

It is evident, that any method which is calculated to reduce 
to a square inch, what, in ordinary operations, might extend 
over a square mile, without producing any obscurity in our 
conception of it, must be an advantage. The calculus has 
effected this in parts of geometry, but these parts are geometry 
still. And could we discover any symbols, or agree upon any 
convention of signs, that could enable our public speakers, to 
deliver in two or three minutes, what now takes two or three 
hours, and enable us also to understand them with facility, it 
would be an incalculable advantage. But, if at the same time, 
this convention of signs enabled all the nations on the earth to 
understand-each other alike, or to speak the same universal 
language, the advantage would be, evidently, much greater.— 
Yet, after all, it would be language still, but language much 
improyed. Now, the calculus has effected this in various parts 
of geometry ; yet it isgeometry still. Its methods, particularly in 
the higher geometry, have been varied, improved and extended, 
yet they do not cease to be essentially geometric methods.— 
Notwithstanding these improvements in the higher geometry, 
innumerable instances could be pointed out, where the ordinary 
method has decidedly the advantage. Take as one instance, 
Professor Adrain’s method of determining the angle contained 
by the chords of two sides of a spherical triangle. (Additions to 
Hutton’s Course.) 

The elements of geometry appear not to admit of those 
improvements, although the language might be much abridged, 
and with advantage. These elemeits, a least, must, therelore: 
be retained. . 

Let us now attend to the remarks of the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
He observes, that “Geometry and Analysis were the standards, 
round which, the heroes of science ralhed their forces; and so 
stoutly was the contest maintained by the keenness of the 
parties—for even in science, the spirit of party has its sway— 
that it was long doubtful which would be declared victorious. . 
On the Continent, at length, and especially in France, the 
powerful operations of the calculus began to make some im- 
pression; and the splendour of its achievements threatened a 
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rapid destruction to its formidable opponent. The effects of 


victory were soon apparent. In England, geometry kept its 
ground for a much longer period, and even yet, is making a faint 
stand at the very place from which it ought, long since, to have 
been dislodged.”” As we profess not to be partisans in any of 
the contests of European mathematicians, we shall attempt the 
further examination of this subject, with perfect impartiality. 
Indeed, so much do we admire both geometry and the edtculus, 
and so convinced are we, that they mutually assist each other, 
that it is our wish they may both continue forever united ; as we 
believe, however, that the opinions of men, such as Woodhouse 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers, though dazzled, we have no 
doubt, by the brilliant displays of Lagrange and La Place, aided 
by the calculus, may have a serious tendency to overturn those 
foundations of science, which ages were required to establish, 
we think it may not be uninteresting, and we hope not useless, 
to enter into a more’ minute detail. 
Geometry is that science which treats of the properties or 
relations of whatever has assignable extension or position: body, 
figure, distance, direction, position in themselves, and in every 
relative point of view in which they can be considered, are there- 
fore the subjects of this branch of knowledge. There is not a 
single phenomenon in nature, the investigation of which does 
not depend on geometry. For not a single phenomenon, not a 
change can take place in a particle of matter without motion, 
and that motion must be performed in some direction or in some 
line. Now, it is the business of geometry to explain the nature 
and properties of such lines, and combining these properties 
with actual experimehts or observations, the causes which pro- 
duced these phenomena, and the general laws which regulate 
them, are thus diseovered. La Place has well observed, (Systeme 
du Monde, ec. 3,) that: ‘‘the curve described by the lightest atom, 
that seems carried about by the winds as chance directs, is regu- 
lated by laws as certain as the’planetory orbs.” In these 
inquiries, geometry is very much aided by algebra, its symbols 
and notation béing so well calculated to condense atid general- 
ize its investigations; but in thus generdlizing, the calculus is to 
be used with the greatest precaution. Algebra, or the caleulus, 
being then only a species of improved language, introduced to 
aid geometry, it is astonishing that it should now be attempted 
to make the auxiliary, mdépendent of the principal. While such 
attempts are making to reject geometry, it may not be amiss to 
consider, more particularly, what it is we are advised to aban- 
don—nothing less than the following branches: Elementary 
geometry, the parent of all, which is content with the humble 
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though useful occupation of developing the properties of the 
straight iine and the circle, by means of the ruler and compass. 
In this department, Euclid, although not without his faults, 
stands, as yet, unrivalled. The conic sections are sometimes, 
adinitted in elementary geometry, as also the geometry of the 
compass alone, an ingenious specimen of which is given by Mas- 
cheroni—also the geometry of the ruler, specimens of which are 
given in Gergonne’s Annals. Descriptive geometry, or the 
geometry of projection, is another branch, of which Monge was 
the inventor. Analytic geometry, where algebra is applied 
to geometry, is also an extensive branch. Descartes was the 
inventor of this, and since his time, various authors have treated 
of it. Monge, in particular, has also distinguished himself in 
this department. Carnot has hit upon a new and rich vein in 
his ‘‘Geometrie de Position,” and, although this department is as 
yet but in-its infancy, and little cultivated, we venture to assert 
that there is more of the true philosophy of mathematics to be 
collected: from it, than from any other in existence, not excepting 
even Wronski’s “ Introduction,” &c. Transcendent geometry is 
another very extensive branch of this science. Curves of every 
order, above the elementary, are here considered—logarithmie, 
exponential, &c. and their properties, with the surfaces and 
solids generated by them, are investigated. The most extensive 
department, however, is that of mixt gcometry, where all the 
resources of geometry are put under contribution, | in developing 
and explaining the phenomena of nature, and in its application 
to the various branches of the arts, which fall within its province. 
The geometry of lines, straight and curved ; of planes; of sur- 
faces ; and of solids; embrace, however, the whole of the above 
divisions, in all of which, position and extension are considered. 
It may be, moreover, remarked, and the remark we deem of 
some importance, that reasoning on magnitudes, where the idea 
of position or extension is not introduced; although the reason- 
ing may be mathematical, it cannot strictly be called geometri- 
cal; that when arbitrary or general symbols are introduced in 
these investigations, as long as they have a reference to position 
or extension only, the investigation is strictly geometrical ; but 
when they relate to number, the investigation is then arithmeti- 
cal or algebraical ; algebra, or the calculus, being nothing more 
than universal arithmetic. 'The very term calculus, which, com- 
bined with geometry, embraces sucha scope at present, derives 
its humble origin from the word pebble. Pebbles or calculi being 
used by the Roman youth, with their table or abacus, for arith- 
metical calculation. 
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The various departments of mathematics then are reduced to 
the two extensive branches—geometry and arithmetic. As to the 
distinctions of synthetic and analytic methods, the one considered 
as applying to geometry alone, the other to algebra alone—they 
are improper, both methods being common to each of those 
branches. Analytic geometry and geometrical analysis are, 
however, distinct in their modes of analytic reasoning. 

The question is then reduced to this—shall we use arithmetic 
alone, and independent of geometry, or shall we use both? The 
question could be very easily answered from what we have al- 
ready noticed ; but we go further, and assert, that the calculus, 
independent of geometry, cannot remove the difficulties which 
occur in most of these investigations, when applied to the pro- 
perties of extension, or to position and direction, and not to 
number. 

“The paradoxes (says Playfair, in his “‘ Arithmetic of Impossi- 
ble Quantities,” published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1779, and re-published in vol. iii. of his works,) which have 
been introduced into algebra, and remain unknown in geometry, 
_ point out a remarkable difference in the nature of those sciences. 
The propositions of geometry have never given rise to contro- 
versy, nor needed the support of metaphysical discussion. In 
algebra, on the other hand, the doctrine of negative quantities 
and its consequences, have often perplexed the analyst, and 
involved him in the most intricate disputations. 'The cause of 
this diversity in sciences, which have the same object, must, no 
doubt, be sought for in the different modes, which they employ, 
to express our ideas. In geometry, every magnitude is repre- 
sented by one of the same kind; lines are represented by a line 
and angles by an angle. The genus is always signified bythe 
individual, and a general idea by one of the particulars which 
fall under it. By this means all contradiction is avoided, and 


the geometer is never permitted to reason about the relation of 


things which do not exist, or cannot be exhibited. -In algebra, 
again, every magnitude being denoted by an artificial symbol, 
to which it has no resemblance, is liable, on some occasions, to 


be neglected, while the symbel may’ become the sole object of 


attention. It is not, perhaps, observed where the connection 
between them ceases to exist, and the analyst continues to rea- 
son about the characters, after nothing is left which they can 
possibly express: If then, in the end, the conclusions, which hold 
only of the characters, be transferred to the quantities them- 
selves, obscurity and paradex must necessarily ensue.” Playfair 
then gives an mstance in the rectangle of the parts of a line a, 
which is equal to a square, 6°. Making one of the parts x, the 
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other becomes a—r, whence r=3$ a + (3 a*-b*), which value of 
z becomes imaginary when &? is greater than a. But to sup- 
pose this, is to suppose contrary to the principles of geometry, 
that the rectangle of the two parts is greater than the square of 
the half. He then remarks, that ‘‘ the same holds wherever ex- 
pressions of this kind occur ;” and instances it again in the three 
cube roots of unity. He then concludes, that “the natural office 
of imaginary expressions is, therefore, to point out when the con- 
ditions from which a general formula is derived, become incon- 
sistent with each other.”” He observes, however, that “‘ when 
combined, according to certain rules, they have been put to de- 
note real quantities, and though they are, in fact, no more than 
marks of impossibility, they have been made the subject of arith- 
metical operations; their ratios, their products, and their sums 
have been computed, and what may seem strange, just conclu- 
sions have, in that way, been deduced. Nevertheless, the name of 
reasoning cannot be given to a process in which no idea is intro- 
duced. Accordingly, geometry, which has its modes of reason- 
ing that correspond to every other part of the algebraic calculus, 
has nothing similar to the method we are now considering; for 
the arithmetic of mere characters can have no place in a science 
which is immediately conversant with ideas. But, though geo- 
metry rejects this method of investigation, it admits, in many cases, 
the conclusions derived from it, and has confirmed them by the 
most rigorous demonstrations. Here then is a parador which 
remains to be explained.” Thus far Playfair. It will be found, 
however, that geometry, we mean analytic geometry, does admit 
this method of investigation ; that it is geometry alone that can 
strictly account for these paradoxes, and that they arise from 
the symbols being made to represent position, direction, or ex- 
tension in place of number, which is the proper subject for alge- 
bra or the calculus. Bernoulli, tom. iii. “ opera.”’ and M’ Lauria 
Flux. art. 699-763, touched on this subject, but appear to have 
understood scarcely any thing of it. Their compensation of er- 
rors, which they supposed in explaining the ground of the flux- 
ionary method is not correct. D’Alembert, Euler, and Foncenex, 
have considered the nature of these negative quantities more 
fully, and D’Alembert, in his prize piece, ‘ Sur les Vents,” 
shews that any algebraical quantity whatever, and composed of 
any number of imaginary quantities, may be reduced to the 


-forma+6bY—1. He has, however, used the differential cal- 


culus in this investigation, which is foreign to elementary alge- 

bra. Besides its own principles, on which its foundations rest, 

are more obscure than those of any other branch of mathema- 

tics. Lagrange arrives at the same conelusion, independent of 
VOL. I.—nNO. 1 16 
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fluxions. (See Traité de la resol. des eq: numeriques, 1808, ec. v. 
and note 9, p. 170—Lacroix Traite du Calcul. Intr.—also Ger- 
gonnes “Annales,” vol. iv. p. 20.) D’Alembert pursues this sub- 
ject in his ‘‘ Opusculgs,” vol. i. 6¢ memoire—vol. iv. p.342—vol. 
v. § 2, p. 183—and vol. viii. § 2. p. 270. But he no where 
hints even at the real cause of these anomalies. Leibnitz, long 
before D’ Alembert, noticed these imaginary quantities, and con- 
siders that they do not impede the calculus, “ Neque enim, (says 
he, ‘‘ Opera omnia,” vol. iii. p. 53) illee ullo modo vel calculis, vel 
constructionibus obsunt: Et vere realesque sunt quantitates, si 
inter se conjunguntur, ob destructiones virtuales.” Leibnitz 
was, however, aware of the paradoxes in those cases. ‘ Cete- 
rum ex illis, (says he, p. 54) quas habeo meditationibus circa 
radices equationum irrationales, necessario sequitur res satis 
paradoxa.” He considers this subject further in his ninth letter 
to Oldenburg, p. 80, and asks the question, ‘quis autem ex- 
primat / — 1, appropinquando.” He there also speaks of the 
destruction of imaginary quantities by compensation, and exhibits 
formule similar to those of D’Alembert. In his letter to Wallis, 
(p. 127) he has, a+b Y— 1 +a—by — 1=2a, and in his “ Spe- 
- cimen Novum Analyseos,” (p. 380) he reduces more complicated 
expressions to similar formulz, and again asks this important 
question. ‘‘Utrum omnes quadrature rationales ad quadratu- 
ram Hyperbole et Circuli reduci possint, que huc redit in nos- 
tra hac analysi?” He there also shews that the positive sign, 
which occurs in his formula, refers to the circle, and the nega- 
tive to the hyperbola; and makes a variety of other observa- 
tions, some of which Playfair attributes to M’ Laurin and Ber- 
noulli. They allege, says Playfair, (p. 6) of his “ Arithmetic,” &e. 
that when i imaginary expressions are put to denote real quanti- 
ties, the imaginary characters involved in the different terms of 
such expressions do then compensate or destroy each other. But, 
beside, that the manner in which this compensation is made, in 
expressions ever so little complicated, is extremely obscure, if it 
be considered that an imaginary character is no more than a mark 
of impossibility, such a compensation becomes altogether unin- 
telligible :—for how can we conceive (says he) one impossibility 
removing or destroying another? Is not this to bring impossi- 
bility under the predicament of quantity, and to make it a sub- 
ject of arithmetical computation.”’ To account for the origin of 
these imaginary quantities, Playfair has recourse to the expo-. 
nential and imaginary values of the sine and cosine, and the 
investigation of them, according to the received arithmetic of 
impossible quantities; and at length arrives at the conclusion, 
that “every imaginary expression which has been found to 
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belong to the circle, is, by the substitution of real for impossible 
quantities, or of Yi for ¥ — 1, converted into a propositicn, 
which holds for the hyperbola. The operations, therefore, per- 
formed with the imaginary characters, though destitute of mean- 
ing themselves, are yet notes of reference to others which are 
significant.” From investigations, relative to the circle and 
hyperbola, he shews that the imaginary characters are far from 
compensating each other, that they serve as marks of impossi- 
bility, and that, of consequence, the affinity between the circular 
arcs and hyperbolic areas, which he has pointed out, or between 
the measures of angles and of ratios, is the only principle on 
which the imaginary investigation can proceed. He further 
observes, (p. 21) that ‘it does not appear that any instance has 
yet occurred where imaginary characters serve to express real 
quantities, if circular arcs, or hyperbolic areas are not the subject 
of investigation.” 'This shews how little Playfair, himself, was 
then acquainted with the subject. 

Woodhouse, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1801, vol. 
xix. in a very elaborate piece ‘‘on the necessary truth of cer- 
tain conclusions, obtained by means of imaginary quantities,” 
disapproves of the analogies of Playfair, as regards the circle 
and hyperbola, and undertakes to prove, that the rules of algebra 
are alone sufficient to account for every difficulty that presents 
itself. ‘‘ Convinced, in my own mind, (says he, .p. 93) that there 
ean be neither paradoxes or mysteries inherent and inexplicable 
in a system of characters of our own invention, and combined 
according to rules, the origin and extent of which we can pre- 
cisely ascertain.” He, however, (same page) acknowledges 
that the imaginary forms resulting from extending the rules of 
common algebra to these imaginary quantities, are put so only 
in virtue of this extension. (See also p. 97.) Here then, evi- 
dently, he not only begs the question, but also makes no distine- 
tion between forms purely analytical, or referring only to numeri- 
cal values, and those forms which are geometrical, and which 
refer to position, direction, or extension, Wenee, (p. 94) he 
remarks, that “inthe present inquiry, it is immaterial how the 
symbol ¥Y — 1 originated.” He thinks, however, that he can 
account for its probable origin; but the results which he obtains 
are obtained, as he acknowledges, by extending the common 
rules to these apparently impossible quantities, or rather symbols. 
In this manner he evades the only difficulty in the inquiry, viz. 
Why should such rules be applied to the investigation of such 
expressions. As his system ts at variance with inquiries of this 
nature, when the subject relates to geometry, it would be useless 
to pursue him further in his researches ; which, to do him justie¢e, 
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are acute and profound. His authority is, therefore, of the 
greater weight, and those who bend the knee, exclusively, at 
the shrine of the calculus, from its herculean achievements, must 
give a portion of relative honor to Woodhouse, however unsuc- 
cessful in this instance. 

In p. 118, Woodhouse observes of Playfair’s Memoir—‘'The 
Memoir of the ingenious person, whose opinion I have formally 
controverted, I can most sincerely commend for every thing, 
except the justice of the principle of explanation.” In our own 
opinion, however, we do think Playfair’s principle of explana- 
tion far more consistent with the nature of the subject than that 
of Woodhouse ; although, for reasons we have already given, we 
do not entirely approve of either. With Woodhouse’s remark, 
(p. 115) we should, however, perfectly coincide, if with the 
“esprit geometrique,” he added [esprit analytique, in which case 
the remark would apply forcibly to himself. ‘In this contro- 
versy (he says) the predominancy of the esprit geometrique, is 
remarkable ; if, in an inquiry, purely mathematical, any ambi- 
guity or parador presents itself, the most simple and natural 
method is, to occur to the original notions on which calculation 
- has been founded. Instead of pursuing this method, the contro- 
vertists sought to derive illustration from obscure doctrines, or to 
discover the latent truth amidst the complex forms and involutions 
of analysis.”” We shail here take leave to introduce a remark, 
very much to our purpose, from a review of Olinthus Gregory’s 
Treatise on Mechanics, (Silliman’s Journal, vol. vii. No. 1, p. 
77.) The Reviewer observes, that “if, after the discovery of a 
mathematical truth, a demonstration be necessary at all, it is 
necessary that the reasoning be clear and evident at every step; 
but the analytical process is ‘the very reverse of this, it consisting 
of mechanical maneuvres of symbols and abstract quantities, the 
perception of whose connexion, in the chain of reasoning, is 
wholly lost,” &c. Again—comparing the mathematics in its 
purity, as delivered by the ancients, with the modern analysis, 
the Reviewer says, ‘‘it is not against either of these methods 
logically considered that we contend, but against what may be 
called the algorithm or complicity of symbolical terms and 
expressions, manceuvered according to the rules of algebra, and 
assumed as mathematical reasoning and demonstration.” We 
would recommend this observation, and indeed the whole of the 
article, which is replete with good sense and sound criticism, to 
the perusal of our Philadelphia Reviewer, and even to the peru- 
sal of Woodhouse himself. Woodhouse, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1802, (p. 85) enters still more extensively on this 
subject, and endeavours to shew that the analytic is entirely 
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independent of the geometric method, and to point out the advan- 
tages to be derived from their separation. “ I know not, says he, 
(p. 108) on what grounds of perspicuity and rigour the propriety 
of a demonstration, half geometrical, half algebraical, can be 
established.” Yet, such are the demonstrations we have in 
every department of mathematics, where pure geometry or pure 
algebra is not alone concerned. Nor, is it on account of their 
union that we have any fault to find with the results. This 
writer, however, allows (same page) that “in strictness of rea- 
soning, a separate discussion is necessary to shew the propriety 
and justness of the application of analysis to certain properties 
of extension, demonstrated geometrically.” We should, there- 
fore, take no further notice of this article, did not the writer 
bring (p. 116) the authority of Newton, (Arithmetica Universalis, 
pp. 200-219, &c.) to prove that geometry and algebra should 
not be confounded together. This may be right enough, but it 
by no means follows that each should not derive aid from the 
other. Newton says also, in the same article, (Ralphson’s 
translation, revised by Cunn, p. 228) “I am here solicitous, 
not for a geometrical construction, but any one whatever, by 
which I may, the nearest way, find the roots of the equations in 
numbers.”” “Why did not Woodhouse quote also this sentence, 
which immediately followed. L/esprit analytique will probably 
account for this—for he avows (p. 124) that ‘the principal ob- 
ject of the present paper is to shew that the analytic calculus 
needs no aid from geometry, and ought to reject it, relying entirely 
on its own proper resources.” Yet, his nove (p. 123) where he 
introduces D’Alembert, confessing that analysis sometimes em- 
barrasses demonstration, and his eulogium on the works of 
Euclid, as exhibiting the finest exemplar of clear and accurate 
reasoning, shew that he is vacillating. 

Mr. Woodhouse, in 1803, published a work on analytical 
ealculation, in which he has exposed, with considerable 
strength of argument, the weakness of its foundations.— 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1804, he has published 
another memoir on certain differential expressions connected 
with Physical Astronomy. In this memoir, (p. 219) he remarks, 
that “if the introduction of the new calculi has extended the 
bounds of science, it has enormously (the Philadelphia Reviewer’s 
idea) increased its difficulties in their number and magnitude.’ — 
He again observes, (p. 221) “it is curious that the simplest 
transcendental expressions of analysis should express parts of 
the simplest figures in geometry.” He, therefore, concludes, 
(p. 225) ‘‘that there axe two different methods by which the ana- 
lytic art may be advanced, either by artifices peculiarly its own, 
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or by aid drawn from the properties of figures and curve lines.” 
We see then, likely to be verified in Woodhouse, as regards 
geometry, the importance of the advice which D’Alembert ; gave 
to one of his disciples, who complained very much of the difli- 
culties he met with in the calculus, “ allez en avant (said he) ef 
la foi vous viendra.” 

We are gratified to find that Mr. Whewell, a distinguished 
analyst, has taken a different view from that which Woodhouse 
has taken of this subject, in the preface to his Dynamics p. vi. 


‘Instead (he says) éf balancing the simplicity and evidence of 


the mathematics a century ago, against the generality and rapid- 
ity of modern analysis, it might be*better to attempt to combine 
them; and if our University were provided with a course of ele- 
mentary works, written With this view, and if the higher branches 

of science were simplified and made to correspond with these 
introductory steps, we might include, in the circle of our studies, 

a larger portion of the modern additions to mathematical know- 
ledge than is now, in most cases, practicable.” 

In the Edinburgh Review for May, 1811, (p. 186) in deserib- 
ing the conquests of the analysts on the Continent, and their 
threatening ‘‘to drive the Greek geometry from her favoured retreat 
in the British Isles,” the Reviewer justly observes, that the study 
of mathematics should not only lead to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the relations of figure and quantity, however import- 
ant in the business of life, and in the prosecution of physical 
sciences ; but that it should also train the mind to the invaluable 
habits of patient attention, accurate arrangement, nice discrimi- 
nation, and close reasoning. This latter advantage, in the view 
to general edueation, is, perhaps, the most essential. He 
further remarks, that besides the practical skill which geometry 
cannot fail to impart, it has a direct tendeticy to invigorate the 
whole of the intellectual powers, and to lay a sure and solid foun- 
dation, on which to erect future superstructures. 

In these important views of this Reviewer, we find that another 
Fellow of the celebrated University of Cambridge, the Rev. 
Arthur Brown, M. A. has entirely coincided in his “ Short View 
of the First Principles of the Differential Calculus,” 1824. This 
author, who also appears to be well versed in the modern analy- 
sis, considers, in his preface, the utility of mathematical pursuits 
principally as a discipline to the mind. He is of opinion that 
‘‘analytics have not, like geometry, any tendency to inure the 
mind to those habits of thinking, which are so useful in the stu- 
dies of after life,” that ‘“‘they have not, like geometry, any ten- 
dency to give us that power over our ideas, which enables us te 
express ourselves in clear and perspicuous language,” &c.— 
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These observations are the more remarkable in an author writ- 
ing professedly on analysis. He then instances, as an example, 
the style of one of our greatest analytical writers, Lacroix ; and 
remarks also, that ‘“‘many of those who display astonishing 
expertness in calculation; who can dispatch fluents and flux- 
ional equations with inconceivable rapidity, have, at the same 
time, but very vague and confused ideas of the principles by 
which they work.” We fully coincide with Mr. Brown in this 
latter remark, but we cannot agree with him in what he says of 
Lacroix. The knowledge exhibited by Lacroix and by D’Alem- 
bert also, in the modern analysis, is scarcely exceeded by any 
writers; yet, the “ Essais sur L’Enseignment”’ of the one, and 
the “‘ Discours Preliminaire”’ of the other, prefixed to the Ency- 
clopedia, exhibit no less their sound discrimination than their 
pure classical taste, and perspicuous style in composition. The 
seine observation will apply to La Place and his ‘‘ Systeme du 
Monde.” 

In mathematics as well as in polities, the theory of signs forms 
a considerable portion of its metaphysics, and much depends on 
the manner in which they are explained. As they relate to 
mathematics, we shall now endeavour to give a distinct idea of 


our meaning. Letthe diameter of the circle D 
AB=a, FB=z, and DF=y, then AF=a—z, (Fe 
and y=+ Vax—z? (35 E. b. i.) which is an q | ae 
equation of the circle. Here, the value of y ps 
may be + or —, which evidently indicates that EH 
y has two values in contrary directions, one 

on each side of AB. The negative value of y, does not, there- 
fore, indicate a quantity less than nothing, it indicates as real a 
value of y, as its positive value, but having a contrary direction 
or position. This is the old and established theory of signs.— 
Carnot, in 1803, published an extensive work on the Géo- 
métrie de Position, in which he observes the advice given by 
Leibnitz, of having the geometrical condition of the problem 
expressed, and endeavours to remedy the defects pointed out by 
D’Alembert, (vol. viii. p. 277) of his Opuscules. In under- 
taking, however, to remedy these defects, he rejects the doctrine 
of negative signs, and considers it as completely false ; and says, 
that from admitting it, the greatest absurdities follow. (See p. 
10, of his Dissertation.) In the above instances which we have 
given of the values of y, he considers that they may be both posi- 
tive, or that a quantity may be both positive and negative at the 
same time, which would be, -evidently, an absurdity. For, 
according to him, if they were referred to the line KH, they 
would then be both in the same direction, and therefore positive ; 
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but this would evidently be shifting the hypothesis, because they 
are then no longer referred in position, to the line AB. Yet, | 
this is the whole ground of his objection. He makes a similar | | 
objection in his ‘‘ Digression sur la nature des Quantités dites ne- 
atives,” published at the end of his “Theorie des Transversales,” 
p- 98) in pointing out a negative secant in the third quadrant, 
which ought to be positive, when the opposite arc, about which 
there is question, by the theory, is in the fourth quadrant. The 
same quantity then can never be negative and positive at plea- 
sure, contrary to what he asserts (p. 100) of the work last 
quoted, while the same hypothesis is retained. Although Carnot 
appears to have seen, clearly, that it is to the geometry of position 
we must have recourse for the solution of the difficulties which 
_.the signs give rise to; he has, from adopting these subterfuges, 
unworthy of his great talents, and therefore making a false step 
at the beginning, completely failed. Yet, he is entitled to no 
small degree of praise for having first called the attention of 
mathematicians to this. new and important branch of geometry ; 
a branch, in which whoever succeeds, we venture to assert, will 
render a service to science little inferior to what Euclid or New- 
ton has rendered. But, unhappily, nature appears very sparing 
of suck. men—they are not produced at pleasure. 

Mr. Buée, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1506, is the 
next who has considered this subject ; and, we believe, the frst 
who has considered it in a rational point of view. He shews 
({p. 25) that algebra ought not only to be regarded as an universal 
arithmetic, but as a mathematical language ; that the signs + 
and —, considered as signs of arithmetical operations, indicate 
addition or subtraction, but considered as signs of operations in 
geometry, they indicate opposite directions (p. 23) ; that a quantity 
with the sign /—1 does not indicate addition or subtraction, nor 
is it equal to zero, but that it is the sign of perpendicularity. The 
signs + and —, while taken geometrically, indicate opposite direc- 
tions from the same point, but taken arithmetically, they destroy 
eachother. He, therefore, shews (p. 65) that an expression may be 
geometrically real, and arithmetically nothing ; that there is no 
analogy between multiplication and direction, and that we can 
form no idea of an exponent which indicates the sum of direc- 
tions, the idea we attach to exponents, being a sum of multiplt- 
cations (p. 68); that R (./— 1)" expresses the trace of any arc > 
described with the radius R; that (p. 81) the circle becomes an 
equilateral perpendicular hyperbola, and the equilateral hyper- 
bola, a perpendicular circle, when their ordmates become imagi- 
nary, with a variety of other curious results. This memoir 
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consisting of 66 pages, was read June 20, 1805, and published 
in French. 

Mr. J. F. Francais, a distinguished Professor, “4 ecole im- 
periale de Vartillerie et du genie,” in a memoir, dated Metz, 
le 6de Juillet, 1813, is the next who has taken up this important 
subject. He has published his memoir in Gergonne’s Annals, 
vol. iv. and calls it ‘Nouveaux Principes de Geometrie de position, 
et interpretation geometrique des Symboles imaginaires.” He 
adopts a notation different from Buee, although his principles 
are similar. He lays down his definitions, &c. and exhibits the 
subject in something like a systematic form. He has his ratios 
of magnitude and of position; his positive and negative straight 
lines , his positive and negative angles, and a few very important 
theorems, selected to elucidate his subject. He acknowledges, 
however, (p. 70) that these ideas were suggested by a letter of 
M. Legendre to his deceased brother. In the same volume of 
Gergonne’ s Annals, (p. 133) M. Argand shews, that in 1806, he 
published an ‘ Essai sur un maniere de representer les quantites 
inaginaires, dans les constructions geometriques,” the principles 
of which are analogous to those of Frangais ; that he sent the 
manuscript to Legendre to have his advice, and thus accounts 
for the source of communication, of which Mr. Francais speaks. 
In thiszarticle, Argand has several interesting remarks. In pages 
222-298 & 364, Gergonne gives extracts from letters of M. Fran- 
cais and Mr. Servois, another distinguished professor, full of 
important remarks relative to the same subject. In vol. v, 1814, 
p- 147, “Annales,” Argand has again some interesting reflections, 
on this new theory of imaginary quantities, shewing that hesides 
giving an intelligible signification to expressions which we are 
forced to admit into analysis, it exhibits a method of calculation, 
or a notation of a particular kind, which employs geometric signs, 
jointly with the ordinary algebraic signs. In p. 209, of the 
same volume, Argand replies to the letter of M. Lacroix to 
M. Vecten, Professor of Mathematics, &c. at Nismes, vol. iv. 
p- 367, where Lacroix observes that M. Buce published a memoir 
in the Philosophical Transactions, for 1806, on the same subject. 
Argand shews that his Essay was published the same year; but 
admitting this, we have seen that M. Buee appears to have the 
merit of priority, his memoir being read in June, 1805. As we 
cannot enter into any detail relative to these Memoirs, our 
article having already extended far beyond the limits which we 
had prescribed for ourselves, al! that we wished to notice, are the 
historical facts, and the importance attached to this new subject 
in France; whilst in England, and in our own country, efforts are 
making to abandon geometry altogether. Tempora mutantur. 
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As we deem the subject of importance, we wish to be indulged 
in making a few more remarks, to shew that algebra or 
the calculus becomes unintelligible, except when confined to 
numbers, without the aid of geometry. In the equation of the 
circle given above, if a be less than x, then a? will be greater 
than @.r, and their difference, suppose d*, must be negative ; 
we should, on this supposition, then have y= +d /—1. Now, 
without the aid of geometry, what idea can we attach to these 
symbols which apparently indicate, and as authors assert, do 
indicate, an impossibility: Lacroix calls them, (Algebra, art. 115) 
‘*Symboles d’Absurdite.””. There are, however, cases where 
the square root of a negative quantity, becomes geometrically a 
real magnitude. Thus, i in the preceding example, if DF= +d, 
and FE=—d, their rectangle = —d*, and y=+ /—a. We 
perceive, also, that four squares may exist, as in the figure, 
about the point F, and in the same plane, the sides of which, 
respectively, may be +d or —d, and that the rectangle of both 
these quantities may represent some of these squares, regard 
being had to their position ; or that some of these may be con- 
sidered positive, and others negative, according to their relative 
position. We see, moreover, that these negative squares and 
imaginary roots, indicate operations purely geometrical. Thous- 
ands of these squares may exist, if we conceive them to form 
an angle with the plane of the figure or the paper, and thus 
angular position is considered. ‘The notation and symbols then, 
which are calculated to give us a distinct idea of these figures, 
in their various relutions and positions, must be different from 
those which relate only to number. Uf similar observations were 
extended to more complic: ated figures, we can easily conceive, 
what an extensive field would then be presented to our view. A 
new science, as yet in its infancy, and destined, no doubt, to 


take a distinguished place among-the other great branches of 


human knowledge. It is, however, astonishing, that the hints 
thrown out by Buée, Francais, and Argand, should not be more 
attended to, and that, as yet, we should not have a sentence in 
the English language, relative to this interesting subject. 

We shall now point out a remarkable instance of the want 
of this theory, in the application of the binomial theorem, to the 
arithmetic of sines, this being the foundation of almost all the 
modern calculus. The developements of the binomials (w+v)" 
and (v+u)", have been considered equal, whatever the exponent 
n may signify, by Euler, by Lagrange, and by every writer 
since Euler, until Poisson, an analyst, perhaps at present, with- 
out an equal, first poimted out the difference in the ‘‘ Corres- 
pondance sur I’Ecole imperiale Polytechnique,” vol. i. p. 212. 
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Lacroix notices this, p. 605, vol. iii. 2d edition of the “ Traite du 
Caleul,”’ &e. From Poisson’s results, and what we have 
already shewn, it follows, that 2™ cos. 2™ = (u+v)™, developed, 
is of the form A+B Y—1, while 2™cos. 2™ =(v+u)™, developed, 
is of the form A—B V—4, and that, therefore, 2™ cos. 7™ = 
a ks A. Here then, we have the same quantity 
equal to three different quantities, respectively, at the same time. 
It would follow, that these quantities are, therefore, equal to each 
other, which is absurd. Let the enemies, or those ignorant of 
geometry, get over this difficulty, /egitimately, and, independent of 
geometry, and then give their opinion about abandoning it.* We 


* In observing this anomaly in a binemial function, it brings to our recollection, 
the great injustice done to Professor Wallace, who first in this country, in Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s Journal, called the attention of mathematicians, to a series pub- 
lished by M. Stainville, in Gergonne’s Annals, in which, by the simple operation 
of multiplication, results the most complicated, and those even of a transcendent 
uature, have been deduced; and an elegant demonstration of the binomial theorem, 
as far as numbers are concerned, been given. To exhibit this, was, we are well aware, 
the view of Professor Wallace, in noticing these interestiug results. [t appears, how- 
ever, that his preliminary remarks were suppressed, and the title ‘‘ New Algebraical 
Series, by Protessor J. Wallace,” substituted, and the word new, made the subject 
of criticism, while they were given as Stainville’s, without altering even his notation, 
and the volume pointed out. It was, therefore, an affair entirely between Stain- 
ville and Mr. B. We cannot help, however, observing, that the Northren critic 
has, on this occasion, exhibited an antipathy to his Southern fellow-cit:zen, not 
very becoming, independent of the injustice. Professor Wallace, it appears, did 
not put his name to the communication, but handed it to a friend, without attaching 
much importance to it. The editor, Mr. Silliman, in the No. for February, 1825, 
and also in the No. for June, 1825, acknowledges the error in the title. We should 
not take any notice of this in our remarks, did we not find, in looking over Ger- 
gonne’s Annals, that in vol. xv. p. 373, he adverts to Professor Wallace’s New Series. 
Gergonne has not corrected this error in his subsequent numbers. We hope, how- 
ever, for his own credit, he will correct it. If he had read the prere, he could not 
have helped seeing the mistake. In the “ Revue Enevelopedique,” vol. xxvi. the 


manner in which this communication is noticed, does !oror to the impartiality of 
the distinguished members of the Institute, who co ‘net ths learned work. The 
observe, p. 429, “ Au sujet de quelques observ: .itiques, dont le memotre de 


M. iWvaillace, a été le sujei,ce Professeur fatt lue-cine plitsiers 1omarques interessantes 
sur Vhistoive des mathematiques, pendant la dernier siecle ct dans celui-ci, sur ordre 
des decourertes, et sur les ncthades des inventeurs.” Mr. B. attempts a demonstration 
vi the binomial himself; but amor ¢the hundreds we have seen, and those we almost 
every day see, it is, without exception, the most imperfect attempt. The law 
of the series assumed by Stainviile, is evideut; whereas, in B’s demonstration, the 
binomial itself is taken as granted, and then, by a species ot tatonnement, he shews 
that it will hold in pos. whole numbers. Euler, also, assumes the binomial, after all B. 
has published to shew that his method was identical with Stainville’s. What becomes 
of B’s pretended demonstration when applied to Poisson’s case; or to the innume- 
rable other cases that may arise, when the properties of numbers, and of extended 
magnitudes, in general, are considered, as well as hyperbolic logarithms and sines? 
or What idea must B. form of mathematical demonstration? Thousands of demon- 
strations have been given of the binomial theorem, not one of which, extend , as 
yet, beyond the properties of numbers. Can it be said to be demonstrated, even in 
numbers, when every system and modulus of calculation are considered. M. Poinsot 
shews in the Memoires of the Institute, for 1819-1820, p.99, &c. that using certain 
moduli, some of the imaginary expressions that occur with others, will vanish. But 
it appears, that seeing by intuition, and generalizing toe hastily, are among the pre- 
rogatives of great analysts 
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shall add but one example more to shew the dependence of algebra 
upon geometry. For this purpose, we have selected the 47th of the 
first book of Euclid; a proposition within the reach of almost 
every reader. Let a, b,c, represent the base, perpendicular, and 
hypote nuse ofa right angled triangle respectively ; by this pro- 
position we then obtain a? +-$?=¢*, whence a=+ Jaa If we 
now suppose b greater than c, and d the difference of their 
squares, we obtain a=+ ¥ —d, an absurdity. But how can this 
absurdity arise while reasoning on the symbols, according to the 
strict rules of algebra; or why is there an absurdity in the sup- 
position that b is greater than c. Simple as this inquiry may 
appear, all the resources of the caleulus a/one would be found 
inadequate to give us the required information. For we know, 
from geometry only, that the greater side of a plane triangle ix 
opposite to the greater angle ; and that the angle opposite to 
eis greater than the angle opposite to b, we know also from 
geometry ; because we know that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal totwo right angles. But this, all the algebra or cal- 
culus, ever discovered, could not find out. This truth, itself, 
depends on the theory of parallel lines and the calculus, in 
attempting to establish this theory, has completely failed. Re- 
move then those truths derived from geometry from the calculus, 
and you leave the analyst’s superstructure, like Swift’s Island, 
floating in the air. It may however, be urged here, that geom- 
etry has also failed in establishing the theory of paralle Is, and 
that Euclid, Montucla, Playfair, Leslie, Hutton, and every 
writer in Gergonne, and every writer whom he quotes, 
down to the present time, have failed, although many distin- 
guished professors, as well as Gergonne himself, have engaged 
in the inquiry, and yet, in despair, they have given it up. This 
we must acknowledge to be the fact. They almost all virtually 
use Euclid’s twelfth axiom, which is, evidently, a proposition— 
except in the case where the theory of functions is applied; and 
this theory, were it even admisstble, fails in this instance. With 
due respect and esteem, for the talents of so many distinguished 
men, we submit the following demonstration of this theory, 
being of opinion that it leaves nothing more to be desired on the 
score of evidence. In place of Eur lid’s twelfth axiom, we sub- 
stitute the following, the evidence of which must, we think, be 
acknowledged the moment it is proposed, which is the criterion 
of an axiom. 
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Two straight lines drawn from, or diverging from, the same 
point, may be conceived to be produced, until their distance becomes 
greater than any assignable magnitude ; 
as the straight lines ‘AB, AC, diverg- -H G D i 
ing from the Point A. : 

By a straight line, we understand a \ 
line that preserves the same direction /| 
between its extreme points ; as a crook- : 
ed line is that which varies its direction, 
and a curve line that which constantly 
varies it. 

[t is evident, from Euclid, prop. 27, b. 1., that if the straight 
line FD falling on the straight lines HE, FB, makes the alternate 
angles HDF, DFA equal, these straight lines are parallel; from 
which, it follows that the strait line GA, drawn through I, the 
middie of FD, perpendicular to HE, is also perpendicular to 
FB, (prop. 15 and 26, b. i., E.) It also follows, that if the straight 
lines EG, BA be each perpendicular to GA, they are parallel, 
for then the alternate angles EGA, GAF are equal, whence, &c. 
Now, let AC make with GA an angle less than BAG, in which 
case, the sum of the angles CAG, EGA, is less than two right 
angles; Euclid says, in his twelfth axiom, that these lines must 
then meet. But this not being evident, or being rather a pro- 
position, leaves Euclid’s, otherwise elegant system, imperfect.— 
From the axiom which we have laid down, this proposition evi- 
dently follows. For AB and AC, both diverging from the point 
A, may be produced until their distance becomes greater than 
any assignable magnitude, and as the distance between the two 
parallels AB and GE must be an assignable maguitude, AC 
must, there fore, meet GE, when both are produces d far enough. 

Here then is an evident proof, not only of Euclid’s axiom, but 
also, of what we have asserted in the beginning of this Review, 
that the simplest truths, and the easiest modes of arriving at them, 
are, generally, the last perceived. 

We have now, we are persuaded, given an impartial review 
of a subject, which we deem of no little importance, and removed, 
we hope, a stigma from geometry, which has been long its dis- 
grace. In the great analytic chain, it would be very desirable 
also, that its broken links could be repaired. To the analytic 
method, or rather the calculus, we are far from being inimical. 
We are too sensible of its value. We know that it has enlarged, 
and will more and more assist in extending that horizon of 
science, the boundaries of which will for ever recede as we 
advance ; but when, like the parasite that clings to the stately 
oak, it attempts te destrey that from which it has received its 
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principal existence ; then we think it right, we deem it even 
necessary, to curtail its lofty pretensions, and to point out its 
humble origin and dependence. We hope, however, that in 
this country as well as in the British Isles, and in Italy, both 
geometry and the calculus will be equally cultivated and en- 
couraged. 





Art. V.—1. Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau: et sur celles de 
chacune de ses parties: avec des observations sur la possibilite 
de reconnaitre les instincts, les penchans, les talens, ou les dis- 
positions morales et intellectuelles des Hommes et des Animaur. 
par la configuration de leur Cerveau et de leur Tete. Par F. J. 
GALL. Paris, 1825. En 6 tomes. 8vo. 


Or this work, the first and second volumes, are occupied ‘ Sur 
Porigine des qualit:‘s morales et des facultes intellectuelles de 
Vvhomme, et sur les conditions de leur manifestation.” 

The third volume is, “ Sur Influence du Cerveau sur la 
forme du Crane; difficultes et moyens de determiner les 
qualités et les fac “ultés fondamentales, et de decouvrir le siege 
de leurs organes.’ 

The fourth and fifth volumes are entitled, ‘* Organologie, ou 
éxposition des mstincts, des penchans, des sentimens et des 
talens; ou des qualites morales et des facult¢s intellectuelles 
fondamentales de ’homme et des animaux; et du siege de leur 
organes. 

The sixth volume is entitled, “Revue critique de quelques 
ouvrages anatomo-physiologiques ; et exposition dune nouvelle 
philosophie des qualites et des facult?s intellectuelles.”’ 

Such are the general contents of this work ; which may be 
regarded as a supplement to the larger anatomical work of Dr. 
Gall, entitled, “ Anatomie et Phy siologie du Systeme nerveux 
en general et du Cerveau en particulier ; ; avec des observations 
sur la possibilit® de reconnaitre plusieurs dispositions intellee- 
tuelles et morales de ’homme et des animaux par la configu- 
ration de leurs téte. 4tomes en folio, et 4 tomes en 4to. 
avec atlas de cent planches. Chez !’ Auteur et chez N. Maze. 
libraire Rue Git-le-Caeur, No.4. Par Gal] et Spurzheim.” 
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This larger work being too technical, and too expensive 
also, for general readers, a more popular exposition of Gall’s 
opinions became necessary, for the purpose of enabling the 
public, generally, to become acquainted with them, and to judge 
of the facts and arguments on which they are based: hence 
the work now under review; which will enable us to give a 
brief outline of a system that has been, that still is, and for some 
years will continue to be, a subject of desperate controversy, 
uatil it becomes more generally; known, explained and illus- 
trated, than it has yet been, any where but in France. In 
England, notwithstanding the lectures of Spurzheim, and his 
exposition ¢ of the Physiognomical System, (large 8vo. London, 
1815) it is generally considered little better than a branch of the 
pretensions of Lavater, Mesmer, and De Mainuduc; while men, 
who have no title to equal Gall in anatomical or phy siological 
knowledge, speak of him, as Charles Bell does, with manifest con- 
tempt.* In Scotland, the brief exposition of Gall’s system by 
Mr. Geor ge } tombe, in his Essays on Phrenology, re-published 
in this country in 1822, has not saved the phrenologists from 
the very severe sareasms of Mr. Jeffrey, m1 a late number of 
the Edinburgh Review ; an essay, equally distinguished for its 
ingenuity, its severity, its flippane Vy; and its gross ignorance of 
the subject treated in it.+ It is one of those pieces, w ell caleu- 
lated to illustrate the position, that ridicule is not the test of 
truth. Indeed, this is not the only instance in which that Review 
has been marked by a deplorable want of knowledge of ana- 
tomical facts, and just physiological views.i The French School 
of Anatomy, Physiology, and (of late yee urs) of Medicine, is so 


*In “An Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the Human Body,” 
p. 163, of the Philadelphia edition, and yet the main idea ot Bell's book, viz. that 
each system, each fasciculus of nerves, each nerve, and each separate filament of a 
nerve, is destined to its own peculiar func tions, which no other can supply—was an 
essential part of Gall’s system, long before Bell’s papers were published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

+t We have not vet seen Dr. Combe’s reply to the anti-phrenological article in 
the Edinburgh Review, noticed in the 13th Number of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Magazine; but we have read with great pleasure, a very severe and complete refu- 
tation of Mr. Jeffrey’s attack on Gall’s System, by Dr. C. Caldwell, Professor in the 
Medical School of Lexington, Kentucky. Itis reponse sans re lique. Dr. Caldwell 
has done himself much credit, and the cause much service ; though we are inclined 
to think, he has burthened the subject unne ce sssarily, with an antiquated hypothesis, 
that no phy siologist of note, at the present day, would be inelined to support. 

{Ina review, October 1806, p. 159, these gentlemen laugh outright at the ab- 
surdity of a sensation and an idea, being motions in the brain, perceived. In the 
Review, for June, 1815, p. 227, they give what they are pleased to call, an account 
of the doc trines of Gall and Spurzheim, in which, it is hard to say, whether unjusti- 
fiable abuse, or ignorance of the subject, be most apparent. Ina review of Sir 
Everard Home, on the Functions of the Brain, these sage physiologists give it as their 
opinion, (Revie w, Feb. 1815, p. 450) that the brain has no share in the operations 
that give rise to sensation ! and E dinburgh! has the honor of this notable discovery 
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decidedly superior to those of London and Edinburgh, that the 
jealousy of the.anatomists and physiologists of Great Britain, 
has induced them to shut their eves against the Continental 
discoveries, which leave them almost haif ae entury behind the 
established knowledge of the day. 

Dr. Gall began to lecture on his Crantological System, in 
Germany in 1805. He associated himself with Dr. Spurzheim; 
and they visited Paris soon after, and publicly lectured on their 
system in that city, conjointly. In Is0e, they presented a 
Memoir to the Institute, entitled, “ Recherches sur le Systeme 
nerveux en general, et sur ce lui du Cerveau en particulier.” 
The physical class of the Institute, appointed Mess. Tenon, 
Portal, Sabatier, Pinel, and Cuvier, to report on this Memoir, 
which they did on the 14th March, 1808. The report is pur- 
posely confined to the anatomical doctrines, and the practical 
methods of developing the structure of the brain, which Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim claimed as new. ‘The novelty is disputed by 
these reporters, excepting a reluctant kind of acknowledgment 
of merit, in relation to the practical methods of demonstrating 
some parts of the brain, which the committee could not with- 
hold. It isa report that seems to carry on the face of it, a 
jealousy of discoveries not originating in the French school ; 
and it is, by no means, such as we should e xpect from a com- 
mittee, of which Cuvier was an active member. ‘This esprit de 
corps, or rather this esprit nationale, is a great obstacle to 
science. An Englishman can hardly allow any merit in the 
French contributions to physiologic: ul and medical knowledge, 


por from reading the English publications, can we find proof 


that they know what the French have been doing for the last 
dozen years. Excepting the late compilation of Dr. Bostock,* 
it is almost a century since an elementary book of physiology 
has been produced in England: the students of this country, 
have resort to French books, almost exclusively. Haller and 
Biumenbach are now little read: Richerand, Bichat, Majendie, 
Adelon, and Broussais, some, or all of them, are found in almost 
every student’s library. 

As Dr. Spurzheim seems to lay claim to no discovery of his 
own; differing from Dr. Gall only in his enumeration of the 
primitive faculties, whose seat is to be found in the encephalon, 
and marked on the cranium; and as he appears only as the 
earliest and most active disciple of Gall, and his most zealous 
coadjutor, we shall consider the treatise before us, and the 
opimions detailed in it, as belonging exclusively to Dr. Gall, se 


* Dr. Roget’s recent work has not yet reached this conntry. 
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far as they differ from the views of the same subjects before 
taken by other anatomists and physiologists. Indeed, the book 
now reviewed is published by Gall alone, and the doctrines con- 
tained in it are claimed by him as his own. Dr. Spurzheim 
has published in London, (2d edition, 1815, large 8vo.) his own 
views, of the “ Physiognomical System,” differing little from 
those of Gall. The system of Dr. Gall may be regarded as 
threefold; anatomical, physiological, and physiognomical: and 
under these three aspects, we shall consider it. 

It may be worth while to premise, that, throughout this 
treatise, Dr. Gall purposely rejects all metaphysical consider- 
ations respecting an independent soul or mind, distinet from 
the body, and to which bodily impressions are supposed to be 
transmitted. On this subject, the reader is left to his own 
reflections ; it does not enter among Dr. Gall’s investigations, 
who professes to adhere strictly to those phenomena which are 
the manifest result of the functions belonging to the nervous 
apparatus of the animal body. How perception or sensation 
arises, he does not pretend to know, or to explain. 

On examining the Anatomical part of the book now before us, 
we are disposed to conclude, that Dr. Gall has rendered highly 
probable in most cases, and has completely established in others, 
the following points, which previous investigations had left in great 
obscurity. 

1. That the brain, including in that term the cerebrum, the ce- 
rebellum, and the medulla oblo ngata, and excluding the nerves of 
the senses and the spinal marrow,* is not one organ, but a nervous 
apparatus—an assemblage of organs distinct from each other, 
and each destined to its peculiar function: and that ene organic 
part of the brain, one nerve or set of nerves, cannot perform the 
office of another. See vol. vi. pp. 296 and 315, and his treatise on 
the difference of nerves, and the function of the senses in vol. i. 
of his great work. M. Cuvier seems to accede to this opinion, 
(see Gall, vol. vi. p. 313) and Mr. Charles Bell has applied it 
to each nerve of a fasciculus, and each filament of a nerve, in his 
treatise already cited. 

2. That there is no common sensorium, or centre of sensation 
er perception, but each distinct organic portion of the brain, 
having its peculiar function, possesses its own. This is a point 
adhuc sub judice. M. Broussais differs in opinion from Gall 
hereon ; adopting Gail’s descriptive anatomy of the brain, he 
considers the centre of sensations and volitions to be placed in 
the medulla oblongata: or rather more particularly, at the 


* 2. Gall. 67. 
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insertion of the eighth pair. (See Broussais’ Physiology, 71-72, 
of the American edition.) 

3. ‘That the nerves do not universally take their origin from 
the cerebrum: many of them (as the nerves called cerebral) 
ascending from the medulla oblongata upwards into the brain ; 
others, like the spinal marrow, taking their origin at localities 
not belonging to the brain. Nor does any one pair of nerves 
originate from another. The independent origin of the great 
sympathetic has been long ago remarked. 

4. That the cineritious, pulpy, non-fibrous part of the brain, 
is prior, and gives rise to the white medullary and fibrous part, 
and to many of the nerves; that the white medullary part, 
wherever found, externally or internally, is the seat of nervous 
energy ; a position since rendered probable by M. Serres, in 
his ‘Anatomie Comparée du Cerveau,” who finds the proportion 
of white medullary matter to increase with the gradual develope- 
ment of an organ, while the reverse holds good as it becomes 
diminished, the grey matter now predominating. The obser- 
vations of M. 'Tiedmann, in vi. Gall, 78, are to the same pur- 

se. (See the discussion of this question in vi. Gall, 317.) 

5. Gall has established more distinctly than heretofore, the 
communication of the double organs of the brain. at the com- 
missures. 

6. He first has distinguished the two orders of medullary fibre 
in the hemispheres of ‘the brain: the one diverging from the 
pedunculi, the other converging towards the commissures: and 
that the great commissure of the two hemispheres, is not a con- 
tinuation of, and arises in no manner from the corpus striatum. 
In p. 95, of vol. vi. he has detailed the method of exhibiting this 
to the eye. 

7. He first established the fibrous and membranous nature of 
the brain, in parts where it was not suspected. His method of 
treating the brain for the purpose of demonstrating this fact, is 
also new in practical anatomy. 

Antecedent to Gall, there were three principal methods of 
demonstrating the brain. 

“The one most generally practised in the schools, and 


. described in the books, is that of Vesalius, which consists, in 


removing successive layers of this organ, and in pointing out 
what presents at every cut. It is the method most easily 
performed for the sake of demonstration, but most difficult to 
be followed by the mind. The true relation of those parts which 
we see always cut, escapes not only the pupil but the teacher. 
It is almost as if one was to divide the trunk of the body by 
successive sections, to point out the position and form of the 
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lungs, heart and stomach. This method, however, is still 
almost the only one which is employed in the work of Vic-d’azyr, 
the most splendid, and one of the most valuable that has 
appeared on the subject of the brain.”’* 

“The second mode, which dgranges much less the organ 
whose structure is to be explained, is that of Willis. After 
removing the pia mater, the posterior lobes of the brain are 
raised ; we penetrate between the tubercula quadrigemina and 
the fornix, and cut its anterior pillar: after detaching the lateral 
parts of the hemispheres, they are turned forwards ; in this 
ananner, we have a good view of the fornix and corpus callosum; 
We preserve entire the great and small tubercules of the 
interior: but the thickness of the hemispheres renders it more 
difficult to adopt this mode of demonstration in man, than in 
other animals. 

‘The third method was very long ago sketched by Varoli, 
and afterwards, more fully detailed by V ieussens. By this mode, 
the under part of the brain is first examined, and the medulla 
oblongata ts followed across the pons varoln, the thalami optici, 
and the corpora striata. Its fibres are seen expanding to form 
the hemispheres: it is even possible to stretch out the hemis- 
pheres by removing their lateral attachment to the crura cerebri: 
to divide, longitudinally, the spinal marrow and the cerebellum: 
and then each half of the former is seen forming a _ pedicle 
which is implanted into the side of the hemisphere, as the stem 
of a mushroom is fixed into its pileus. This mode possesses the 
very great advantage of allowing us to follow more easily the 
direction of the medullary fibres, the only circumstance which 
can afford us any idea with regard to the course of the cerebral 
functions ; and it is probable it would have been more generally 
adopted, if Varoli had not represented it in a very coarse 
figure, and if the work of Vieussens had not always remained 
(for what reason it is difficult to determine) in a kind of dis- 
credit which it did not deserve.’’t 

Dr. Gall rejecting the usual mode of scalpel dissections, and 
eutting off layers and separate portions by the knife, an instru- 
ment whieh he uses with great caution, and never but when 
absolutely necessary, substituted in its stead, a mode of demon- 
stration, by a cautious and gentle removal by scraping away 
with the round handle of the scalpel, the medullary substance, 
so as to render the fibrous texture of the nerves, and the mem- 
branous texture of other parts, heretofore not suspected to be 


* See ii. Gall, pp. 5-6. 
t Report of the Committee on the Memoir of Gall and Spurzheim. 
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80, visible to the eye. Thus demonstrating the nervous fibres 
that ascend from the medulla oblongata into the hemispheres 
and cerebellum, which Vieussens had imperfectly noted : exhibit- 
ing the decussation of the filaments of the pyramidal eminences, 
very doubtfully described by Mistichelli, Francis Petit, aud 
Santorini. 

This method of demonstrating the structure of the brain, as of 
the hemispheres and convolutions, by unfolding them, (vol. vi. p. 
112;) and the occasional use of nitric acid diluted with alcohol for 
separated parts, and boiling for ten or fifteen minutes im oil, 
biowing on a layer through a tube, or pouring through a tube a 
gentle stream of water on the part under examination—have 
enabled Dr. Gall to make a much more satisfactory demon- 
stration of this important organ and its constituent parts, than 
had been seen before. As in chemistry, the invention of new 
and more perfect apparatus, often creates an era in the science, 
so new and more perfect methods of demonstrating the various 
parts of the animal frame, may constitute an era in anatomy and 
physiology. The repeated applause that he has received in the 
latest and best work on physiology that France has produced,* 
is quite suflicient to overbalance a hundred flippant reviews such 
as those of Mr. Jeffrey, or the ignorant and illiberal tirade of Mr. 
Charles Bell—men, certainly, who may be clever enough in 
their respective vocations, but who are of a grade of intellect 
not quite on a par with the author whose work we are con- 
sidering. From the date of Mr. Charles Bell’s anatomical 
papers, there is room left for the possibility of his having been 
much more indebted to Gall than he thinks fit to acknowledge ; 
for his general and leading idea of the separate functions of the 
nerves, was the same with Gall’s doctrine, preached in France, 
and Spurzheim’s in England, fifteen years or thereabouts, 
anterior to Mr. Bell’s papers; to say nothing of the similar 
suggestion of M. Bonnet, in his Paling. Phil. vol. i. p. 22. 

8. Gall has rendered it highly probable that there are sepa- 
rate systems of nerves for organic or automatic—and for animal 
or voluntary life: that the automatic functions of the nervous 
apparatus belonging to organic life, (as Bichat also had shewn) 


* Broussais’ Physiology, American edition, pp. 69 and 76, where he says, “I am 
willing to agree with Dr. Gall, (to whom alone, we owe our actual knowledge of 
the structure of the brain, and more precise ideas of the acts over which it presides, )”’ 
&c. &c. Adelon, in his “ Physiologie de Homme,” vol. i. p. 589, has a very well 
drawn dissertation on the mechanism of the intellectual and moral actions of man, 
with a very brief, but very good account of Gall’s system. Gall's physiological doc- 
trines were regarded at first, with jealousy and distrust, but every year has added 
to his oe and his truths have forced their way, amid the doubts aud hesi- 
tations that still hang on his theories. 
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are the mere result of organization: that the functions of the 
nerves of animal life, from whence we derive our knowledge of 
the external world, are connected with consciousness or mind : 
that the nervous organs of animal life are double: that there 
is a connexion however, between the nerves of organic and 
animal life, giving rise to sympathies, manifestly dependent on 
this connexion: that the latter are of four orders—the nerves 
of the senses; the nerves of voluntary motion; the nerves 
appropriate to sentunents aid propensities ; and the nerves be- 
longing to intellect. This division savours of the theoretic part 
of his doctrine, and must depend in a great measure upon that. 

9. Gall has first shewn distinctly, the formation of those con- 
volutions of the hemispheres, on the different fasciculi of the 
nerves, Which proceed from various points of the optic layers, 
and the corpus striatum; “an object important as to the pro- 
gressive organization of the hemispheres in the different species 
of animals; for on losing sight of this, the comparative anatomy 
of the parts of the brain, becomes impossible as to their relation 
to the faculties of animals.’ Nor has any anatomist before 
Gall, succeeded in displaying and demonstrating those con- 
voiutions. 

We have already observed, that with respect to the soul, Dr. 
Gall leaves all questions relating to it, where he finds. them. 
The term “mind,” with him, includes merely the intellectual 
and moral functions of the cerebral and nervous organs. He 
does not inquire whether the soul exists, or how it receives 
transmitted impressions, or whether it be placed, as Descartes 
placed it, in the narrow prison of the pineal gland, or in the 
corpus callosum with Lancisi and others, or the corpora striata 
with Willis, or in the annular protuberance, or in the vapour of 
the ventricles as Soemmering fancifully locates it, or in the 
medullary lining of the ventricular cavities as Ackermann sup- 
poses, or in the sensorium of the medulla oblongata as Broussais 
would, probably, assign to it. All these inquiries he passes by ; 
confining his views to the anatomical construction, the physio- 
logical, moral and intellectual functions of the brain and its 
parts, merely as bodily organs. How these act upon, or are 
acted upon by the soul, is a question which Dr. Gall purposely 
leaves untouched. He professes merely to ascertain and express 
the conditions necessary to produce those phenomena, which 
result from the functions of the living organ. And even that 
not in all cases, for the study of the brain, so far from having 
arrived at perfection, is still i its infancy. 

Moreover, he considers the evidence of the physiological 
functions of the parts of the brain, as distinct from the evidence 
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of their anatomical strueture; the latter not plainly indicating 
the former. The evidence of the intellectual and moral func- 
tions of the brain and its parts, he regards as perfectly distinct 
from its anatomy and physiology. We arrive at the knowledge 
of those functions in a different manner, viz: by experiencé, by 
observation, by an induction of a great number of well observed 
cases of association between the part and its function, and some- 
times by analogies drawn from the characteristics of animals. 
All this is necessary to be premised, that the real intention of 
the author may not be mistaken. 

The first and second volumes are occupied with the anatom- 
ico-physiological part of his system. In treating of his physio- 
logical opinions, we think they would have been more regularly 
arranged had the second » lume been placed first. But as the 
author himself has thought otherwise, we shall give up our 
opinions, in this respect, to his. 

In the preface to his first volume, he states that the possibilit 
of a doctrine on the moral and intellectual funetions of the brain, 
supposes— . 

1. That moral qualities and intellectual faculties are innate. 

2. That their manifestation depends on organization. 

3. That the brain is the organ of all propensities, sentiments 
and faculties. 

4. That the brain is composed of as many distinct organs as 
there are propensities, sentiments and faculties, really distinct 
from each other. 

5. That these organs and their localities can only be dis- 
covered by observation, the form of the cranium, representing, 
in most cases, the form of the brain within it. Thus means are 
suggested of discovering the fundamental qualities and faculties 
of the individual, and the seat of the organs belonging to them, 
by a continued and careful series of ¢ actual observations on living 
subjects chiefly, for the purpose of ascertaining, as a matter of 
fact, whether a peculiar form of the cranium, in full grown sub- 
jects, be or be not constantly attended by a peculiar tendency, 
propensity, or other distinctly marked mental character. If the 
fact of constant association or concomitance be the result of 
careful and oft-repeated examination, it cannot be rejected any 
more than every other well repeated experiment, attended always 
hy the same phenomena. 

Gall proceeds to shew, that the divisions of the faculties of 
the mind usually adopted by metaphysicians, such as the imagi- 
nation, the judgment, memory, attention, volition, are merely 
abstract terms, from which no useful practical conclusion can be 
deduced. We find, for instance, one man, naturally, and from 
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his earliest infancy, addicted to music, to poetry, to mathema- 
tics, to drawing and designing, to mechanical contrivances—one 
shall be mild and peaceable, another quarrelsome and bold— 
one, fond of horses, dogs, sports, hunting, racing, and so forth; 
another of books, of study and reflection. What light is thrown 
upon all this by the metaphysical faculties above enumerated! 
We see a girl and a boy, brought up for eight or ten years 
together, under the same parents and the same superintend- 
ence, receiving, in their early years, the Same kind of instruc- 
tion; how is it that the boy will be fond of guns and swords, and 
trumpets and whistles for his toys—of dogs and horses as his 
companions—that his amusements will be running, leaping, 
climbing, &c. while the girl will be as decidedly attached to 
dolls, and to nursing little children, and to ornaments and dress? 
To what, indeed, but to an original difference of physical or- 
ganization, on which all this difference of propensities is 
based.* 

Moreover, man is at the head of the seale of animal creation. 
As we descend from man to the lowest order of animals, we find, 
uniformly, a correspondent paucity and simplicity of cerebral 
organs, till as in worms and other of the lower grade of ani- 
mals, a brain becomes dispensed with entirely. But there is so 
much correspondence in organization and disposition between 
man and many animals, that a comparison of the connected 
phenomena wherein they agree, and wherein they differ, cannot 
but be necessary to a full understanding of the subject. Animals 
have, in many respects, the same propensities, dispositions and 
passions with ourselves; the love of sex, the love of offspring, 
joy, grief, friendship, gratitude, hope, fear, envy, jealousy, and 
all the phenomena of judgment and reasoning ; the same in kind, 


* That Dugald Stewart, in his last work, should attribute entirely the difference 
between the habits of the male and the female, to difference of education and 
instruction, is an instance of such gross ignorance of, and inattention to the most 
established facts of physiology, as to be utterly inconceivable in a well-educated man 
of the present day. But what can be expected of real information from an author, 
who discusses and dismisses Hartley’s theory, in a leaf ortwo? The pages of 
inanity of this very flimsy writer have see. their day. (See 1 Cabanis “ Rapports du 
Physique et du Morale de l’Homme,” 263, et seq.) Indeed, no man, possessed of a 
reasonable knowledge of anatomy and physiology, can peruse Dr. Gall’s work,without 
seeing in full light, the utter ignorance of the whole Scotch School of Metaphysics, 
from Reid, Oswald, and Beattie, to Stewart and Brown, of the elementary physio- 
logical facts, on which all ideology must be based, whatever be the superstructure 
raised upon them. The Ideologie of Destut Tracey, though the best among the 
metaphysical systems, does not pay sufficient attention to the corporeal phenomena, 
notwithstanding his intimacy with Cabanis, and the “ Rapport” of that excellent 
physiologist. Let us, first of all, explain as many as we can of the phenomena, from 
the known properties of the organized body, so far as they will serve the purpose : 
where they fail us, we must, of necessity, resort to some other principle to account 
for them, independent of the body and its organs. 
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though not in degree, with ourselves. Some of them are timid; 
others cruel: some are carnivorous: others live on vegetables : 
some, like the cat tribe, are thievish and cunning: others, like 
the dog, are capable of being taught to respect property that 
does not belong to them: some, like the ant, the hamster and 
the bee, hoard up provisions: some construct habitations: others 
live in dens. ‘There is no other source assignable for these in- 
stinctive habits and propensities, but an original difference of 
organization which constitutes the nature of the animal, and 
which incites and controls its actions. By observing, there- 
fore, the propensities of animals, compared with their organiza- 
tion—wherein they agree, and wherein they differ from each 
ether—by attending perseveringly and without prejudice, to the 
association between certain predominant characters and certain 
cerebral forms—by noting wherein these agree, and wherein 
they differ from those of the human animal—and finally, by 
observing in what respects the latter is not only so far superior to, 
but different from all the animal tribe, and in what respects his 
cerebral organization is also different—we may, at length, dis- 
eover the associated circumstances, of which, one may be con- 
sidered as a real indication of another. We agree with Dr. Gall, 
that such a comparison of habits, manners, dispositions and tal- 
ents, as are actually and uniformly exhibited by each class of 
animals, is as necessary to arrive at the characters that consti- 
tute or peculiarly designate humanity, as the associated and 
equally necessary study of comparative anatomy and physiology. 

The author next examines the old Aristotelian axiom, nihil 
est in mente quod non fuerat olim in sensu—nil est in intellectu quod 
non prius erat in sensu. He denies the truth of it. He denies 
that any disposition, propensity, talent, or mental faculty, de- 
pends onthe five senses; whose organs are destined, exclusively, 
to give us information of the external world. No man isa painter 
by nature, because his eye-sight is good; or a musician, because 
he can hear well: nor does delicacy of touch make a man a 
good mechanist or engineer, or fix.on him, from his early infan- 
cy, this species of industrious aptitude: else, would all females 
be mechanicians. Neither are the senses the sole sources of 
sensations and ideas. We have a most extensive set of internal 
feelings, occasionally increased in force and in number, by innu- 
merable varieties of morbid and sub-morbid action. We do not 
acquire the sensations of hunger, thirst, those arising from the 
various secretions, &c. &c. from either of the five senses. The 
infant in utero, has sensations that cannot be thus acquired.— 
We must look, therefore, for the origin of propensities, talents, 
and faculties, to some other source. Moreover, the anatomy 
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and physiology of the organs of the senses, is, at present, too 
important to warrant any positive conclusion. Many metaphy- 
sicians are, even yet, in doubt about the reality of an external 
world.* 

Nor is our language principally dependent on the sensations 
produced by the exercise of the five senses. Hunger, thirst, 
itching, soreness, falsehood, error, truth, friend, enemy, hatred, 
envy, ilove, pride, fault, honor, good, evil, thinking, willing, joy, 
grief, and a thousand others, have no origin dependent on the 
senses. Although, nevertheless, for, if, but, consequently, then, 
so, alas, yes, no, &c. have no such origin. Sine causa, nullus 
effictus : ex nihilo nihil: simile non agit nisi in simile: a posse ad 
esse non valet consequentia, &c. are adages not dependent on 
the senses. The senses are double, but their sensations are felt 
singly. 

Nor can education give rise to our propensities, talents, or 
faculites: it may improve or modify them; but none of them 
origiiate from this source. Can you teach an ox to hunt a 
mouse, or a cat to browse upon grass, or a rabbit to set a pat- 
tridge like a pointer? Why do the ducks, hatched by a hen, 
seck the water? The partridge runs and seeks its food, 
the instant after being freed from the shell; and the spider is 
no sooner born than it forms a web. If a pointer sets his game, 
a spaniel takes to the water, a bull-dog fights with more courage, 
and a terrier hunts vermin; are not these natural propensities, 
not due to education? So, if my daughter dresses a doll, while 
my son, a year younger, is beating his drum about the house, 
are not these natural and innate propensities belonging to them 
as animals differently organized? All those propensities and 
dispositions that manifest themselves prior to, or independent 
of education, cannot (by the terms) owe any thing to it. But 
who can deny the fact ? 

Nor can these dispositions depend on the members, peculiar 
to each animal. Cut the claws, and draw the teeth of a tyger, 
will you transform him into asheep? Animals have such and 
such members, because they are necessary to the peculiar char- 
acter and wants of the animal; not because the character is 
formed from the members; and will delicacy of tact make a 
Raphael; or a good ear, alone, make a musician? There was 
nothing of this kind remarkable in the Wesleys, Crouch, or 
Mozart. It must not be forgotten that quicquid recipitur, recipi- 
tur ad modum recipientis. His mother may teach your son how 


“ The most entertaining and acute of Berkeley’s followers, is the author of an 
essay onthe “ Nature and Existence of an External World.” A thin 8vo. written 
by a Mr. Vaughan, I believe, if not, by Thomas Day, Esq. 
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to cut out a doll’s dress—he will never learn it willingly or skil- 
fully. But education, example, the manners and customs of 
the society we live with, may greatly modify, though they cannot 
change our natural propensities ; for upon these, all the super- 
positions, all that we are taught must, of necessity, be moulded. 
A man, naturally furious, quarrelsome, revengeful and cruel, 
may be greatly ameliorated, but he cannot be totally changed 
by education. Our author examines, in separate sections, 
whether climate, nourishment, wants, attention, pleasure, pain, 
the leve of glory, &e. can give rise to peculiar dispositions, 
talents or propensities, but we cannot follow him in these dis- 
quisitions, which seem to us to establish the positions he has 
adopted. 

He proceeds to shew, that moral qualities and intellectual 
faculties, manifest themselves, augment and diminish in propor- 
tion as the organs, appropriated to them, become developed, 
are strengthened or weakened. That when these organs are 
not developed in the usuil manner, the manifestations of their 
functions fail in like manner. That if the developement of the 
cerebral organs is unusual or incomplete, the manifestations of 
moral qualities and atellectual faculties become so m propor- 
tion. That when the cerebral organs are highly developed, 
their function: are performed with corresponding energy.* That 
the difference of faculties and manners in the two sexes, can only 
be exnlained by the corresponding difference of organization.t 
That differenc : or similarity of cerebral conformation does, at 
all times, produce dierence or similarity of moral qualities and 
intellectual faculties, talents, and propensities. That when the 
one 8 heredi.ary, so is the other. Fortes ercantur fortibus et 
bonis. That the states of wakefulness, sleep and dreaming, 
prove that the moral qualities and the faculties are dependent 
upon cerebral organization. ‘That whatever sensibly changes, 
weakens, or irritates the nervous system, produces correspond- 
ent alterations in the exercise of the mental faculties. All these 
positions are proved, at length, in a manner which, we think, 
attentive and unprejudiced readers will not be disposed to con- 
trovert. 


* In this section, Gall illustrates his argument by reference to ancient statues.— 
And, from the head of the Venus de Medicis being not in harmony with ancient 
taste, and exhibiting strong marks of weakness of intellect, he decides for its being 
a modern addition to the ancient body. This statue has never appeared to us worthy 
of the praises bestowed upon it. The artist was manually skilful, but nothing more. 
There is nothing of character in it. 

t This has been well developed, in a lecture, delivered by Dr. James M’Neven, 
of New-York, which he ought to publish. I have referred (a few pages back) to 
the great work of Cabanis, “Rapport,” &c. where this point is treated by that 
very able man, but with fewer lights on the subject than Gall has exhibited. 
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The remaining part of this volume is occupied with discussions 
to shew, that the doctrines advanced have no unfavourable bear- 
ings on the metaphysical questions of materialism, fatalisin, 
moral good and evil, free-will, &c. about all which, Dr. Gall, 
in our opinion, has taken more trouble than the questions deserve. 
Wita respect to the anatomy and physiology of the human frame, 
the only points to be determined are, what is or is not matter of 
fact. ‘The supposed metaphysical bearings of these matters of 
fact, cannot alter the facts themselves; and until two metaphy- 
sicians can be found, who are of the same opinion on these ab- 
struse subjects, and can express themselves in language intelli- 
gible to common people, and to each other, their opinions are of 
little consequence to a man, who seeks for truth wherever it is 
to be found. And that is not to be found, as Lord Chesterfield 
says, in the unknown and unknowable regions of verbal meta- 
physics, into which Lord Bolingbroke had wandered, extra flam- 
mantia menia mundi. 

The secénd volume contains his proofs of the following pro- 
positions, argued with much force and acuteness, and with a 
profusion of illustrative facts, not often met with in any author 
upon any subject. It will take far other weapons than those of 
sarcastic ridicule, or coarse and vulgar denial, to set them aside. | 
Our own opinion ts, that he has fortified the positions taken in 
this volume, too strongly to be driven out. 

That the brain is the organ of sensation and voluntary motion 
in all cerebral animals, exciuding trom the definition of the 
brain, the nerves of the senses and the spinal marrow. 

That the brain ts, exclusively, the organ of instincts, inclina- 
tions, sentiments, and moral and intelleetual faculties. 

That the nerves of the senses are not the seat of any moral 
or intellectual faculty ; nor the nervous plexuses, nor the gang- 
lionie system. 

Nor are these faculties situated in the brain generally ; nor 
do they depend on temperament. Each distinct original faculty 
is manifested by its own appropriate cerebral organ. 

We will endeavour to give a brief view of his arguments on 
these points, referring, of course, for a more full account of his 
doctrine to the work itself, (vol. u. p. 69,) which will amply 
repay the perusal.* 

Haller and Soemmerring, (he might have added Hartley, of 
whom he seems to know nothing) have shewn, that perception 


* Much condensed information on this subject will be found in a small pamphlet 
published in Philadelphia, April, 12324, entitled, An Inquiry into the Functions of the 
Brain, &c. by a Physician 
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does not take place where a nerve is first impressed, but the 
impression is communicated from thence to the brain, and is 
there felt or perceived : for, 

1. A nerve being compressed, tied or cut, loses the property 
of exciting sensations: that is, the impression made by an exter- 
nal object on the nerve so treated, is not transmitted. You may 
irritate the nerve below the ligature, without producing any sen- 
sation. How can this be, if sensation may be produced without 
communication with the brain ? 

2. The same effect is produced if a nerve be wounded or com- 
pressed at its origin. Such a compression on the olfactory nerve 
brings on a privation of the sense of smelling: on the optic nerve, 
blindness: on the auditory nerve, deafness: on a digital nerve, 
insensibility of the finger. This paralysis ceases when the com- 
pression is withdrawn. We have seen a man wounded, whose 
wound reached to the corpus callosum ; he lost the sight of the 
eye on the opposite side whenever the pus collected in quantity, 
and recovered it when the pus was discharged. The sensation 
of sight, therefore, takes place in the brain. 

3. The compression of the brain, by a depressed fracture of 
the scull, by a discharge of blood, or lymph, or pus, by exostosis, 
by an inordinate enlargement of the blood vessels, or by violent 
shaking, may bring on a loss of sensation, though the nerves, 
themselves, are uninjured. When the compression ceases in 
that case, the nerves resume their activity. 

4. In some cases pain, at the extremity of the nerve, is felt 
ascending along the course of it to the brain. 

5. Pains of this description, arising from a wounded limb, 
may, sometimes, be intercepted by ligature. 

6. Persons who have lost a limb are apt to fancy (after being 
cured) that they feel pain in the amputated part. This sensa- 
tion can exist no where but in the brain. 

7. Certain impressions are frequently preserved in the brain 
during life: nevertheless, when the encephalon undergoes pres- 
sure or lesion, these impressions suddenly disappear, and re-ap- 
pear as suddenly, when the pressure is removed. But as they 
are preserved in the brain, they must have belonged, originally, 
to that organ. 

The motions of the voluntary muscles, attended with conscious- 
ness, commence in the brain, or are effected by means of the 
nerves proceeding from the brain. 

For, we cannot move our voluntary muscles when the brain 
is comatose, or impeded by pressure of whatever kind. When 
the brain is irritated by a bony splinter, convulsions take place, 
which cease when the splinter is removed. 
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As the brain is the only seat of thought, the movements pro- 
duced by thought can originate in the brain alone. If voluntary 
motion existed in the limb that executes it, this motion would 
exist also when the brain was destroyed: nor could it be excited 
by stimulating the brain, or rendered impossible to be executed 
when the brain was compressed. 

These arguments of Haller and Soemmerring authorise the 
conclusion, that perception, (consciousness) exists in the brain 
alone: that without the brain, no external impression, no inter- 
nal irritation could give rise to any sensation: that the brain is, 

exclusively, the organ of animal life: that all the appearances 
observed in zoophytic animals, and all those which accompany 
nervous systems of an inferior order, different from a brain, 
ought not to be attributed to any sentient faculty, or to animal 
voluntarity, but to mere irritability.* 

It has also been deemed an argument, in support of the brain 
being the seat of thought and voluntary motion; that all the 
nerves either proceed from the brain as a prolongation of that 
organ, or all of them radiate and centre there. But Gall re- 
jects this argument, as he has shewn in the first volume of his 
larger work, that the nerves of the organs of sense and of the 
medulla oblongata are not prolongations of the brain, but that 
each nervous system is separate, independent, and destined te 
its own proper functions, and that the branches of communication 
between the various nervous systems, sufficiently account for 
their reciprocal influence. Whether there be a common senso- 
rium, is not quite settled. Gall strenuously denies it, ascribing 
sensation to each separate nervous system having distinct fune- 
tions. Broussais is inclined to place it in the medulla oblongata, 
or at the corpora quadrigemina. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we should prefer the opinion of Dr. Gall. The ob- 
servations of Adelon, in his ‘‘ Physiologie,” (vol. i. p.517, &c.) are 
strongly confirmative of these arguments of Gall and his prede- 
cessors, if, indeed, in the present state of physiological know- 
ledge, any confirmation were wanting to a doctrine so undeni- 
able. 

Thus far it seems established,that impressions are transmitted 
along the nerves to the brain: that the brain, therefore, is the 
seat of perception, consciousness, sensation, and therefore, also, 
of the reminiscence of past sensations, viz. ideas, and by. con- 
sequence of all the intellectual phenomena. 


* Hence, also, as vegetables have no nervous apparatus, they cannot possess con- 
sciousness or voluntarity, notwithstanding Bell, Darwin, and Sir James Smith no 
fice phenomena that seem to be v oluntary. 
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Gall proceeds to shew that the brain is the exclusive organ of 
our moral qualities and our intellectual faculties :— 

1. Where else can it be placed? Inthe bones? The blood- 
vessels? The lymphatics? The cellular tissue? The liver? 
The glands? The heart? But the heart is no more than a 
muscle. Inthe stomach? Inthe intestines? Are not all these, 
at first blush, excluded 2? We know that many, or all of them, 
are affected at any sudden occurrence of hope, fear, joy, &c.— 
But this sympathetic affection does not bear at all upon the point 
ai issue. 

2. Many animals have these viscera longer than man, who are 
much inferior tohim. ‘The wolf, the tyger, the hare, the sheep, 
have the same viscera, but how different their propensities and 
their faculties ! 

3. Nor can these qualities and faculties be located in the gan- 
glionic plexuses, for we are too well acquainted with the fune- 
tions to place them there. We find these nervous plexuses in 
other animals, as in the oyster: but where are its moral and 
intellectual faculties? Allthe mammalia have nearly the same 
ganglions and plexuses as man, but their mental inferiority is 
manifest. 

4. if sensations and ideas have their seat in the brain, as is 
proved, then the visceral affections they induce are sympathetic 
only, secondary, and subordinate. 

That some or other of the viscera are the seat of the passions 
and of intellectual affections, has been suggested and counte- 
nanced by Cabanis, Richerand, Bichat, and Broussais; but 
their facts are such only as may be accounted for from the con- 
nexion between the nerves of animal with those of organic tife. 
No fact has hitherto been stated, so far as we know, that shews 
that any moral or intellectual affection originates elsewhere than 
in the brain. We shall omit Dr. Gall’s acute reply to these 
objections, and to those of M. Virey: persuaded that our read- 
ers, on perusing the work, will be satisfied that he has done full 
justice to his own doctrine. : 

None of the five senses ts the seat of any moral or intellectual 
faculty. 

These senses are destined to convey impressions to the brain: 
they are, therefore, not substitutes for the brain. 

Seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, touching, are functions 
whose manifestations terminate at the extremities of their ap- 
propriate nerves in the internal part of the cranium. 

Consider, how can the known faets that follow be explained 
by any function of any of our five senses ? viz. 
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Some animals are solitary, seme gregarious: among some, 
the female only brings up the young; among others, the male 
partakes in this duty*: some construct artificial habitations ; 
others do not: some live on flesh; others on vegetables: some 
are murderous and cruel: others mild and timid. In which of 
the senses will you locate these contrary dispositions? Are great 
painters made by a good eve, or great musicians by a good ear? 
They will tell you that some quality, far superior to the mere 
functions of the eye and the ear, is necessary to excellence. 

Nor are our moral and intel/ectual functions placed in the brain 
gencrally, or in our temperament. 

It is conceded that every distinct organ must be subject to the 
laws of organization: that it is, necessarily, dependent ov the 
whole system, of which it forms a part, as the stomach, the 
organs of digestion, nutrition, assimilation, or the organs of or- 
ganic life, and soon. We cannot see by means of a separated 
eye, nor taste with a tongue cut out: every part is, to a certain 
degree, dependent on all the rest ; but this will not render the 
bowels, for instanee, organs of vision. Tt is mantfest, that in this 
connected whole, each part has its distinct function. Why should 
the brain be an anomaly to this general law? 

As to temperament, it is a word, a term, designating a parti- 
eular state and condition of the animal system generally, and of 
the various parts of it. ‘To place a moral quality in the tem- 
perament of the person, is to place it ina word,a phrase. That 
the temperament or condition of the animal system, will infiu- 
ence and modify every function of every part, may be admitted ; 
but this is not the point at issue. When it is shewn how a dispo- 
sition for mathematical studies, or for music, can reside in a 
temperament, more may be said. 

Thus far the proofs are negative; that the moral qualities, the 
intellectual faculties, the instincts, propensities, dispositions, 
mental feelings and talents, belong - the brain as functions of 
the various parts of which that complicated organ is composed, 
because they do not belong to any other part. We come now 
to the positive proofs of the sam doctrine. 

The gradual progress of animals toward perfection, from 
the zoophyte to the man, deserves cousideration. In none of 
these, any more than in the acephalic animals of our own spe- 
cies, is there the slightest sign of aptitude for any peculiar exer- 
tion of industry: go on, till you arrive at the lowest cephalie 
animals, and with them only do you see the commencement of 


* This fact is daily before our eyes as to the goose and the gninea-fowl, whose 
male assists the female in this duty: it is not so with the common cock. 
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innate industrious aptitudes and instincts; as in the bee, the 
ant, &c. Proceed by degrees, to the class of fishes and amphi- 
bious animals, where the brain is very small, you find a gradual 
increase of functions and faculties proportionate to the appara- 
tus. In Birds, the hemispheres are more perfect, and we find 
their faculties more marked and more numerous. ‘The brain 
of a pullet is less perfect than that of a parroquet. 

In reaching the mammalia, whose brains are more compli- 
eated, we find their faculties increase in proportion, both in 
nuinber and energy. This is manifest, in comparing the brains 
and the talents of a hare and a dog, of a bullanda horse. Look 
then at man, whose cerebral apparatus is the most perfect and 
the most complicated, and whose corresponding talents and 
faculties are so too. Hence, the fact manifestly is, that talents 
and faculties, follow the proportion and perfection of the brain, 
throughout every known class of animals, and do not follow the 
proportion or perfection, of any other part of the body. 

There can be no manifestation of the moral or intellectual 
faculties, talents or dispositions, without the brain. 

The growth, and also the facility of demonstration, of the ner- 
vous fibres of the brain, proceed together from infancy to adult 
age. In infancy, neither the fibres nor the faculties are, as yet, 
developed. Their developement is, exactly, mutual and pro- 
gressive. ‘There is no character, no mental quality apparent, 
but in proportion as the pulpy and gelatinous part of the brain, 
assumes a more distinct and fibrous character. This is a fact 
known to all anatomists. The forehead of an infant, at first 
flat, swells out gradually as his faculties become gradually form- 
ed, and the brain w ithin attains, gradually, its full growth, which 
is usually from 25 to 35 years. (Gall says from Isto 40. The 
former age is too early.) In proportion as old age creeps upon 
us, and our mental faculties decrease in energy, our brain de- 
ereases also insize. The one, therefore, depends on the other. 

3. In all cases of mental precocity, there is not a proportional 
and accompanying developement beyond the usual rate, of any 
part of the body, but the brain: and of the brain, in these cases, 
there is. "The heads of such persons are remarked as being 
usually larger. 

4. Woman possesses, usually, certain talents, dispositions 
and faculties ina more eminent degree than man: while the 
latter has an advantage, with respect to other talents, &c.  In- 
dividuals of the same family, of the same nation, are distinguish- 
ed in this respect from each other ; and even nation from nation. 
These differences, are accompanied by correspondent variations 
in no part of the animal system, but the brain. You will find 
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the forehead of the man usually larger and more expanded, the 
head of the woman more lengthened behind. You will see 
cramtal differences between almost every man and his neighbour, 
shewing, that in some, the brain is more, in others, less developed. 
Ail this will be best verified by ocular inspection, and careful 
and repeated observation. — If, therefore, there be no other dif- 
ferences constantly marked in the form and size of any other 
part of the huinan body, which can be at all applied to differ- 
ence of talent and disposition, but in the form and size of the 
brain, we are authorised to ascribe it to that: and observations 
carclilly made on various heads, in association with various 
characters, will convert this into demonstration. 

®. ‘Phe braim and the cerebellum are not absolutely necessary 
to organic or automatic life. Many parts of the brain may be 
injured or even destroyed, without producing immediate death. 
Many animals, with very small brains, as snakes, are extremely 
vivacious. Sleep may interrupt the mental faculties for a time, 
but the funetions of organic:life go on. Hence, as the brain 
does not exclusively belong to organic life, is it not fair to consider 
it as performing other functions, to wit, those of animal life, 
whereon all the mental faculties depend ? , 

6. In proving, that the manner in which the mental faculties 
manifest themselves, by means of conditions dependent on our 
material organs,we rested on the fact, that allour mental faculties 
are the same, generally, where the essential structure of the 
brain is also the same. 

Hence, also, the brain is the organ of the mind. All the hu- 
man brains, not naturally defective, exhibit the same parts, and 
the same principal convolutions: they are distinguishable from 
each other only in the proportions of the convolutions, and in 
some accidental differences relating to them. Hence, the mental 
faculties of all men are, generally, the same in all essential 
particulars, and the differences are but accidental and acces- 
sory. 

So it is in all animals;:the essential parts of the brain are 
the same in the same class, and the convolutions the same, as 
in those of a lion, a tyger,; and a cat. So are those of a wolf, 
a fox, and a dog. What a difference between the brains of a 
terrier and a rabbit! The differences being in a more or Jess 
perfect developement of the same essential parts in the same 
class of animals, this will account for the shades of difference in 
their dispositions and characters. All the mammalia have the 
same viscera: if difference of mental quality depended upon 
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the viscera, there would be more decisive indications of it.. The 
cerebral differences are sutliciently marked.* 

7. All mental exertion is exercised. by means of the brain, 
and when carried to excess, the brain is affected by it. When 
the brain is inflamed, irritated, or injured, all mental exertion 


is painfully borne, and when continued, produces paralysis or 
death. : 


8. Experience teaches us, that when the moral and intellec- . 


tual faculties are manifested with great energy, this is attended 
with a considerable developement of the brain, or of some of its 
parts. The ancients were well aware of this connexions A 
wrestler, a Bacchus, a Silenus, was represented with the pos- 
terior part of his‘head large. But as we have.to treat again of 
this point, we shall not dwell longer upon it now. 

Y. Brains of defective organization are always attended with 
proportionate mental imbecility. (Dr. Gall makes various 
references in support of this position to engravings of such heads 
in his larger work.)t+ 

10. While the brain is uninjured, other parts of the body, 
nay, even the spinal marrow, at some distance from the brain, 
may be injured or compressed, without injury to the’ meatal 
functions ; as in tetanus, caused by wounds, or in hydrephobia. 
This may continue till death ensues, so.that the nerves may be 
violently affected, while the functions of the brain go on, if the 
brain itself be not affected. 

11. But if the brain be compressed, irritated, or injured, or 
destroyed, the intellectual functions are either entirely or par- 
tially deranged, or cease altogether. _'The man becomes coma- 
tose or foolish. A phrenitis produces frenzy or stupor.» But, 
take off the pressure, remedy the injury, evacuate the extra- 


* Gall’s general argument, under chis head, may be illnstrated thus. A cat is a 
earnivorous, warlike, cruel, and cunning animal: a rabbit is an herbivorous and 
timid animal, neither cruel nor cunning. These dispositions, and the acts that flow 
from them, are instinctive; independent of education. They dépend, therefore, 
on an original difference in the organization of the animals; but not on the bones, 
or the museles, or the blood vessels; ‘these shew no properties adequate to explain 
the difference. On the nervous apparatus then, by means of which, all feelings and 
dispositionsare manifested? But the brain is maniféstly the seat of government of 
the nervoussystem. The difference of instincts and habits then depends, on ditfer- 
ences of cerebral organization. ut the scull is gradually moulded on the brain.— 
There ought, thereiore, to be a correspondent difference in the shape and form of 
the crania of these two kind of animals: and-there is so. ‘ 

t The heads he bas copied in illustration of this proof are, one designed by Willis; 
two that were examined by Mr. Bonn, of Amsterdam; one by Mr. Pinel, who pos- 
sesses the scull; a fifth preserved in the school of medicine at Paris; two others in 
Gall’s own collection. Al! these belonging to persons exhibiting mental imbecility 
from their birth, and whose mas; of brain varied from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
usual quantity. The persons aliuded to, were of 7, 11, 20, and 25 years of age.— 
When the imbecility is not so strongly marked, the cerebral defect is also less 
remarkable, of which be cites several instances, 
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vasated blood, calm thé inflammation, and the faculties return, 
— 8 instantaneously, as Soemmerring has shewn. 

. Madness has its seat in the brain. This point is settled. 
Bat Lie moral and intellectual faculties, in their perfect state, 
can only be located there, where their derangement is mani- 
fested. | 

All these arguments receive illustration from facts adduced 
for the purpose by Dr. Gall, who proceeds to answer the objec- 
tions that may be made to the arguments which we have thus 
abridged. 

He investigates in this volume, whether we can finda mea- 
sure, by means of the size and form of the brain, for the moral 
and intellectual faculties,. wherein he considers the facial line of 
Camper, and the occipital line of Daubenton. 

The plurality of he’ organs of the intellectual and moral 
faculties. Anatomical proofs of this plurality. Physiological 
proots of it. Pathological proots of it. 

Objections answered. 

Oi wakefulness, of sleep, of dreams, of somnambulism. 

In the 3d; 4th and Sth volumes, he developes his craniologi- 
eal system, and his organology. This is what may be called 
the physiognomic part of his doctrine. He gives us the history 
and progress of his respective discoveries on this subject; the 
cases that induced him to infer certain dispositions from certain 
cranial forms and appearances; and the result of his five-and- 
thirty years observations and examinations of this part of his 
general system. 

Gall contends, that the external size and form of the cranium, 
are indicative of the size and form of the brain within ; and, that 
these last are.indicative of the propensities, talents, intellectual 
and moral qualities-of the anima! to whom they belong. For, 
Ist. One of the eléments or properties of the activity of an 
organ, is its greater developement, as in the case of a muscle. 

The cerebral organs border on and become separaied at the 
periphery of the brain ;.and the cerebral convolutions form the 
final expansion of that periphery, and abut against the external 
circumference of this organ, forming prominences on the scull, 
(which is moulded on the brain,) ascertainable by those who fre- 
quently and carefully endeavour to observe them. ‘This is cra- 
niology, of which, the evidence depends on the number of well- 
observed, cases, wherein certain mental characters have been 
observed as associated with certain forms of the scull. Whether 
the concomitance of the cranial form and the mental character 
really exists, every person may judge for himself, if he will 
apply av impartial and accurate attention to the facts that he 
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has an opportunity of observing. Where the concomitanees 
have been repeatedly observed, by several careful observers, it 
becomes a matter of fact to be relied on. 


Craniology, to be well studied, requires, Ist, ‘That the known | 
characters, of each class of animals, should be compared with 


the characteristic forms of their scuils. 2. That these should 
be compared with-their analogies in the human species. 3. That 
the peculiar mental characteristics of the human species, should 
be assigned to the characteristic form of the hunian cranium.— 
4. That the different characters of the sexes should be applied, 
correspondingly, to the different shapes of the cranium, where 
the one and the other appear to be constant and permanent.— 
5. That the forms of the scull should be particularly noted m 
persons, who have any particular and prominent talent, aptitude, 
propensity ; or moral, or intellectual quality, well marked and 
characterized. For the more numerous these concomitances 
and associations are found to be, the more certainly may the 
indications be registered and. noted.. 6. Where heads of living 
persons cannot be experimented on, plaister-easts of the head 
may often supply the place. 7. The characters of lunatics.and 
maniacs, particularly monomaniacs, or those whdé are deranged 
on a particular subject, should be studied. 8. The varieties of 
national character should be studied on sculls or casts. Crani- 
ology, like other accurate knowledge, requires impartial, atten- 
tive, laborious, and persevering observation. 

Pursuing the study of craniology i in this way, during five-and- 
thirty years, Dr. Gall thinks himself entitled to lay down, as it 
were, a map of the scull, indicative of mental character. He 
divides the head into nine regions, three on the’ median line, a 
frontal, a basilary, an intermediate: three on each side, frontal, 
occipital, lateral. He advises to try to discover and appreciate 
the real volume or bulk of these organs, instead of dwelling on 
the insulated elevations which the scull may present ; for these 
elevations often occur, in consequence of the depression of neigh- 
bouring parts. Proceeding on the principle, that the predomi- 
nance of a faculty greatly depends, on the developement of that 
part of the brain, where the organ of that faculty is situated, he 
attempts to distinguish the effects resulting from the lengthen- 
ing, and those that depend on the thickening of the cerebral fibres; 
the first, indicating the activity ; the last, the intensity of the 
faculty. ' 

Dr. Gall enumerates twenty-seven original faculties, each hav- 
ing its peculiar organ. Of these, nineteen are common to man 
and o:her ammats, and eight peculiar to the human species. The 
first set are, the instinct of propagation, parental affeetion, 
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friendship, self-defence, carnivorous appetite, cunning, exclu- 
sive property, pride, vanity, circumspection, educatibility, locali- 
ty, the organs of the senses, of persons, of words, of tones, 
colours, numbers, and the méchanica! instinet. 

‘The second set, (peculiar to man) are the organs of compara- 
tive sagacity, metaphysics, wit, (esprit de s saillie) poetry, good- 
ness, imitation, firmness, religious instinct. 

M. Spurzheim makes additions to these, but there is enough 
to hesitate about in Gall’s enumeration, without adding to our 
doubts. | 

Dr. Gall observes, in relation to his twenty-seven divisions, 
Ist, That the organs common to man and other animals, have 
correspondent faculties and vice versa. ‘Thus, the posterior 
and inferior, and the anterior and inferior parts; while those 
which are peculiar to the human species, are placed in those 
parts of the brain, (viz. the anterior superior, or forehead) 
which animals do not possess. 2. The more indispensible a 
faculty is to the animal eeonomy, the more does its appropriate 
organ approach the median line and base of the brain. 3. The 
organs of the faculties which aid each other, or which are analo- 
gous with each other, are generally placed one on another. 

The following are Gall’s observations on these organs. Ist, 
He demonstrates the neeessity of any faculty which he denomi- 
nates primitive and fundamental, and to which he assigns a 
specific organ, in the nervous apparatus of the brain. 2. He 
demonstrates that this faculty is really primitive, and will ap- 
pear so, when the mental phenomena shew, that it has its source 
in the organization exclusively: as, when it is not common to 
all animals and all sexes: that'in the individual possessing it, 
it is not proportionate tothe other faculties of that individual: 
that it will have its distinct periods of developement and de- 
crease, independent of the other faculties, when it can be exer- 
cised by itself, be healthy by itself, be diseased by itself, and be 
transmitted hereditarily. 3. He indicates the appropriate cere- 
bral organ, by an empirical examination ef animals who have, 
or who have it -not, and of the degrees in which they possess it. 
This depends, of course, on the number of careful and accurate 
observations, which go to shew, as matter of fact, that the exter- 
nal indication and the faculty are found associated together.— 
Difficulties may and do arise, from the integuments that cover 
the cranium, from the channelling of the brain by muscular ac- 
tion, from protuberances, not positive, but appearing in conse- 
quence of contiguous depressions, &c. All this, however, proves 
only, that in craniology as in every thing else, there are diffieaul- 
ties, which repeated experiments are necessary te overcome.— 
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In youth, when the organs are not yet developed, and old age, 
when they are, in a great.degree, obliterated, craniology cannot 
be safely applied. Nor are antagonist faculties and organs to 
be neglected : sinuses also, and the recession of the hemispheres 
from the median lime, may occasionally occur. 

Stull, while-the passions make use of particular muscles,. and 
while it is the property of a muscle, to increase in size when it is 
much used, our own opinion is, that there will be a natural and 
real foundation for physiognomy in the. features. While the 
brain is the orgamof faculties, propensities, instincts, and apti- 
tudes, and while the scull is moulded on, and takes its external 
form from the brain within, the external marks must be indica- 
tions of similar forms in the organ within+ef differences, which 
cannot exist, without poimting to a correspondent difference in 
the functions, which those parts are destined io perform.: The 
science of discovering mental charaeter «from external indica- 
tions, being yet in its very infancy, mistakes may and must arise ; 
but no anatomist or physiologist willhdeny that it has its feunda- 
tion, and that a real oue, in the organization of the ahimal.— 
Such are the opinions we entertain on the general question. 
We are persuaded that physiognomy and ecraniology, have their 
foundation in nature. We cousider it as ascertained that the 
intellectual faculties, and what we call taleuts, depend greatly 
on the anterior part of the brain, from the coronal suture to the 
os frontis, and the general expanding of the forehead. We 
think that some of Gall’s locations are firmly established; 
about many of them we doubt, for want of opportunities of ex- 
amination, and fromthe newness of the iivestigation to ourselves. 
But whatever doubts and suspicions of illusion, may hang over 
the craniologicai part of these volumes, no man has a right to 
say, that Dr. Gall is mistaken in his assertions, till the objector 
himself, has applied some few years of careful observation, to 
verity or falsify the facts asserted.* That Dr. Gail is a man of 
the first order of intellect—that he is (beyond doubt) in his own 
department, the very best anatomist and physioloyist.of the 
day—that be has bestowed a large part of dus life, and unre- 
mitting attention to the study*he 1 recommends—and that he has 
accumulated a vast mass of illustrative fact, and has ;shewn 
himself an acute as well as a profound reasoner, is too piain, 
from this work, to be denied. ‘The assertions of sueh a man 
will not be passed over with contem)t by tae wise, even though 
his observations should, in many instances, savour too much of 
theory, and seem to want the necessary confirmation. 


* See Adelon’s account of Gall’s System Physiol. v. i. p. 589, et seq. 
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The last volume consists.of replies to anatomical objectors : 
but as we have dwelt long enough on that part of his system, we 
shall content ourselves by observing, that he appears to us, in 
most, if net in every instance, to come triumphant ly out of the 
contest, with his anatomical gainsayers. 

We would gladly have given an account of the facial angle 
of Camper; and the means of measuring the proportional size 
of the brain by Daubenton and Cuvier; which methods, par- 
ticularly the first, In our opmion, Gall treats too lightly. Let 
any man look at the plate borrowed from Camper, prefixed to 
White’s “Essay on the Gradations of Man,” and he will be 
satisfied, that the method, though very incomplete, is not devoid 
of truth, so far as it apples. But this review has extended so 
much under our hands, that we cannot trespass vet again, by 
extending it further. 


Art. VL.—The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French ; with a preliminary .view. of the French Revolution. 
By the Author of Waverly. London, 1827. Philadelphia. 
Reprinted, 1527. 


Tue French Revolution, the great wonder of our age, has 
passed away. Its long and stormy day has closed. Its airy 
hopes; its visionary schemes, its magnificent promises, its gay 
delusions have disappeared. Like the terrible hurricane of the 
tropics, it overturned and scattered abroad all that it approached ; 

agitated every land and sea that it,could reach, and although 
at rest now, the waves that it disturbed, stil shew symptoms 
of its yielence, and fragmeuts of many a wreck yet fleat upon 
their surface. 

Its course was marked by prodigies. Prudence and expe- 
rience, Wisdom aad valour, actual power and ancient opinion 
sunk before it; changes and revolutions were its concomitants ; 
nations and governments were convulsed by its influence, and, 
in the language of inspiration, deep fear fell upon all people. 

Events so wondertul, calamities so dire; peace, in which 
there was no tranquillity, wars to which there seemed no termi- 
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nation ; contests unequalled in their magnitude, fierce in their 
conflicts, unparalleled in their results, have forced themselves 
upon the attention of the civilized world. The present age 
feels the deep impression of their power; and distant gene- 
rations will look back with many and mingled emotions, on this, 
our day of astonishment. : 

It is not then surprising, that ina literary.age, writers, almost 
without nuinber, should have turned to this period, as labourers 
to a mine, inexhaustible in its richiess:—warriors who had 
mingled in the contest, have become the narrators of their own 
exploits; victims who survived their persecutions, have related 
their own sufferings ; politicians escaping from the struggles of 
party, have partially unfolded their own schemes, and the 
intrigues of their allies: or opponents ; egotists, whom chance 
had placed in the midst of contention, put forth their auto- 
biographies, frequently to shew, how little they had seen and 
how little they understood; while some, who had been only 
spectators, or who had withdrawn themselves from this ,tragic 
scene, endeavoured to review the incidents of this great drama, 
with the calm and profound spirit of wisdom, and to unfold, 
with the voice of truth and of philosophy, the remote causes, 
the active principles, the probable consequences of this unex- 
ampled convulsion. 

Among those who have advanced to this perilous enterprise, 
who have girded their loins for this hazardous exertion, the 
public have seen, with no commog solicitade, the long disguised 
Auruor of Waverty. The “ mighty magician,” who, in latter 
days, has reigned uncontrolled and unrivalled over the regions 
of fiction, has thrown aside the enchanter’s robe and wand, and 
appeared in the attire of real life; he, who has been so long 
accustomed to mould persons, and actions, and characters at 
will, has now undertaken to exhibit them in the stern aspect, 
and according to the unbending realities of truth. 

In this effort, there was to him great facility, to him and to 
all at the present day, somg obvious as well as latent danger. 
The brilliant, the animated, the picturesque details of enter- 
prise and adventure, the admirable delineations of character, 
the glowing style, the dramatic texture which distinguish so 
eminently the fictitious narratives of Sir Waltor Scott, all 
manifested his high qualifications for his new labour. The 
athleta entered on the arena prepared and disciplined. His 
multiplied successes, in many different departments of literature, 
gave the promise of a splendid triumph in a new-career ; and 
the literary world has heen awaiting to receive, and prepared 
to admire the proud monument, which history, by his hands, 
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should rear, to the character, the fortunes, the mighty, even if 
sometimes misdirected, talents of him, who has been termed the 
child, the heir, and who proved the destroyer of the French 
revolution. 

To Sir Walter there was some danger, lest the habit and the 
desire of giving dramatic form and effect to every incident, 
might insensibly colour his narrative, and give to each trans- 
action, an unnatural, if not distorted aspect. But against this 
evil, the magnitude of the events themselves, the almost unex- 
ampled vicissitudes of the actors, seemed sufficiently to guard. 
There was no occasion to embellish that which is magnificent 
and wondertul beyond all recent example ; no temptation to 
exaggerate occurrences, which seem, in themselves, already to 
surpass the bounds of human probability. 

There are, however, other dangers that encompass the path of 
the historian, and call for unceasing vigilance. Snares which, 
verhaps, no caution can altogether avoid. Although the Revo- 
Shien with its tempestuous scenes, has passed away, in its 
progress it broke up the foundations of civil society. Ever 
thing which habit and opinion rendered venerable, had been 
treated with scorn and contumely ; every thing sacred had been 
degraded and profaned; every thing considered stable had 
been subverted or defaced ; every prejudice of the individual or 
of society, had been offended ; every feeling of human nature 
had been insulted; every principle of human action had, 
turns, been violated; but with all of these contending a 
perturbed elements, in the midst even of brutal violence and 
disorder, there had been intermingled the purest patriotism, the 
most elevated magnanimity, the most perfect selt-devotion, the 
most heroic Gourage. Still, vestiges of these discordant prin- 
ciples remain, and who shall consider himself exempt from 
their influence? Who shall walk over these concealed, but 


still living fires, and not fee! their power?’ He who now 
writes the history of this great era, must write of ‘ho living, or of 
those whose graves are scarcely closed, and wii connextions 


or friends, or descendants still survive to feei cach injury, 
perhaps, to vindicate each wrong. He who now writes, 
must speak, perhaps, of his own political associates, his own 
intimate and endeared companions. Who can sustain through 
such circumstances, the calm and intrepid spirit, that will do 
justice equally to the victor and the vanquished, to the living 


and the dead: that will give to suffering and unfortunate merit 


its due reward, will hurl on triumphant guilt, an indignant and 

merited reproach? Who can raise, even now, the veil which 

enshrouds the pretended patriot, the dissembled royalist, the 
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unprincipled statesman, the ambitious soldier ; who will pour 
the unmitigated light of truth over the multitude of his contem- 
poraries, even should they shrink and tremble at its radiance ¢ 
It is not only to the prominent, the elevated actors on the scene, 
that these observations apply, but to the thousands whom cir- 
cumstances brought forward on the stage, and whom history 
must mention. A century, perhaps, must rest on the feelings 
which this Revolution has excited and exacerbated, before any 
tribunal can decide impartially on the doubtful and disputable 
occurrences of the last forty years. 


It is not alone with regard to the character and conduct of 


individuals, that these difficulties exist. They extend to deeper 
and more important inquiries. Neither is it easy yet, to estimate 
the real influence of the Revolution, either on France itself, or 
on each surrounding nation. The struggle has indeed ceased, 
its violence has been subdued, but its effects may still be traced ; 
its changes, its reformations, still survive to bear testimony to 
its active energy, and many of its principles remain deeply 


impressed on the human mind, and on the form and texture of 


society. The final resuits of this Revolution are still to be 
developed, and time only can disclose its benign or deleterious 
operation. The historian who undertakes to review these events, 
must bring to his task great sagacity, to trace effects from their 
remote and obscure causes, to pursue them to their ultimate 
consequences ; and great candour and impartiality, so as to 
assign neither more good nor more evil to each incident, than is 
justly its due; neither more praise nor more reproach to each 
agent, than his actions merit. 

There yet exist other difficulties, but they are subordinate, 
and might be urged with equal weight, against all contemporary 
history—we allude to the want of information, even where 
materials appear to be most abundant, and to the impenetrable 
veil which still hangs over many of the most impoitant trans- 
actions of this eventful period. The prominent incidents are, it 
is true, known, and have been detailed and canvassed, until 
they have become familiar. But the secret causes of many of 
these incidents, the dark intrigues, the hidden councils which 
influenced or governed the most important measures, are, 
doubtless, still concealed—and many a tale must yet be told ; 
actors and acccomplices and witnesses must all depart ; and 
many cabinets, both public and private, must be exposed to 
unrestricted examination, before the secret, perhaps, the real 
history of the French Revolution, can be thoroughly explained. 

Under these disadvantages and difficulties, our author hag 
advanced to this enterprise, and we feel grateful for, and te 
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a great degree, g cratified at the effort. The “Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte”’ is a “work certainly of great intrinsic merit, an ani- 
mated and brilliant narrative, a picturesque delineation of 
splendid and imposing occurrences, if not containing much 
novelty, yet faithful, we believe, in the great outlines of his 
history, written in a style of much power and beauty, sometimes 
highly polished, and frequently decorated with the graces, the 
ornaments and the imagery of poetry. If the author is some- 
times careless and remiss, if not incorrect, we must remember 
the extent of his undertaking, and rest assured that such errors 
will speedily be corrected ; but if his narrative is clouded by 
partialities and prejudices, tinged by false views and imperfect 
observation, we must, whilst we deeply regret these failings, 
bear in mind the antipathies, personal, political and national, 
with which, in his long career, he had constantly to contend— 
we must view himas an Englishman, a tory and an individual, 
who, connected through the whole period of the French Revo- 
lution with that party, which waging against the rulers of France 
an implacable war, had been accustomed to represent their 
every act, inthe darkest and most exaggerated colours. 

The first impression that strikes us on perusing this work, is 
the great magnitude of the subject itself. Eight large volumes 
(in the original edition) are employed to narrate the occurrences 
of thirty years, and every one, we think, will feel that all these 
great events, excepting those which occurred during the last 
years of Napoleon’s life, have been treated too briefly. His 
decline and fall are certainly related more fully, and with more 
power, perhaps with more satisfaction, than his ascent to 
greatness. The wars of the French Revolution, and _ particu- 
larly those which were conducted by Bonaparte himself, bore no 
similitude to the campaigns of the two preceding centuries.— 
While distinguished by science and skill, they resembled more 
in their effects, the decisive irruptions of the ancient Scythian or 
Arabian hosts. Battles were fought wherever an enemy could 
be found, and every day, during one of these short and active 
campaigns, seemed a day of battle. Military positions and 
fortified places lost their ancient value. The first were turned, 
the latter left in the rear, and disregarded or merely masked, as 
sure to become the prize of him who remained master of the 
field. -Every chance was hazarded on the chance of battle, and 
movements and exertions, almost without a parallel, were com- 
bined to secure, not only the palm, but the results of victory.— 
Hence, every campaign became a trial both of skill and energy; 
and the incidents of a few weeks might furnish to a military 
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historian, materials for many an instructive volume. In general 
history they are necessarily limited to a few pages. 

In these preliminary observations, we have spoken of the 
French Revolution generally, not only because a considerable 
part of this work is devoted to a review of its origin and progtess, 
but because it is intimately combined with the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It is, necessarily, a portion of his history. He was 
educated amidst its rising contests ; gave his first manifestation 
of talents in its early struggles; acquired influence and great 
glory at the head of its conquering legions; and, finally, con- 
trolling its fierce and mingled elements, shook with their mighty 
power, the kingdoms and empires of the earth, to their deepest 
foundations. 

We shall not consider the life of Napoleon Bonaparte in 
chronological order, nor attempt a regular narrative of bis 
exploits. Ifa large history forms almost too brief a chronicle 
of the occurrences of his busy day, the narrow limits of a review 
can afford no space for their rehearsal. We must treat them 
as the tales of past years—we must consider the leading events 
as already familiar to our readers, and only comment on those 
particulars, which the narrative, or the opinions of the author 
before- us, render remarkable. 

It may be necessary, however, to avoid frequent references or 
explanations, to recapitulate the remarkable eras, which belong 
to the life of Napoleon Bonaparte. The ancient government of 
France, after the peace of Versailles in 1783, appeared totally 
exhausted. Overwhelmed by its fiscal embarrassments, and on 
the verge of bankruptcy, having changed ministers and counsels 
without relief, it summoned a meeting of Notables, which 
assembled in 1737. ‘This measure proving ineffectual, after 
many expedients, the States General of the Kingdom were con- 
vened in 1789. For nearly half a century before this period, 
public opinion, during the dissolute reign of Louis XV. and the 
weak and indulgent administration of his successor, had been 
undergoing great changes. The proud royalty and religious 
bigotry, which had externally characterised the Court of 
Louis XIV. had been succeeded by a freedom of inquiry, which, 
in religion, had terminated in almost universal indifference, if 
not scepticism ; and, in politics, in an ardent desire to see estab- 
lished in France, those principles of liberal government, which 
in Great Britain and America, appeared so propitious to human 
welfare. The States General, therefore, assembled, the mem- 
bers already prepared, with the almost unanimous approbation 
of the French nation, vo strip the clergy and nobility of many of 
their ancient claims and privileges,.to reduce the power of the 
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throne to comparatively narrow and prescribed limits; and, indeed, 
to change thoroughly the character of their government. Their 
task, however, was not easy nor undisturbed. Ancient preju- 
dices were soon awakened—amidst discord and contention, 
suspicion and jealousy, they were fated to continue their 
labours—their discussions, at first, only vehement and noisy, 
became gradually embittered ; and, in succeeding days, the 
divisions which first appeared in this assembly, caused oceans 
of blood to stain and disfigure, and undermine the bulwark they 
had erected to protect the liberties of their country. They 
completed, however, after a session of two years, a new form of 
government, a constitutional monarchy, and retired—leaving 
its administration to their successors, but bequeathing to them 
also, their feuds and their exasperated feelings. 

Amidst opinions im all extremes—aristocracy leaning to the 
most uncontrolled despotism, the spirit of reform verging to 
the wildest democracy—the Legislative Assembly laboured to 
establish and perpetuate this new system. But parties mul- 
tiplied and grew more fierce and untractable ; imsurrection 
after insurrection bore down all authority, until, by a new 
assembly, summoned under the name of a Convention, in the 
autumn of i792, the throne and altar were finally sub- 
verted; the monarch deposed and executed ; and vials of wrath 
poured forth over the suffering country. War, with almost 
all Europe, immediately followed; at first, with varied and al- 
ternate success; afterwards, with almost uninterrupted victory 
to the Republican arms. ‘The Convention, after a ferocious and 
unrelenting tyranny of somewhat more than two years, after 
the fall of that reign of terror which had disgraced its adminis- 
tration, formed, to pacify the people, the directorial government ; 
but the members of the Convention, retained in their own hands, 
by their own appointment, the authority of the new government. 
Two-thirds of the functionaries were, by the provisions of 
this new Constitution, to be selected from the Convention, one- 
third only to be introduced by a free election. It was in sup- 
pressing a popular insurrection, of the sections of Paris against 
this usurpation, that Napoleon Bonaparte first became known 
to the rulers of France. Born in Corsica, in 1769, but edu- 
cated at the military schools of France, he had been distin- 
guished before on two or three occasions, as an active and skilful 
oilicer, ir a subordinate station. He now first displayed, ona 
great theatre, that promptness and decision, that power of com- 
bining, even in the midst of danger, the movements and strength 
of mighty masses, which so strongly and peculiarly marked his 
character. He received, as his reward, the command of the 
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army of Italy, and began in the spring of 1796, his bright career 
of glory and of power. After many victories, he terminated his 
first great campaign in the spring of 1797, with the treaty or 
truce of Leoben, near the walls of Vienna. This was contirmed 
by the treaty of Campo Formio, in the fall of the same year.— 
In 1798, during the continuance of the continental peace, he ar- 
ranged and executed his celebrated expedition to Egypt. He 
was absent about seventeen months. In that time, new coali- 
tions had been formed in Europe against France. Austria and 
Russia, in 1799, became victors in their turn, and under the 
guidance of Suvaroff, their troops re-conquered Italy, excepting 
a sinall portion of Genoa, and threatened to invade France itself. 
The victories of Massena, in Switzerland, stayed this evil; the 
consequent discord between the Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia, produced a pause in the progress of the war; and the arri- 
val of Bonaparte in Europe, gave a new aspect to the affairs of 
France. He found his progress in the East, obstructed by the 
want of supplies, which were intercepted by the naval power of 
Great-Britain, and hearing of the reverses of the French armies, 
he returned to Europe, landing at Frejus, in October, 1799.— 
On the 8th November, he overturned the directorial govern- 
ment, and became first Consul of France, under a constitution 
almost of his own formation. In May, 1800, he crossed the 
Alps, with an army he had organized during the winter, and on 
the 14th June, gained the celebrated victory of Marengo, which 
restored Italy to France. A truce, which succeeded this victory 
was subsequently broken; but Austria, after the battle of Ho- 
henlinden, gained by Moreau, in December, 1800, finally signed 
the treaty of Luneville, in the commencement of 1801. Peace 
was then restored again to the Continent for a short period.— 
This became universal, when, in March, 1803, the treaty of 
Amiens was also concluded with Great-Britain. In the course 
of the same year, Bonaparte was appointed Consul for life, with 
the right of nominating his successor. 

Peace was not the element of Napoleon Bonaparte ; although, 
even in peace, his wisdom and sagacity were pre-eminent, and 
his reforms and improvements, in the walks of civilized life, 
were generally admirable and almost universal. The treaty 
of Amiens proved but a short truce. War with Great-Britain 
re-commenced in May, 1803, although two nations, each of whom 
considered its power as invincible, upon their favorite elements, 
could, at that time, find no common field on which they could 
come in collision. In 1804, Napoleon assumed the purple, and 
in December he was crowned Emperor of the French. In 1805, 
a new coalition was formed against him by England, Austria, 
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and Russia; he crossed the Rhine on the 26th September, and 
on the 2d December, at Austerlitz, in Moravia, terminated the 
war. The conditions of peace were settled by the treaty of 
Presburg, and soon after, the thrones of Holland and Naples 
were conferred on his brothers Louis and Joseph; and the con- 
federation of the Rhine established under his protection. 

Prussia, almost the earliest enemy of Republican France, had 
continued neutral since 1795. She was now irritated by the 
encroachments of Napoleon, on the independence of Germany, 
and prepared for hostilities. She had unwisely declined to 
unite with Austria, in the late coalition, while that empire was 
still powerful; she now undertook to oppose Napoleon with 
her own resources, or with only the hope and promise of distant 
aid from Russia. War was commenced in October, 1806, and 
on the 13th of the same month, by the battle of Jena, the Prus- 
sian monarchy was broken to pieces. In January, Napoleon 
was in Poland, combatting the forces of Russia, which were ad- 
vancing to relieve her ally. After some desperate battles, the 
victory of Friedland, on the 13th June, 1807, led him to the 
Niemen, and produced the peace of Tilsit. 

To this period, the successes of Napoleon had been almost 
unvaried. It was, perhaps, his brightest hour ; for, amidst some 
brilliant triumphs, his fortunes afterwards became chequered, 
and finally, most disastrous. In December, 1807, he occupied 
Lisbon and the kingdom of Portugal, without resistance. In 
May, 1808, he seized on the heads of the Spanish monarchy, 
whom he had invited to Bayonne, gave the throne of that king- 
dom to his brother Joseph, and excited by these means, that 
insurrection of the Spanish people, which was never quieted 
until his downfall. In 1809, Austria, encouraged by the resist. 
ance of the Spanish nation, and their partial successes, again 
raised her standard. In April, Napoleon crossed the Rhine, 
and after the victories of Abensberg and Eckmuhl, and the 
doubtful conflict of Essling or Asperne, terminated at Wagram 
on the 6th July, this fourth great Austrian contest. . A treaty 
was signed at Schoenbrunn. The Spanish and English wars 
still continued, neglected, perhaps, at intervals, for circum- 
stances that pressed more immediately on Napoleon’s attention. 

The Treaty of Schoenbrunn was, apparently, to close all 
future dissensions with Austria. An alliance between the two 
Emperors was arranged by its secret articles—and Napoleon, 
anxious for a son to inherit his great and almost irresistible 
power, repudiated the Empress Josephine, the partner of his 
early fortunes, and even on the throne, a dignified and beloved 
companion; and married in March, 1810, Maria Louisa, the 
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eldest daughter of the Emperor of Austria. In 1811, as if his 
every wish was to be gratified, a son was born, who seemed 
destined to receive the fairest inheritance that ever descended to 
man. During these two years, the war in Spain was, in some 
measure, disregarded, or its real magnitude overlooked, for the 
power of Napoleon might, assuredly, have brought it te a con- 
clusion, if directed exclusively to that object. 

In 1512, considering Prussia as broken, Austria as an ally, 
Spain only as a troublesome, not a dangerous enemy, and dis- 
pleased at some breaches in that continental system, which, 


since the fall of Prussia, he had devised for the destruction of 


England; he undertook, in an inauspicious hour, to beat down 
the power of Russia, the last nation on the Continent that could 
offer any regularly arrayed opposition to his sovereign will. He 
called together his vassals and allies, he collected the largest 
disciplined army that was ever assembled on the surface of the 
globe, complete in its equipments, perfect in its organization, 


and most ably commanded; he plunged into the wildernesses of 


the North, gained victories and triumphs, and occupied the ancient 
capital of Russia. But that capital perished in his grasp— 
retreat became necessary. Famine and disease, and the ele- 


ments, and an unconquered enemy assailed his retreat, and of 


that mighty army, only a scattered remnant reached a friendly 
soil. Napoleon returned to France with an unsubdued spirit. 
He created new armies, and at Lutzen and Bautzen, he appeared 
again a conqueror— Austria however, declared once more against 
him, Germany, in all her provinces, rose, in the hour of hope, to 
crush the gigantic power which pressed her so heavily io the 
earth. Dresden saw his last great triumph. Victory was now 
unavailing ; he was encompassed by superior power, and matched 
by almost equal skill; and the defeat of Leipsic drove him 
from Germany, and reduced him at last to the defence of that 
soil he was accustomed, in his days of triumph, to consider sa 
sacred and secure. 

Peace was offered repeatedly, and on liberal terms; for his 
antagonists were unwilling to drive to desperation a spirit so 
lofty, and talents and energy so daring, and still so much dread- 
ed. But his unconquered mind could not bend, he was unwill- 
ing, formally, to surrender even what he had actually lost ; and 
entertaining, perhaps, a latent hope that France, in defence of 
her own territory, could be rallied to new exertions, he stood the 
fatal cast. France was invaded in January, 1814. The Allies 
entered Paris on the Ist of April, and Napoleon, deserted by his 
chieftains, not only the leaders of his councils, but the compan- 
ions of his arms in many atrophied field, abdicated the throne. He 
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retired to Elba, an exile, though nominally an Emperor. But 
his trials had not yet closed. Visions of ancient glory hovered 
around him in his seclusion. Voicés from that shore he had 
abandoned, reached him in his solitudes; and, encouraged by the 
unquiet and dissatisfied state of France, he once more threw 
himself, as in his own element, amidst the strife and turmoils of 
the world. His march from Cannes to Paris, is an incident 
unparalleled in history. Unarmed and unguarded amidst a 
people, now governed by a hostile dynasty, his progress was a 
perpetual triumph. Not only the soldiers, the companions of 
his brighter days, thronged, as might have been expected, to 
his unfurled banners; but the people hailed his approach with 
universal acclamation. No sword was drawn, no hostile sounds 
were heard; his advance seemed that of a beloved monarch 
returning after a long absence to a grateful country. But he 
returned too soon. ‘The armies by which he had already been 
dethroned still encompassed France. They advanced anew to 
battle. He had no time to prepare for sucha struggle. At the 
head of such forces, as in two months he could assemble, he 
made a gallant but unsuccessful effort. At Waterloo, on the 
18th of June, 1815, his hopes all perished. He abdicated his 
throne a second time; threw himself on the generosity of Great 
Britain; was sent to St. Helena, and passed the remainder of 
his life in suffering petty mortifications, which a gallant people 
ought rot to have inflicted upon him; and, in uttering complaints 
unworthy of his understanding, and his high character. He died 
on the 8th May, 1821, a victim, probably, to an unfriendly cli- 
mate, acting on mortified pride and disappointed ambition. 

Such are the outlines of that eventful history which Sir Walter 
Scott has undertaken to relate. We cannot pursue him in its 
details. We can only consider how, in different points of view, 
he has treated the subject; and to Bonaparte himself, as the 
hero of the tale, and as the most splendid orb, even in the bright 
constellation, which arose amidst the stormy hours of this con- 
vulsed and memorable era, to his exploits and his character we 
shall first advert ; to his historian, we shall afterwards return. 

The military talents of Bonaparte, first attracted the atten- 
tion of mankind ; they were the powers which scattered dismay 
over many an embattled field; and which, even to his last 
struggle, seemed to perplex and intimidate the world. To these 
extraordinary faculties, we think Sir Walter Scott has done 
more unequivocal justice than to any other portion of Bona- 
parte’s character. We shall, therefore, devote a few pages to 
this topic. 
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We will, however, previously make some extracts from a 
chapter on the external relations of France, in which the mili- 
tary arrangements of the French people, at the commencement 
of the Revolution, are described. Tio abridge these extracts, 
we shall select sentences, rather than paragraphs. Speaking 
of her early victories, he remarks :— 


** So much and so generally had the fortune of war declared in favor 


of France upon all points, even while she was sustaining the worst of 


evils from the worst of tyrannies.—There must have been, unquestion- 

‘ ably, several reasons for such successes as seemed to attend universally 
on the arms of the republic, instead of being limited to one peculiarly 
efficient army, or to oue distinguished General. 

* The first and most powerful cause must be looked for in the extra- 
ordinary energy of the Republican Government, which, from its very 
first commencement, threw all subordinate considerations aside, and 
devoted the whole resources of the country to its military defence. 
Compulsory levies were universally resorted to; and the undoubted right 





which a state has to call upon each of its subjects to arise in defence of 


the community, was extended into the power of sending them upon 
expeditions of foreign conquest.—— 

** Every man in France able to bear arms, was placed at the orders 
of the. state, and being divided into classes, the youngest, to the amount 
of five hundred thousand, afterwards augmented to a million, were com- 
manded to march for immediate action. The rest of society were to be so 
disposed of, as might best second the efforts of the actual combatants.— 
All property was in like manner, devoted to maintaining the war—all 
buildmgs were put to military purposes—all arms appropriated to the 
public service, and all horses, excepting those which might be necessary 
for agriculture, seized on for the cavalry, and other military services.— 
Representatives of the people were named to march with the various 
levies, those terrible commissioners who punished no fault with a lighter 
penalty than death. No excuse was sustained for want of personal 
compliance with the requisition for personal service, no delay permitted, 
no substitution allowed, actual and literal compliance was demanded 
from every one, and of what rank soever. 

“ There are countries, however, in which the great numerical superi- 
ority thus attained, is of little consequence, when a confused levy en 
masse of raw, inexperienced and disorderly boys, are opposed against 
the ranks of a much smaller, but a regular and well disciplined army.— 
But this was not found to be the case with the youth of France, who 
adopted the habits most necessary for a soldier, with singular facility 
and readiness. 

* Besides this propensity, and undoubtedly connected with it, a young 
Frenchman is possessed of the natural character most desirable in the 
soldier. He is accustomed to fare hard, to take much exercise, to make 
many shifts, and to support with patience occasional deprivations. His 
happy gaiety renders hin indifferent to danger; his good humour, patient 
under hardship. His ingenuity seems to amuse as well as to assist him 
in the contingencies of a roving life. He can be with ease, a cook or 
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an artificer, or what else the occasion may require. His talents for 
actual war are not less decided. Either in advancing with spirit, or in 
retreating with order, the Frenchman is one of the finest soldiers in the 
world. 

“The armies with whom these new levies were incorporated, were, by 
degrees, admirably supplied with officers. The breaking down the old 
distinctions of ranks, had opened a free career to those desirous of pro- 
motion ; and in times of hard fighting, men of merit are distinguished, 
and get preferment. ‘he voice of the soldier had often its influence upon 
the officer’s preferment, and that is a vote seldom bestowed, but from 
ocular proot that it is deserved. 

‘Under that stern rule which knew no excuse for ill success, and 
stimulated by opportunities, which seemed to ofter every prize to honor- 
able ambitiou, arose a race of Generals, whom the world scarce ever saw 
equalled, and of whom, there certainly never at any other period, 
flourished so many, in the same service.—— 

“The French armies, thus recruited and thus commanded, were 
discipliued im a manner suitable to ihe materials of which they were 
composed. ‘There was neither leisure nor opportunity to subject the 
new levics to all that mimuteness of training, which was required by the 
somewhat pedantic formality of the old school of war.—The foppery of 
the manual! exercise was laid aside, and it was restricted to the few 
motions necessary for etfectual use of the musket and bayonet.—The 
quantity of light troops was increased greatly beyond the number, which 
had of late beeu used by European nations. 

“The Frevch disciplined immense bodies of their conscripts as irregu- 
lars and sharp-shooters. It is true, that this service cost an immense 
number of lives; but the French Generals were sensible that human life 
was the commodity which the Republic set the least value upon ; and 
when death was served with so wide a feast from one end of France to 
the other, he was not to be stinted in his own proper banqueting hall, 
the field of battle. 

“The same circumstances dictated another variety or innovation in 
French tactics, which greatly increased the extent of slaughter.—It was 
then, that the French Generals began first to employ those successive 
attacks in column, in which one brigade of troops is brought up after 
another, without interruption, and without regard to the loss of lives, 
until the arms of the defenders were weary with slaying, and their line 
being in some point or other carried, through the impossibility of every 
where resisting an assault so continued and desperate, the battle is lost, 
and the army is compelled to give way; while the conquerors can, by 
the multitudes they have brought into action, atford to pay the dreadful 
price which they have given for the victory.” Vol. i. p. 265. et seq. (of 
the American edition, to which we shall constantly refer.) 











Such was the composition of the French armies in the early 
stages of the Revolution, when their successes first began to 
alarm all surrounding nations, and created abroad a “ reign of 
terror,” which, if not so violent, was yet more durable than the 
jacobin tyranny in France. Such was the mode of supplying its 
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ranks, and leading it to victory. ‘‘ Force, immediate and irre- 
sistible force (says our author) was the only logic used by the 
Government. Death was the only appeal from their authority. 
The guillotine, the all sufficing argument, which settled each 


debate betwixt them and the governed.” But with the fate of 


the “'Terrorists,” this portion of their system was necesssarily 
broken, and the efforts of the Republic, so irresistible in 1794, 
were greatly abated in 1795, and in 1796, the army of Italy, 
which Bonaparte was appointed to command, was found greatly 
inferior to its opponents in numbers and in discipline, and totally 
destitute of equipments, and of all, which, in modern phraseology, 
is termed the “‘ materiel” of an army. The first moving prin- 
ciple, an army, naked it is true and destitute, was indeed given 
him, the rest (provisions, clothes, arms, wealth, power and 
victory) were all acquired by the efforts of his own mind. 

His talents were indeed gigantic. His combinations before 
the day of battle, his decision on the field, his promptness to 
avail himself of any oversight committed by an enemy, the con- 
fidence with which he inspired his soldiers, all enabled him to 
act on the emergencies of the moment, and movements often 
appeared to be the result of previous calculation, which were 
only the fortunate issue of prompt and almost instinctive saga- 
city. It has been said, and it is strongly stated by Sir Walter 
Scott, that his great secret was, ‘‘the power of assembling the 
greatest number of forces upon the same point, at the same 
moment, notwithstanding an inferiority of force to the enemy.” 
But a careful comparison of his campaigns, will prove that his 
resources were as various as the exigencies of war, and his 
operations and military stratagems frequently springing from 
the actual contingencies of battle. Ifan enemy, With his forces 
at all divided, advanced upon him, as was the case with Beau- 
lieu, Wurmser, Alvinzi, he was sure to attack their separated 
columns, with concentrated forces, and overpower them in detail: 
if they took strong positions, as did Mack at Ulm, and the 
Prussians near Jena, he manceuvred around the flanks of their 
armies, until he surrounded them, or separated them from their 
supplies, or compelled them to relinquish their position, and 
hazard an engagement under discouraging circumstances ; or, 
if time did not permit this operation, he met them on their own 
battle field, as at Austerlitz and Wagram, and trusted to his 
own right hand for victory—trusted, that amidst the cloud and 
din of battle, the tumult and confusion of conflict, he would dis- 
cover some means, by which all hostile skill should be rendered 
useless, all contending power, weak. Let us, however, exhibit 
our author’s view of this subject, and adduce a few of those 
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incidents which illustrate strongly, Sir Walter’s opinions, 
although he undoubtedly errs, when he makes this preconcerted 
combination, almost exclusively the principle of action, in the 
military campaigns of Napoleon. 


- “© But as war becomes a profession and a subject of deep study, it is 
gradually discovered, that the principles of tactics depend upon mathe- 
matical and arithmetical science; and that the commander will be vic- 
torious who can assemble the greatest number of forces upon the same 
point, at the same moment, notwithstanding an inferiority of numbers 
to the enemy, when the general force is computed en both sides. No 
man ever possessed, in a greater degree than Bonaparte, the. power of 
calculation and combination, necessary for directing such decisive ma- 
neeuvres. It constituted, indeed, his secret, as it was for some time 
called, and that secret consisted in an imagination, fertile in expedients, 
which would never have occurred to others; clearness and precision in 
forming his plans; a mode of directing, with certainty, the separate 
moving coluinns which were to execute them, by arranging, so that each 
division should arrive on the destined position, at the exact time, when 
their service was necessary; and above all, in the knowledge which en-- 
abled such a master spirit to choose the most fitting subordinate imple- 
ments, to attach them to his person, and by explaining to them so much 
of his plan as it was necessary each should execute, to secure the exer- 
tion of their utmost ability in carrying it into effect. 

“ Thus, not only were his manceuvres, however daring, executed with a 
precision which warlike operations had not attained before his time ; 
but they were also performed with a celerity which gave them almost 
always the effect of surprise. Napoleon was like lightning in the eyes 
of his enemies; and when repeated experience had taught them to ex- 
pect this portentous rapidity of movement, it sometimes induced his 
opponents to wait, in a dubious and hesitating posture, for attacks, 
which, with less apprehension of their antagonist, they would have 
thought it more prudent to frustrate and anticipate. Vol. i. p. 302. 


Even his first operations discovered a commanding and ma- 
tured intellect, with not only skill to combine, but readiness to 
seize every advantage that accident might offer to his.arms.— 
His first exercise of command was a call toaction. In the pre- 
sence of a more numerous and better disciplined army than his 
own, he changed the position of his troops, and determined to 
force a passage into Italy by “turning round the southern ex- 
tremity of the Alpine range, keeping, as close as possible, to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and passing through the Genoese 
territory by the narrow pass, called the Bocchetta.” Beaulieu, 
at the head of his left wing, consisting of his best troop., placed 
himself at Voltri to oppose his enemy in front, and directed his 
centre under Argenteau, and his right, consisting principally of 
the Piedmontese army, under Colli, to attack the centre and 
rear of the advancing, and apparently exposed line of the French 
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army. But as soon as they approached near enough to be as- 
sailed, Bonaparte, leaving a small division in front, to oppose, 
as long as possible, any advancing movement of Beaulieu, direct- 
ed both van and rear of his army to march against Argenteau, 
and overwhelmed, at Monte Notte, that division, “ while Colli, 
on the right, and Beaulieu on the left, each at the head of nume- 
rous fore es, did not even hear of the action till it was fought and 
won.” Beaulieu instantly retired on Dego, in the valley of the 
Bormida, to communicate with Colli, who, for the same purpose, 

had removed to Millesimo; but Bonaparte considering him- 
self now sufficiently strong, divided his forces, attacked both the 
remaining divisions of the Austro Sardinian army onthe next day, 

defeated ‘them, then leaving a force on the Bormida to keep 
Beaulieu in check, changed his original destination, and pursued 
the retreating army of Colli, defeated it again at Mondovi, opened 
the road to Turin, and compelled the king ef Sardinia to sign 
an armistice at Cherasco, by which his strongest fortresses were 
surrendered to the French armies, the road to Italy permanently 
opened, and peace imposed on such terms as the Directory should 
dictate. ‘Thus, in less than one month, he had gained four bat- 
tles ‘“‘ over forces far superior to his own, taken eighty pieces 
of cannon and twenty-one stand of colours ; inflicted onthe enemy 
a loss of twenty-five-thousand men,” and reduced one kingdom 
to submission. He then turned his victorious arms once more 
against Beaulieu, and by the memorable victory at the Bridge 
of Lodi, remained master of the rich and populous provinces of 
the Milanese. 

The defence of these very provinces against Wurmser, brought 
to view the same consummate skill, and that decision which al- 
ways foreran the occasion. Austria, unwilling to lose her pos- 
sessions in Lombardy, and the influence, if not authority, which 
they gave her over the whole of Italy, collected one of the finest 
armies she had yet assembled, calling thirty thousand choice 
troops from the Rhine, adding to them recruits from the warlike 
districts of the Tyrol, and uniting to these the remnants of Beau- 
lieu’s army, which had retreated within the passes of that Alpine 
district. Wurmser, considered one of the ablest of the Austrian 
Generals, was placed at its head, and ordered to relieve Mantua, 
and to recover the provinces of Austrian Lombardy. 


“The thunder cloud (says Sir Walter) which had been so long black- 
ening on the mountains of the Tyrol, seemed now about to discharge its 
fury. Wurmser, having under his oumpinndl perhaps eighty-thousand 
men, was about to march from Trent against the French, whose forces 
amounting to searce half so many, were partly engaged in the siege of 
Mantua, and partly dispersed i in the towns and villages s on the Adige and 
Chiese, for covering the division of Serrurier, which carried onthe siege.” 
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We regret we have not room to insert the whole passage. 
Suffice it to say, Wurmser, with more enterprise than caution, in 
order to make that victory, of which he felt assured, more com- 
plete, detached his right wing down the valley of tle Chiese, 
with orders to march on Brescia, and act on the rear of the 
French army. Wurmser, himself, with the centre, was to march 
by Peschiera towards Mantua, while Melas, in communication 
with him on the left, descended the Adige on Verona. By these 
movements, however, the Lake of Guarda was interposed be- 
tween the centre and right wing of the Austrian army. As soon 
as this “‘ dislocation,” as Sir Walter terms it, of the Austrian 
forces was known to Bonaparte, with that promptitude which 
always led him to sacrifice inferior objects to those which were 
more important, he raised the siege of Mantua, leaving even 
his artillery in the trenches, as if abandoned in precipitate flight, 
and concentering all his troops, turned upon the right of the 
Austrian army, totally defeated it at Salo and Lonato, and de- 
tached a small force to pursue its scattered battalions in their 
rapid flight towards the Tyrol. He, himself, advanced to meet 
the Austrian centre, which having now reached the southern 
point of the Lake of Guarda, was making some ineffectual! ef- 
forts to communicate with its right. After some desperate 
struggles, these troops were also defeated, while the left 
wing was almost, at the same moment, beaten by Auge- 
reau, at Castiglione. The remains of these two divisions, 
rallied by Wurmser, were again vanquished, ‘and finally over- 
whelmed by an enemy who appeared to possess ubiquity, simply 
from his activity and power of combining his forces.” ‘The 
Austrians are supposed to have lost nearly forty-thousand men 
in these disastrous battles. 

Of his real military skill, and of that power of combination of 
which Sir Walter speaks so often, no more brilliant exhibitions 
were ever made than in his campaign against Austria in 1809. 
Encouraged by the obstinate resistance of Spain, and by the 
waste and diversion of his resources, which the Spanish war 
necessarily occasioned, Austria resolved once more to try the 
fate of battle. ‘* Her exertions, adds Sir Walter, were, on this 
occasion, gigantic ; and her forces were superior to those which 
she had been able to summon out at any former period of her 
history. Including the army of reserve, they were computed as 
high as five hundred and fifty-thousand men, which the Arch- 
duke once more commanded in the character of Generalissimo.” 
About one hundred and eighty-thousand, under the immediate 
command of the Archduke, crossed the Inn on the 9th ef April, 
and advanced into Bavaria. 
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Napoleon, who had been recalled from Spain, by the prepa- 
ration of Austria, made every exertion to meet the approaching 
tempest— 


‘He summoned out the auxiliary forces of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, he remanded some of the troops who were marching to Spain, 
and withdrew from his garrisons, in the North of Germany, whatever 


troops could be spared, and united them to the corps of Davoust and of 
Oudinot, which were already in Germany. Still, the total amount of 


his assembled forces was greatly inferior to those of the Aréhduke 
Charles.” Vol. ii. p. 233. 


Napoleon did not leave Paris until he heard of the actual 
invasion of Bavaria. The first movement of the campaign we 
shall permit our author to relate. 


“The Archduke’s plan was to act upon the offensive. His talents 
were undoubted, his army greatly superior in numbers to the French, 
and favourably disposed, whether for attack or defence; yet, by a series 
of combinations, the most beautiful and striking, perhaps, which occur, 
in the life of one so famed for his power of forming such, Bonaparte was 
enabled, in the short space of five days, totally to defeat the formidable 
masses which were opposed to him. 

** Napoleon found his own force unfavourably disposed, on a long line 
extending between the towns of Augsburg and Ratisbon, and present- 
ing, through the incapacity , it is said, of Berthier, an alarming vacancy 
in the centre, by operating on which, the enemy might have separate ad 
the French army into two parts, and exposed each to a flank attack.— 
Sensible of the full and perhaps fatal consequences which might attend 
this error, Napoleon determined, on the daring attempt, to concentrate 
his army by a lateral march, to be accomplished by the two wings simul- 
taneously. With this view, he posted himself in the centre, where the 
danger was principally apprehended, commanding Massena to advance 
by a : flank movement from Augsburg to Pfaffe snhoffen, and Davoust to 
approach the centre by a similar manceuvre from Ratisbon to Neustadt. 
These marches must necessarily be forced, that of Davoust being eight, 
that of Massena, betwixt twelve and thirteen leagues. The order for 
this daring operation was sent to Massena on the night of the 17th, and 
concluded with an earnest recommendation of speed and intelligence. 
When the time for executing these movements had been allowed, Bona- 
parte, at the head of the centre of his forces, made a sudden and a des- 
perate assault upon two Austrian divisions, commanded by the Archduke 
Louis and General Hiller. So judiciously was this timed, that the ap- 
pearance of Davoust on the one flank, kept in check those other Aus- 
trian corps d’armee, by whom the divisions attacked ought to have been 
supported ; while the yet more formidable operation of Massena, in the 
rear of the Archduke Louis, achieved the defeat of the enemy. This 
victory, gained at Abensberg, upon the 20th April, broke the line of the 
Austrians, and exposed them to further misfortunes. ‘The Emperor at- 
tacked the fugitives the next day, at Landshut, where the Austrians lost 
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thirty pieces of cannon, nine thousand prisoners, and much ammunition 
and baggage. 

“On the 22d April, after this fortunate commencement of the campaign, 
Bonaparte directed his whole force, scientifically arranged, into differ- 
ent divisions, and moving by different routes on the principal army of 
the Archduke Charles, which, during these misfortunes, he had concen- 
trated at Eckmuhl. The battle is said to have been one of the most 
splendid which the art of war could display. Ao hundred thousand 
met, and upwards, were dispossessed of all their positions, by the com- 
bined attack of their scientific enemy, the divisions appearing on the 
field, each in its due place and order, as regularly as the movements of 
the various pieces in a game of chess. All the Austrian wounded, great 
part of their artillery, fifteen stand of colours, and twenty thousand prt- 
soners, remained in the power of the French. The retreat was attend- 
ed with corresponding loss; and Austria, again baffled in her hopes of 
re-acquiring her influence in Germany, was once more reduced to com- 
bat for her existence among nations.” Vol. ii. p. 233. 


If our limits permitted us to enlarge upon this point, we might, 
by references to the battles of Wagram, of Auster!itz, and more 
particularly of Jena, point out his vast superiority over his oppo- 
nents in the “tented field’; so that whether assailed, or assail- 
ing, he appeared always able to discover some weak point, some 
false move in his enemy’s game, of which, with unhesitating 
readiness, he would avail himself, and on which, with decisive 
energy, he would press his antagonists to their ruin. 

If, then, it should be inquired, why, with such transcendent 
talents, the close of his great drama should have been so disas- 
trous and melancholy ; why, he, the victor in so many battles, the 
conqueror of so many nations should finally have been hurled 
from his high station; and vanquished and abandoned, have been 
twice dethroned and twice an exile: amidst many causes which 
concurred to produce this catastrophe, two, more particularly, 
may account for his violent and fatal fall. 

In the first place, his strategetical system, the very principles on 
which his tactics were founded, almost inevitably !ed to adven- 
turous, if not desperate hazards. He delighted to break through 
positions of his antagonists, through the line of their defence, to 
place himself in their rear, to intercept their retreat, and separate 
them from their resources. But this was on the presumption, that 
if his movements led to battle, victory was his sure attendant. His 
game, it was true, was played with wonderful skill, but could not 
be rendered exempt from hazard. If, for instance, at the close of 
his first great war in Italy, when he pursued the Archduke 
Charles to within a few leagues of Vienna, the Austrian Cabi- 
net, instead of signing the treaty of Leoben, had risked a battle 
under the walls of their capital, and gained it, there would have 
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heen scarcely any chance of retreat remaining for him. His 
army was greatly reduced, the Austrians from the Tyrol, and 
the Venetians, had actually closed and encompassed his rear; 

and the gorges of those mighty mountains which he had left he- 
hind him, could easily have been secured against a defeated and 
flying enemy. If, at the battle of Austerlitz he had been beaten, 
with a victorious army in front, a strong and increasing force 
advancing from Bohemia on his flank, and the Danube in his 
rear, his retreat must have been disastrous. At Jena, when, ivy 
his manceuvres, he had placed himself almost in the rear of the 
Prussian army, he exposed himself to the same evils, to which, 
by the event of battle, his opponents were actually subjected.— 
At Marengo, his position was daring, if not desperate. On all 
occasions he appeared gratified with bold and appalling enter- 
prise—pleased not only to direct the stormy wave of battle, 
but to mingle in its conflicts when its surges were most impet- 
uous, and its danger most intense; to place himself wherever its 
perils were most imminent. When, therefore, he gathered to- 
gether his mighty hosts against Russia, and prepared with his 
characteristic impetuosity to assai!l her wild and almost immea- 
surable wastes; in the midst of calculations which so seldom 
deceived him, of preparations which had never before been 
equalled, one error proved his irremediable ruin. He forgot 
that SPACE itself was an enemy. That the operations, which in 
a small district, must close a contest; that the marches and 
battles, which in Italy or Prussia, or evenin Austria, might curb 
or control a whole nation, would be lost or unheeded in the 
forests of Russia; that in so great an Empire, with its scattered 
population, no spot was so essential or so sacred, as to render 
its possession by an invading enemy, the proof of conquest, or 
the cause and signal of submission. Accustomed, however, to 
terminate a war in a campaign of a few weeks, or at most, of a 
few months, his impatient spirit could not consent to allot two 
seasons even to this gigantic enterprise; he plunged forward, 
contending against time, against space, against climate, against 
a warlike people, and his power perished in the unequal con- 
flict. We believe no one now can review those memorable days 
and not feel persuaded, that if Napoleon could have consented 
to limit his first campaign to the line of the Dwina and the 
Dnieper; had employed the autumn and winter in re-organizing 
Poland ; in collecting provisions and military stores on the base 
of his new positions ; and in summoning from his extensive do- 
minious, such reinforcements, as on a near inspection of his ob- 
jects he shouid have found necessary, he might easily, in his 
second campaign, have dictated to Russia his own terms; and 
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no nation in his rear could have openly manifested any hostile 
intention ; while, with such an active force, he could immedi- 
ately have retraced his steps to repress every inimical move- 
ment. 

When, however, that power was once broken, enemies on all 
sides uprose to seize on, or scatter its fragments. This secret, deep, 
and almost universal hostility was the second, perhaps efficient 
cause of his final overthrow. His early rise had been porten- 
tous, but it seemed only ominous to the enfeebled dynasties of 
Europe. He humbled ancient pride and ancient power, and he 
was upborne, in his career, by the spirit of innovation and re- 
form that wag then wildly afloat throughout Europe. In his 
first conquests, therefore, he was frequently hailed as a deliverer, 
even by the people whom he came to subdue. If he was viewed 
as the man of destiny, it was as him who was destined to break 
down the antijuated abuses and corruptions of government and 
of society, and let in that flood of light, and liberty, and glory 
on the world, which the excited imaginations of men were ac- 
cust: med to anticipate in their day-dreams as the legitimate 
and necessary overflowings of the French Revolution. But in 
his aseent to greatness, he disclosed his impatient and en- 
eros ching spirit, an ambition to be restrained by no limits, and 
suiected to no authority. A love of power, which seemed to 
be offended by the shadow of independence in any foreign gov- 
ernment. In his system, all nations must be subordinate to 
France—France subordinate to him alone. Hence, his dispo- 
sition to form small dependent states and kingdoms around 
France, either from the spoils of greater powers, or by amalga- 
mating those that were too small, individually, to be serviceable 
tohim. But these perpetual modifications of the map of Eu- 
rope, if we may use the expression, were all trespasses upon the 
feelings of the inhabitants. In Italy alone, these changes excited 
no resentment, because the Italians considered themselves as 
already subjected, by violence, to the foreign dominationgof 
Austria, and’hailed, with transport, any change that might fe 
lease them from an inglorious bondage. In the rest of Buropé, 
every man felt the independence of his country violated ; and 
the deep emotions of patriotism and of national pride, which 
pervade almost every bosom, and which are frequently more 
strong in the lower than in the higher classes of society, were 
wounded and irritated by these unceasing aggressions. Hence, 
an embittered and indignant hostility began to prevail through- 
out Europe, and particularly in the North of Germany, against 
Napoleon. All of his promises—all, even of his actual amelio- 

rations were forgotten amidst the awakened resentments of a 
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humbled and insulted people. All who spoke the German lan- 


guage, or were affiliated with the ‘Teutonic race, were invited 
or summoned, by secret associations and missions, by voices 
breaking on the midnighi -icence, to arise and assert the inde- 
pendence of Germany, and avenge her wrongs. Amidst such 
feelings, nothing was wanting but a disaster, such as befel his 
arms in Russia, to overturn his mighty empire. All Europe 
rose against him, not governments only, but at last, the people 
also. War assumed a fiercer aspect ; battle, a more determined 
and sanguinary character; and after a desperate struggle, he 
fell, overpowered by the multitude of the enemies, whom his 
own restless ambition had raised up against him. 

But his military talents, howeve1 pre-eminent, would give, 
of themselves, a very insufficient and imperfect sketch of the 
character and genius of Napoleon Bonaparte. When at the 
head of the Italian army, he was seen victor over the united for- 
ces of Sardinia and Austria, he was only placed where many of his 
colleagues and competitors had been placed before him. Dumou- 
rier, Jourdan, Custine, Pichegru, Dugommier, Moreau, had all 
gained great victories, had made conquests, and extended the 
limits of the Republic; yet, no one had acquired over the 
French nation a decided influence, or was known, but as the 
conqueror in such an engagement, or of such a province. But 


Bonaparte, even on his first battle-field, stood like a man of 


power, distinct from other men; young and unknown, or only 
remembered in a very subordinate rank, the superiority of his 
character was instantly felt, and the veterans by whom he was 
surrounded, and who, but a few weeks before had been indignant 
at the strange appointment by the Directory, moved at his dictates, 
like instruments, of which he had acquired the absolute control. 
Even the commissioners of the government, who were appointed 
to watch and scrutinize his conduct, became, as soon as they 
approached him, only solicitous to execute his wishes. He ap- 
peared like one predestined to dictate and command. He as- 
sumed authority as if to him it was natural and inherent. No 
event (but defeat, which was for a long time unknown) surpris- 
ed or embarrassed him. The movements of to-morrow were as 
clearly seen as the victory of to-day, and his views, comprehen- 
sive, distinct, elevated and connected, embraced both the hour 
of battle, and all the results that might be derived from the most 
unlimited success. He seemed to be master, not only of the 
present, but the future; and his energy was equa] to his powers 
of comprehension. The “nil actum credens cum quid supe- 
resset agendum”’ of Lucan, may be applied to him with as much 
truth as to the great victor of Pharsalia. 
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Nor was it only in the field, or in his military arrangements 
that his great superiority was felt. In council and in the cabi- 
net, amidst the ablest statesmen ‘and most wily politicians of the 
Revolution, amidst Sieyes and Talleyrand, and Fouche, and 
Carnot, and ‘lallien and Barras, his ascendancy was equally 
conspicuous. Not merely in his later years, when his power 
may have been considered stable and too absolute to be resisted ; 
but in the moment of revolution, when called in, perhaps ouly 
to aid in overthrowing tiie directorial government, he controlied 
at once, all men and all parties, by the decision and energy of 
an overpoweriag and enlightened mind. We think, that in the 
‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” a very inadequate view is pre- 
sented of the general powers of his understanding, of that cha- 
racteristic stamp of native and instinctive greatness, the faculty 
of governing his fellow men, of overruling so many, and such 
powerful minds; that almost super-human sagacity which ena- 
bied him to wield, with so much efficiency, the forces of his 
mighty empire; and to maintain, in the midst of incessant wars, 
in which he was alw ays per sonally engaged, the administration 
of a new government, in the most perfect order, in which, per- 
haps, a powerful government was ever preserved. He had, it 
is true, counsellors skilful and cautious to advise, vigilant and 
prompt to act; but he had the merit of selecting and upholding 
these counsellors, and the still greater merit of regulating their 
conduct, and of kee ping shou, by honors and rewards on the 
one part, and by unceasing vigilance on the other, in the paths 
of their own duty. 

The improvements that distinguished, in every country which 
he actuaily governed, the reign of Napoleon, endeared his me- 
mory, even to those who were unfriendly to hisdominion. His 
administration was one continued series of magnificent, and, at 
the same time, useful enterprises. A few of his great works at 
Paris may have been designed solely for the embellishment of 
the capital. But even in ‘these projects, his accurate and eal- 
culating spirit generally intermingled some object of public uti- 
lity. The battles of Jena and Austerlitz were commemorated 
by bridges thrown across the Seine; on which, all the beauty of 
hydraulic architecture was combined with great local ornament 
and convenience. The Alps have been traversed by civiliz- 
ed nations for nineteen hundred years, and yet show no other 
work so stupendous, so permanent, or so useful as that road 
across the Simplon, which was executed in his short reign. 
Roads, canals, bridges, dock-yards, public edifices of all de- 
scriptions, were undertaken in every part of his empire, where 
they were required : and if it is imputed to him, as a reproach, 
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that many of these works were left unfinished, let it be added, 
that his possession of power scarcely exceeded twelve years; 
and then let impartial history determine what monarch, in the 
ages which have elapsed, from the reign of Augustus to the 
present hour, ever accomplished so many national and really 
useful labours, as added splendour, and will give enduring repu- 
tation to the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte. His Court was the 
most magnificent and dignified in Europe; yet such was the 
order and economy introduced into every department of his 
government, that excepting during some short intervals, when 
war pressed heavily on his resources, his system of public im- 
provement was never suspended, rarely ever retarded. 

It was not, however, to works of magnificence or public utility 
alone, that his cares and talents were directed. Every portion 
of his empire, every department of its administration was modi- 
fied and improved by his unwearied attention. The political 
arrangements of his government; his police ; the organization 
of his prefectures, by which his orders could be executed simul- 
taneously; and, as if by one movement, over his extensive do- 
minions: his caution in appointing his prefects over departments 
to which they were strangers, that their conduct might be biassed 
neither by family connexions, nor by personal attachments, 
have been celebrated even by his enemies. 

The schools of the empire occupied, at different periods, much 
of his care. Order and a connected system marked also this 
portion of his government; and, although it is said that the 
primary schools, those in which the elements of learning were 
to be communicated to all of the children of the nation, were 
neglected in the latter part of his reign; and that funds were not 
regularly supplied to carry into execution this, the real basis of 
his beautiful system; yet the lyceums or secondary schools 
were regularly maintained at the public expense. Scholarships 
in each were provided, to reward the most studious and 
successful of the pupils, by defraying, according to merit, a part 
or the whole of the expenses of their education. From these 
lyceums, a large number was annually selected and promoted 
to higher establishments, and the elite of France, those eminent 
for talents, attainments and conduet, were detached and sent to 
complete their education at the military schools of the empire ; 
where every thing was ‘taught that could exercise the faculties 
and improve the mind. It is true, that in these schools, the 
order, the discipline, had all a military character, were calecu- 
lated, perhaps, too much to direct the imagination to military 
occupations. Yet we are not certain that this was an essential 
defect—we doubt, whether, in a country like our own, to he 
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defended and guarded by a permanent militia, this very portion 
of Napoleon’s system, which has been highly censured, might 
not be advantageously adopted. © 

His efforts were unremitted to render Paris, the capital of 
Europe, not only by the power which was concentered in her 
palaces, but by the science which was collected in her halls.— 
Every facility that a powerful and liberal government could 
bestow; every acquisition that wealth could purchase, or that 
labour could procure, was lavished on the scientific and literary 
institutions of this favoured city ; and pensions, and places and 
dignities, were freely bestowed on the distinguished men, of 
whom Paris might so proudly boast. It is again true, that some- 
thing like military honors were seen attending on science and 
the muses; and the halls of the Institute, it is said, were some- 
times decorated with files of grenadiers ; whether to aid in 
arranging the zoological systems of Cuvier, or the natural orders 
of Jussieu, or the salient and re-entering angles of the chrystal- 
line forms of Hauy ; or to prevent discussions which the police 
might consider as foreign to the labours of its professors, it is 
not for us to determine. 

Tothe same motive, we may ascribe the practice, commenced 
so early in his military life, and so long continued, of removing 
to France, all the finest productions of sculpture, statuary 
and painting; the rarest manuscripts, the choicest productions 
of the press, which his victories placed within his power. He was 
solicitous to assemble in Paris all the bright trophies of genius, 
those forms of beauty and of grace, those creations of imagi- 
nation and of mental power, which had immortalized individuals 
and diffused glory over cities and nations ; that men from every 
clime might be attracted to his capital by every allurement that 
could act upon the feelings, by all that could dazzle the imagi- 
nation, fascinate the senses, or enchant even the judgment itself. 
To those who objected so strongly to this system of spoliation, 
to this ravishment of objects, which the usages of modern war 
were accustoined to respect ; it, perhaps, could only be replied, 
that Rome, the great ideal prototype of the French Republic, 
or French Empire, had been accustomed to consider the works 
of art, as the legitimate spoils of war; and it might, in truth, 
have been added, that the specimens of Grecian sculpture and 
statuary, which were thus forcibly transported to Rome, had 
been better preserved, even amidst her calamities, and declining 
fortunes, than those which had been permitted to remain in their 
original abodes. To speak seriously, however, we rejoice that 
these doctrines of high-handed power, have been practically 
discountenanced, and that the claims, and what may be termed 
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the testamentary bequests of genius, have been consecrated by 
the voice of armed nations. No practice could have proved 
more fatal to the arts, more depressing to the ardour and aspi- 
rations of opening talent, than the application to them of the 
arbitrary law of force. Pin: without entering into an argument 
on the subject, what could tend more effectually to discourage 
in small states, in small societies, or even among individuals, 
those efforts, by which genius hen been so chet’ vivified, and 
supported and matured, as an insecure and uncertain possession. 
Who would waste labour or lavish expense on works of art, if, 
whenever their exertions or patronage had given birth to pro- 
ductions of rare or pre-eminent merit, these productions were, 
by an unsocial law or custom, liable to become the prey of the 
first spoiler, the prize of the first victor under an hostile 
banner. 

Another of the civie triumphs of Napoleon, perhaps the 
greatest, is the celebrated code which bears his name. He found 
France a legal chaos, almost without government, entirely with- 
out law. The Revolution had demolished all ancient forms, 
and privileges and systems of jurisprudence; it had created 
nothing; it had driven the ploughshare of desolation, not only 
over the abuses, but over the consecrated principles of justice. 
{t had left France without any legal governance, but those oc- 
easional ordinances which the political state of the country 
required from the Goverment, and which were generally tinged 
with the violence and imperfections of all temporary measures, 
enacted during a state of excitement. These were unsuitable 
even for the foundation of a permanent system ; and there were 
other circumstances which rendered it inexpedient, when France 
had become more tranquil, to remedy her judicial embarrass- 
ments, merely by reviving her ancient jurisprudence. 

“It had been the reproach of France, (says Sir Walter) before the 
Revolution, and is one of the great evils which tended to produce that 
immense and violent change, that the various provinces, towns and su- 
bordinate divisions of the kingdom, having been united in different 
periods, to the general body of the country, had retained in such union, 
the exercise of their own particular laws and usages, to the astonishment 
as well as to the great annoyauce of the traveller, who, in journeying 
through France, found that in many important particulars, the system 
and character of the laws to which he was subjected, were altered almost 
as often as he changed his post-horses. It followed from this discrepancy 
of laws and subdivision of jurisdiction, that the greatest hardships were 
sustained by the subjects, more especially when, the district being of 
small extent, those authorities who acted there, were likely neither to 
have experience, nor character sufficient for exercise of the trust re- 
posed in them.” Vol, ii. p. 150. 
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These evils, which arose from the various times, and modes 
and circumstances, under which the different portions of France 
had been united to the kingdom, were more and more felt, as 
the improvements of society increased the intercourse between 
the different provinces. During the long and generally peace- 
ful reign of Louis XV. and the early years of Louis XVI. no 
minister had been found able or enterprising enough to face this 
great, and increasing and acknowledged evil. All considered 
the petty intrigues of the Court as greatly too important to allow 
them leisure, for objects which merely coifcerned the conveni- 
ence or the welfare of the people. None of them, in truth, had 
either talent or energy to encounter such a measure. The 
Revolution finally swept away the nuisance—it abrogated all 
local rights, and laws and customs, but it substituted nothing in 
their stead. .T'wo or three efforts were indeed made during the 
adininistrations of the Convention and the Directory, to establish 
a new system of jurisprudence, but the authors of these projects 
had neither talents nor influence sufficient to carry them into 
execution. Bonaparte, as one to whom power and authority were 
familiar, before whom all obstacles must yield, engaged in this 
enterprise, formidable as it had been to his predecessors, at the 
very commencement of his administration, amidst the untried 
perils of new and supreme power, and the secret intrigues and 
covert opposition of many, to every thing which appeared like 
the exercise of an usurped authority. It was completed long 
before the termination of his reign, and the jurisprudence of 
France was ameliorated by the substitution of one code, simple, 
uniform and perspicuous, in lieu of the fifty systems of her 
ancient government. 

The merits of the code itself, we cannot here discuss. Neither 
will our limits permit us to inquire how far the re-founding of 
the whole judicial system of a country, which was so important, 
at that moment to France, would be either necessary or useful 
to a country under other circumstances. It must be obvious to 
all, that of a new code, however clear may be its principles, 
however logical its deductions and corollaries, the operation 
can never be fully known until its doctrines and precepts have 
been illustrated by their actual application to existing circum- 
stances. Every adjudication under a new code, becomes an 
important incident : it is a history of the application of abstract 
principles to human action. It becomes registered, and forms 
the commencement of a series of recorded decisions, explaining, 
applying, extending or limiting the written axioms of the code 
itself. Perhaps, every system of ,jurisprudence may be con- 
sidered rich or perfect, in proportion to the number of able 
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adjudications which have been made under its authority; of 
particular cases and principles which have been deliberately 
settled—all that remains to be done, will be occasionally so to 
arrange or digest these decisions, as to point out readily, the 
space and objects over which they have been extended, and the 
contrarieties that may exist in the adjudications which have 
actually been made. 

In an established and tranquil government, it may well be- 
come a question, how far or how often its jurisprudence ought 
to be reduced to prfnitive or abstract principles. If by this 
operation, no settled or well known rule or doctrine is to be 
destroyed—but axioms and corollaries, precepts and decisions, 
are all tobe lucidly and systematically arranged, and the scat- 
tered fragments of the law, collected from their disjointed, and con- 
fused and intermingled abodes, are to be re-united tg their proper 
members, to give syinmetry and strength to the renovated and 
living form, it is immaterial how often it shall be done, so it be 
done with accu: acy and with judgment. But if on each revision of a 
code, every thing is to be obliterated, but what the memory, the 
foresight, the talents of its compilers can contrive to engraft and 
incorporate with its principles, we should doubt whether, in any 
code that ever has been, or ever shail be framed, one-half, per- 
haps one-tenth part of the wants, or the errors, or the frauds or 
the crimes of social man can be foreseen or guarded against.— 
In this point of view, the hundred volumes of commentaries and 
reports, which already surround the French Code, some of which 
were published even during the reign of Napoleon, greatly it is 
said to his annoyance, may be considered as valuable append- 
ages to his system, as giving by practical illustrations, life and 
activity,,but yet definite action to its abstract doctrines. 

Be this, however, as it may, a code to France, at the time 
when Napoleon undertook to have his great system compiled, 
was a work of urgent and paramount importance. Unappalled 
by the magnitude or the difficulties of the enterprise, his ardent 
and enlightened spirit immediately engaged in the toil, and his 
perseverance and intelligence smoothed the asperities, and accel- 
erated the progress of this immense labour. His code is distin- 
guished amidst all] similar designs, by the profoundness and clear- 
ness of its principles, its lucid and logical deductions, and its 
adaptation to the present state of society. ‘Though based upon 
the civil law, it does not follow it servilely, but freely applies 
its principles to modern improvements and new opinions. No 
higher testimony can be given of its pre-eminent merit, than the 
fact that his successors, hostile and jealous even of his posthu- 
mous reputation, have preserved his code unaltered, but in 
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name. The Code Napoleon, or “ Civil,” as it is now termed, 
was a gift of much value, and will continue to be a source of 
many blessings to the French nation ; to its author, a monu- 
ment of glory more durable, more splendid than Jena, or Aus- 
terlitz, or Marengo. 

Nor should the personal labours of Napoleon on this great 
work be unnoticed. This code was not only compiled by his 
orders, and during iis reign, but he aided the commissioners, to 
whom this work was delegated, in their discussions, and the 
Council of State in its subsequent revision of the report of this 
commission ; and, in the language of Sir Walter Scott, “ his 
acute, calculating, and argumentative mind, enabled him, by 
the broad views of genius and good sense, often to get rid of 
those subtleties, by which professional persons are occasionally 
embarrassed, and to treat as cobwebs, difficulties of a technical 
or metaphysical character; which, to jurisconsults, had the ap- 
pearance of bonds and fetters.”” He, who at the head of armies, 
seemed born only for arms and camps and bannered fields, who 
in council could instruct the wise, and teach lessons of policy 
to experience and age, was alike distinguished amidst the 
sages of the law, for his comprehensive, clear and practical 
understanding. His code was, unquestionably, rendered more 
valuable by his personal assistance. When his wars and his 
ambition are forgotten or forgiven, his good deeds will rise 
upon the memory, and consecrate his name. 

If we have dwelt for some length on these topics, it is because 
we think Sir Walter Scott has not done justice to the genius 
and character of Bonaparte. To his military talents, as we have 
already remarked, he has given unqualified praise ; but on 
every other point, there appears to be a reluctance to acknow- 
ledge his great superiority over his contemporaries. ‘The com- 
mendations of Sir Walter, are all intermingled with some 
qualification of time or circumstance, or motive, or result, as if 
constantly apprehensive that a too favourable impression might 
he left on the mind of his readers. It appears to us also, that 
Sir Walter always leans to that authority which is most unfa- 
vorable to Napoleon. Thus, Gen. Gourgaud’s testimony is used 
when unfriendly to the Emperor at St. Helena; but altogether 
rejected, when correcting Segur’s history of the Russian cam- 
paigns. ‘To Fouche’s pretended memoirs, written certainly by 
some enemy of Napoleon, he seems disposed to attach implicit 
credit, quoting it as the testimony of Fouché, almost at the very 
moment when he acknowledges its authenticity to be more than 
doubtful. In many other instances, the writers who censure 
and criticise the conduct of Napoleon, seem always to meet with 
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a favourable reception. It is true, that Sir Walter rejects the 
atrocious calumnies propagated, respecting his personal charac- 
ter. But he scarcely gives due credit to the private virtues, or 
the domestic decorum of his reign. England, under George III. 
and Austria, may have exhibited equal propriety and decency in 
their palaces, but where else in Europe was to be seen so much 
order, so much dignity, so much respect to public morals, as 
around the throne of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ We differ so much 
from Sir Walter, who represents him constantly as severe and 
vindictive, that we consider his temper as naturally liberal and 
indulgent, but with this, he possessed an understanding suf- 
ficiently clear to perceive the limits to which these feelings 
ought to extend, and a character sufficiently firm, to prevent 
them from encroaching on his public duties. 

With talents so rare and so transcendent, with a character 
formed by nature for high and daring exploits, and thrown, by 
circumstances, into the midst of a revolution, where a career 
was fairly open for gifted ambition, it is not surprising that his 
success was rapid, his elevation great, and his power, at one 
period, almost unexampled. Few men, in the history of our 
raee, have experienced such vicissitudes. In 1795, thrown out 
of service as a suspected jacobin, he went to Paris to solicit em- 
ployment, destitute of all resources but his talents, and without 
one friend to cheer his efforts or support his claims. In 1811, 
the following picture is given by our author of his power. - 


**It was especially when a formal annunciation, both in France and 
Austria, called the good subjects of both realms to rejoice in the pros- 
pect that Maria Louisa would soon give an heir to Napoleon, that men 
who opened the map of Europe, saw with fear and wonder, the tremen- 
dous inheritance to which the expected infant was likely to succeed. 

“The actual dominions of France, governed by Napoleon, in his own 
proper right as emperor of France and king of Italy, had gradually at- 
tained the following extravagant dimensions. They extended from 
‘Travemunde, on the Baltic ocean, to the foot of the Pyrenees, measur- 
ing from north-east to south-west; and from Dunkirk to Terracina, on 
the confines of the Neapolitan territories, measuring from north to south, 
A population of forty-two millions of people, fitted in various ways to 
secure the prosperity of a state, and inhabiting, for wealth, richness of 
soil, and felicity of climate, by far the finest portion of the civilized earth, 
formed the immediate liege subjects of this magnificent empire. 

“Yet, to stop here, were greatly to undervalue the extent of Napo-: 
leon’s power. We have to add to his personal empire, Lombardy, the 
Illynan provinces, Istria, Dalmatia, and Albania. Then in his charac 
ter of Mediator of the Helvetian Republic, the Emperor exercised au 
almost absolute authority in Switzerland, which furnished him, though 
unwillingly, with several fine regiments of auxiliaries. The German 
Confederation of the Rhine, though numbering kings among their 
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league, were, at the slightest hint, bound to supply him, each with his 
prescribed quota of forces, with a readiness and an affectation of zeal, 
very different from the slack and reluctant manner in which they for- 
merly supplied their paltry contingents to the Emperor of Germany. 
‘Murat, with his kingdom of Naples, was at his brother-in-law’s dis- 
posal, and if, as Bonaparte’s hopes whispered, the Peninsula should ulti- 
mately prove unable to resist the war he waged, then Spain and Portu- 
al would be added to his immense empire. Thus, at least three- 
fourths, but rather a considerably larger proportion of the civilized world . 
were either in quiet subjection to Napoleon’s sceptre, or on the point, 
as was supposed, of being so. 
“Of all the Continental States, assuming even the semblance of inde- 
pendence, Russia seemed alone to possess it in reality—yet, there were 
but few who thought that Russia, in opposition to the whole continent 
of Europe, would dare confront Napoleon; and still fewer, even of the 
most sanguine politicians, had any deep grounded hope that her oppo- 
sition would be effectual. Out of such a cimmerian midnight, to all 
human views, was the day-spring of European liberty destined to arise. 
Vol. ii. p. 295. 











In 1816, a prisoner on a rock, in the midst of a tropical ocean, 
if not like Prometheus, actually chained, a victim of that des- 
tiny he was accustomed so much to invoke, he, at least, bore a 
consuming vulture in his bosom. 

If we were to inquire what human cause had undermined and 
overturned such power, and swept away such lofty hopes, and to 
mortal eye, such certain expectations, we must ascribe it all to 
that sin by which even Angels fell, that restless and insatiable am- 
bition which could find no enjoyment in the present, but looked 
for gratification always to the future. Actual possession palled 
on the jaded appetite. Ina few days or a few weeks, he seemed 
to have exhausted all the schemes of improvement which a new 
conquest could furnish: (for tohis praise be it spoken, improve- 
ment was always in his mind, we believe also in his wishes and 
in his heart; he was desirous that the condition of the whole 
world should be ameliorated ; but he chose, at the same time, 
that he should be the great reformer, and that all beneficial 
changes should redound to the glory of his name.) Hence, he 
turned from one object to another, as if driven by an untiring 
passion for new enterprises or new possessions. In the midst of 
this almost physical excitement and necessity of action, there 
hovered around him that mystical opinion of predestined supe- 
riority, and supernatural protection, which was so often express- 
ed, and seemed, really at moments, to influence his own con- 
duct. Even in his most desolate hours at St. Helena, he looked 
forward to a time when the necessities of the world would recal 
him from exile, and replaee him en the great theatre of action, 
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at the head of human affairs. He seemed to consider himself 
as alone among men, without an equal or a fellow, and was, 
therefore, apt to consider all events, all principles, all rights, 
only as they bore on himself alone. 


‘He held himself out to others (says Sir Walter) and, no doubt, oc- 
casionally considered himself, in his own mind, as an individual des- 
tined by heaven to the high station which he held, and one who could 

‘not, therefore, be opposed in his career without an express struggle 
being maintained against destiny, who, leading him by the hand, and, 
at the same time, protecting him with her shield, had guided him by 
paths as strange as perilous, to the post of eminence which he now oc- 
cupied. No one had been his tutor in the lessons which led the way to 
his preferment. No one had been his guide in the dangerous ascent to 
power; scarce any one had been of so much consequence to his promo- 
tion, as to claim even the merit of anally, however humble. It seemed 
as if Napoleon had been wafted on to this stupendous pitch of grandeur, 
by a power more effectual than that of any human assistance, nay, 
which surpassed, what could have been expected, from his own great 
talents, unassisted by the special interposition of destiny in his favour.” 
Vol. ii. p. 145. 


_ Amidst the interminable schemes, and sleepless and unappeas- 
able ambition of Napoleon, one peculiarity tended beyond all 
other circumstances, to alienate governments and people from 
him, and secretly to kindle and to nurse that indignant hostility 
under which he finally fell. He was, generally, a profound and 
skilful calculator, fond too of dazzling and captivating the ima- 
gination; yet, in this instance, he departed from any apparent 
principle. We allude to the insults he was accustomed to offer 
so unceremoniously to nations and to their rulers, and the mo- 
ments which he usually selected for his sarcasms or his unex- 
pected usurpations ; recreating often in the very hour of return- 
ing peace, the causes, and rekindling the emotions of bitter 
animosity. We know not whether to consider his conduct as 
arising from a determination to perpetuate hostility with sur- 
rounding nations—and this, as a calculation, was, if he supposed 
human enmity a weak and inactive principle, unworthy of him— 
or merely as an outpouring of unrestrained pride, that regarded 
the feelings of other men as beneath his consideration. Thus, 
at the close of one of his brilliant campaigns, he often granted 
to a vanquished enemy better terms than might have been en- 
forced, and at the very moment when such acts opened a door to 
returning harmony and good will, he would commit some ag- 
gression which would inevitably efface every friendly sentiment, 
and renew the impressions of deep, even if disguised mortifica- 
tion and resentment. Immediately after the treaty of Amiens, 
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while he was taking praise to himself for having given peace to 
the world, he began to announce in the Moniteur, that Great- 
Britain was excluded from the affairs of the Continent, that she 
could have, or claim nothing, but what was specially permitted 
by that treaty; and in order to shew, that in his views, no limits 
were placed by that treaty to his own encroachments, he assumed 
the office of President of the now stiled Italian Republic; acquired 
by treaty with Spain, the reversion of Parma and Elba, and the 
cession of Louisiana; obtained from Portugal the cession of 
Portuguese Guiana ; and to settle some petty feuds in Switzer- 
land, which he, himself, may have created, marched an army 
into the country, and accepted the supreme power, under the 
title of Mediator of the Helvetian Republic; offending by these 
usurpations of dominion, Austria and Prussia, as well as Great- 
Britain. Again, as soon as he assumed the imperial crown, an 
act, in some points of view, gratifying to the ether sovereigns of 
Europe, as it arrayed Napoleon himself on the side of authority, 
and took from his grasp that revolutionary weapon which had 
created so much terror, and, in truth, endangered, so much, the 
feudal aristocracy of that Continent; as if this peace-offering 
might too far conciliate his brother monarchs, he assumed also 
the title and authority of king of Italy, and to shew that this 
was not to be an empty pageant, he annexed Genoa to his em- 
pire, as if Italy could already be apportioned according to his 
sovereign will. After the peace of Presburgh, he gave the 
thrones of Holland and Naples to his brothers Louis and Joseph, 
and formed the Confederation of the Rhine, creating by this 
means dependent States, even in the heart of Germany. In 
forming these States, however, it was found convenient to ob- 
tain some districts belonging to Prussia, and Napoleon immedi- 
ately offered in exchange Hanover, the hereditary dominions of 
the king of Great-Britain. This kind offer was readily accept- 
ed by Prussia, then at peace and in alliance with England; but 
two or three months afterwards, when Napoleon commenced a 
new negociation with this latter power, he offered, at once, to 
restore Hanover, appearing to think provinces or kingdoms as 
mere gew-gaws, which he could give and resume at pleasure. 
At Schoenbrunn, in the interval between the battles of Essling 
and Wagram, he issued the decree which deprived the Pope of 
his temporal dominions and power, and between the battle of 
Wagram and the peace of Schoenbrunn, while negociating a 
family alliance with Austria, the Pope, the head of the Catholic 
Church, to whom the Court of Austria was peculiarly and zealous- 
ly attached, was carried a prisoner to France, and treated with 
much personal disrespect, if not indignity. Inthe same manner, 
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while at peace with Russia, he seized the Duchy of Oldenburg, be- 
longing to the brother-in-law of Alexander, with as little hesitation 
as if it had been the territory of the most dependent of his vas- 
gals. He never permitted the fears of the crowned heads of 
Europe to slumber, hence coalition after coalition was formed 
against him, and frequently in wars, which were provoked by his 
own unrestrained ambition, he would, apparently, be acting al- 
together on the defensive. 

In France, itself, he was continually trespassing on all the 
principles of freedom ; nominally remodelling, but virtually de- 
stroying every liberal institution which the Revolution had cre- 
ated, until, at length, not only the genuine Republicans, but even 
the advocates of a constitutional monarchy became secretly hos- 
tile to his government. 

By these means, even amidst his great exploits, he was insen- 
sibly alienating the affections of multitudes; and when his for- 
tunes changed, he found, that even in France, even in that coun- 
try he so dearly prized, he had wearied, by his perpetual wars 
and encroachments, and by the sacrifices his systems required, 
the efforts and even the admiration of its citizens. He was 
abandoned, though with regret; he was lamented as soon as 
lost; and in the countries that he governed, the monuments of 
his glory, and the public benefactions and improvements with 
which his name must be inseparably united, will perpetuate his 
memory, even though history should be silent in his praise 

Our observations on the character and policy of this extra- 
ordinary man, have been extended beyond our expectations, 
and fhe subject is by no means exhausted. The remarks which 
we intended to make on the narrative, and on some of the opin- 
tons of Sir Walter Scott, must be reserved for a future occasion. 


Art. Vil.— Lectures on the Elements of Political Economy. By 
Tuomas Coorer, M. D. President of the South-Carolina 
College, and Professor of Chemistry and Political Economy. 
Svo. Columbia, S.C. Sweeny. 1826. 


WHILE Political Economy has been thoroughly investigated 
in many of its parts and divisions, its fundamental principles are 
still far from being satisfactorily elucidated. . Whether the 
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period has not arrived for a comprehensive examination of the 
phenomena, in consequence of the imperfect manner they have 
been observed, recorded and arranged ; or, whether there is 
an inherent uncertainty in all such investigations, remains to 
be determined by results, more positive, than any yet furnished 
by the labours of economists. We have reasons for, doubt, 
were the elements of a comprehensive and complete system 
and theory at hand, whether the fulness and force of evidence, 
by which they must be accompanied, to command general as- 
sent, are attainable. And such must be the state of every 
recent science, whose leading truths do not admit of the tests 
of direct experiment or precise calculation. The satisfactory 
demonstration of fundamental principles, must, under such cir- 
cumstances, await the slow accumulation of materials proper 
for the construction of a system generally applicable, and a 
theory fully explanatory. 

It is but very recently that statistical inquiries have been 
made available in those more limited investigations which pro- 
fess to explain particular phenomena. ‘The materials of na- 
tiona! comparison must be supplied, in at least equal copiousness, 
for advantage in all general reasonings which profess to devel- 
ope the real foundations of wealth, and the invariable causes of 
its increase. We know that the riches of countries augment 
from circumstances widely contrasted. For example, experience 
assures us, that on that division of the globe on which our lot is 
cast, a high degree of wealth results from involuntary services, 
accompanied by a greater share of enjoyment to the labourer, 
than on many of those sections of the earth where the relation 
between the employer and the employed is totally different. 
How does this state of things agree with the explanation of 
economists, that the relation which anciently subsisted between 
the master and the slave, was an impediment to the increase of 
riches? How can it be shown that the payment of wages is an 
essential ingredient in a modern system of wealth? We might 
multiply illustrations of this kind, if necessary. They are caleu- 
lated to rebuke the presumption that would construct systems of 
general application from only one point of observation. 

It has been deemed not a little remarkable, in economical 
science, that discussions should have arisen as to the causes of 
certain phenomena before the real character of the phenomena 
themselves had been ascertained; that theory should succeed 
to theory, and system supplant system, in an examination into 
the sources of wealth, before the problem had been satisfactorily 
solved what wealth is? It would appear as if the first proper 
step was to agree in the sense we should affix to certain essen- 
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tial terms. We believe, however, the influence of this circum- 
stance on the progress of economical discovery, has been stated 
in terms much too broad. We do not know, that the determina- 
tion of the fundamental question, what are the sources of wealth? 
has been at all assisted by those controversies (that even, at this 
late day, so frequently cross the path of investigation) which 
profess to resolve the points, what is wealth, and what produc- 
tive labour? We allhave a sufficiently distinct perception of 
the character and constituents of riches, and of the instruments 
by which they are increased, without the aid of any shadowy 
and metaphysical distinctions between wealth composed of pro- 
ducts that perish in the instant of production, and products ofa 
durable character—between quantities evanescent and quanti- 
ties permanent and palpable. We all know what objects con- 
tribute to our comfort, accommodation and luxury, and are, at 
the same time, susceptible of valuation. What more is requi- 
site to conduct us in the true path of inquiry? It is the real 
foundation of those products of labour which constitute the 
sources of our enjoyments, both mental and bodily, that we feel 
desirous to develope, and not whether, in a system of wealth, 
the artist is to be classed with the artizan, and the magistrate 
with the merchant, under a common denomination. 

The complete accuracy of our classifications may be a subject 
of speculative curiosity ; but thedetection of some anomalies in 
the arrangement of the phenomena, or a few examples that 
may not exactly square with the rule laid down, is far from 
helping forward the investigation of leading principles. We con- 
sider many of the recent discussions in regard to definitions, as 
embracing questions of arrangement too refined to be useful, and 
as involving the propriety of classifications, meant merely as 
aids to investigation, and never urged as differences founded in 
the nature of things. We, of course, do not mean to dény the 
utility of some brief description at the outset of an inquiry of 
the sense we affix to certain words of leading signification and 
frequent employment, but there can be no difficulty i in collect- 
ing the sense from the reasonings in the context, w hilst, in many 
instances, the definition is far from corresponding with the doc- 
trine laid down. How frequently do we see definitions which 
are either too circumscribed or too comprehensive, as compared 
with the theory to which they are introductory. Whilst, there- 
fore, pages are filled with ingenious refinements, to show the 
incompleteness of the definition, the theory to which it is the 
mere formal appendage, receives much the smallest share of 
attention. 
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It is, also, not unworthy of remark, that the order of investi- 
gation never having been properly defined, the results of eco- 
nomical investigation have reached us in disjointed parts, and 
insulated by long intervals of time. This sufficiently explains 
why its discoveries have multiplied so slowly. In scientific in- 
vestigation, in, general, the development of one principle or 
general fact promotes the elucidation of another. Each point 
gained is a farther step in the ascending series of discoveries. 
There is, in such cases, a certain continuity in the succession of 
principles. In political economy, however, the different branches 
having been investigated in a detached and desultory order, 
there has-not been that concatenation and dependence of parts 
which so greatly promotes investigation, and its discoveries have 
consequently been effected, not only more slowly, but more labo- 
riously. 

It is also to be observed, that in many instances men must be 
made to feel before they can be brought to investigate. This 
applies, generally, in the science of politics, and with peculiar 
force in the science of political economy. ‘Truth, in these cases, 
follows, and rarely precedes individual and national suffering. 
It is after countries, classes and persons have been greatly op- 
pressed by some external or internal cause, that the attempt is 
made to establish general rules of conduct, founded on the im- 
mutable distinctions of right and wrong, truth and error. It 
has beer in this order that the principles of economical science 
have been elucidated and developed. 

The extreme abuses which accompanied that tampering with 
the.currency which characterized the public authorities of the 
Italian States, between the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, gave the first impulse to political 
economy, and led their distinguished writers in this branch of 
science, at that period, to an investigation, in several admirable 
treatises, of the true doctiine of money. In this manner, we 
may trace almost every truth of the science to its source in some 
public disorder or abuse of the times. ‘The ruin of thousands 
of individuals, connected with the South-Sea and Mississippi 
schemes, was followed by the discussion and clearer comprehen- 
sion of the laws and limits of paper currency: and down to a 
very recent period, the principles applicable to paper issues, in 
connection with payments in gold and silver, had not attained 
that certainty and general assent in England, which the state of 
the science, in the nineteenth century, might have led us to ex- 
pect, until the utmost violence had been offered to the relations 
between debtor. and creditor, and landlord and tenant, in the 
native country, as it has been ¢alled, of political economy. 
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If we pursue this train of investigation, we shall find that the 
comprehensive examinations, instituted within the last thirty 
years, into the policy of the British system of poor laws, and 
restrictions on the import of corn, were intimately connected 
with the extreme pressure of the former on the payers of the 
rates, and the latter, on all classes, except landlords: and, it is 
even not improbable that the reaction of extreme suffering, im- 
mediately succeeding inordinate excitement, has had as*much to 
do with the recent modifications of the British commercial sys- 
tem as any conviction that its principles are erroneous. ‘The 
history of the discoveries of political economy is, it would appewr, 
then, in a great degree, the history of certain public disorders 
and abuses, and, in some instances, we may add, of intense pub- 
lic suffering. Whilst this explains the desultory progress, or 
irregular march of the science, it sufficiently accounts for the 
late period at which its separate truths have been digested and 
arranged in the form of elementary propositions. 

Dr. Cooper has performed a highly acceptable service to the 
students of the science, by combining these propositions in a 
luminous and instructive order. The plan of his work embraces, 
however, a much wider scope than falls properly within the lim- 
its of an elementary treatise. He has blended with his exposi- 
tion of established truths, a brief description of those points of 
the science which are still in controversy, accompanied by a judi- 
cious commentary of his own. By this plan, the student is led 
to a full knowledge of the present state of the science—its un- 
questioned truths and established doctrines, with the systems 
and theories yet in dispute, and the evidence and reasonings by 
which they are supported. ‘The directness, simplicity ard clear- 
ness of expression which characterize Dr. Cooper’s manner of 
communicating instruction, is not more admirable than the faci- 
lity with which he appears to digest and appropriate the discove- 
ries of others—the acuteness with which he detects sophistry, 
and the impartiality with which he weighs the merits of opposite 
systems and theories. These are the real, and not less rare 
than real, qualifications of the teacher of science. 

We differ with Dr. Cooper on two leading subjects of dispute, 
in the present state of the science; these are RENT and PpopU- 
LATION. He adopts, on both these questions, the doctrines of 
the new school. As no investigation into the sources of wealth 
can be satisfactory while the real theory of rent and the true 
principle of population are unsettled, we purpose to bestow some 
attention on these two topics in the present article. A short 
preliminary view or outline of the points of difference which 
have essentially distinguished the two leading divisions of econo- 
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mists, namely, those who have preferred the agricultural system, 
and those who have regarded the system of commerce and ma- 
nufactures with most favour, may assist us in the investigation 
of these questions. 

The characteristic difference between these two divisions, is, 
that one looks to LAND, and the other to LABOUR, as the principal 
source of wealth ; a small number of each class, regard the one 
or the other as the exclusive origin of riches. The sect of the 
economists, presents an example of such as consider land, and 
the Ricardo school of those who regard labour as the sole source 
of reproduction. Dr. Smith and Mr. Malthus hold a middle 
place in these different divisions, although the latter inclines 
most to the school of Quesnay, in his views with regard to the 
land, and some of the doctrines of’ the former approach very 
nearly to the opinions of labour entertained by Mr. Ricardo. 

The economists of the Continent of Europe, at the head of 
whom we would place M. Say, are not ranged under any of 
these classifications. Their views-of the sources of wealth, are, 
generally considered, far more complete and comprehensive, than 
those which characterize the British writers. From the earliest 
period of investigation into economical science, in England, 
labour has been the predominant element or principle, in the 
explanations offered, from time to time, as to the sources of 
wealth, and the means of its increase. Passages from Berkeley, 
from Hobbes, and even from Hume, might be cited in confir- 
mation of this opinion. Mr. Locke and Mr. Harris, whose 
views on economical subjects, are deserving of the greatest 
attention, are, it is well known, very explicit on this point ;— 
they assign to labour, a disproportionate share of the effect in 
production. ‘The same idea, in a more qualified sense, pervades 
the system of Dr. Smith. It is evident, he regarded the various 
divisions and subdivisions to which labour had been carried in 
Great-Britain, as among the primary sources of that general] 
abundance which manufacturing and commercial countries so 
strikingly exhibit, although he considered the land as the source 
of higher relative profit to individuals. 

The system which has been framed since his period, and 
which has obtained the most extensive popularity, has raised 
labour to a still higher importance, both as an agent of repro- 
duction and an element of value. ‘The Ricardo school, which 
has given so much weight to this agent, that it has, with meta- 
physical refinement, generalized it into the sole ingredient of 
price, numbers not only the eminent names of Mill and McCul- 
loch in England, but several distinguished followers in the 
United States. 
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It would seem, however, that although Dr. Smith regarded 
labour as the great elementary principle of the modern wealth 
of nations ; he did not overlook the co-operative powers of 
nature, in, at least, one of the leading departments of produc- 
tion, namely, agriculture. But conceiving, that as nature did 
not work for man in those processes, by which rude produce is 
fashioned for his convenience, a nearly proportionate subdivision 
of labour was necessary, in those employments which admitted 
of it, to maintain a certain level of benefit between agriculture 
and manufactures. The powers of land and labour were some- 
what, in this manner, balanced in his system. He refused to 
manufactures, what he gave to agriculture, of the bounty of 
nature, but as he was forced to deny to agriculture, what he was 
compelled to allow to manufactures, of the mechanical skill aud 
invention of producers, to save in the expenses of production, a 
sort of equipoise and scheme of compensations were established 
in his system. Dr. Smith, had, therefore, no exclusive bias to 
land or labour, in the formation of his system; but he failed to 
explain, in a satisfactory manner, the real sources and laws of 
production, from overlooking the aid which nature gives to the 
‘industry of manufacturers, in common with agriculturists. His 
scheme of compensations and theory of wealth was, therefore, 
imperfect ; he left a balance in favour of the land, for he deemed 
its cultivation a more productive employment than either com- 
merce or manufactures, This, of course, on his theory, left a 
surplus for rent. That he inclined to labour, as a power of very 
great influence in production, notwithstanding, is evident from 
the place it occupies in his system, and his regarding it as the 
invariable measure of value. 

It is easy to comprehend why the economists failed to eluci- 
date the sources of wealth. Their theory is defective, fora reason 
the very opposite of that which renders the system of Mr. Ricardo 
incomplete. As they overlooked that application of material 
laws and use of natural agents which enable the manufacturer, 
by a skilful modification of raw materials, to give additional 
value to matter, sothe framer of the new system, is chargeable 
with the oversight of regarding these laws and agents, as limited 
in their influence, in modifying the matter of the earth, so as 
progressively to increase the productiveness of the land. Accord- 
ingly, labour in his system, is the substitute for the parsimony 
of nature in agriculture. Its essential principle is, that manu- 
factured products fall in the progress ef society, from inventions 
which save labour, whilst raw produce rises, during that pro- 
gress, from the failing powers of the soil, which render increased 
physical exertion necessary to an augmentation of subsistence 
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Political Economy.— Rent. 
and raw materials. That the later economists of the Continent 
of Europe, allow a proportionate influence over all the depart- 
ments of production, to those agents and properties, which 
nature has gratuitously and abundantly supplied, for multiplying 
our enjoyments, it would be unnecessary to say to those who 
are acquainted with their works. No system of wealth can be 
complete, and no theory of production satisfactory, which does 
not ascribe equal effect to the powers and principles of the 
material world in raising, manufacturing and transporting those 
products to which value is annexed, in the estimation of man- 
kind. 

We have thus endeavoured, briefly to shew, in what manner 
the two leading divisions of economists are separated, and it is 
not difficult of comprehension, why the agricultural system has 
found the greatest favour in countries, where nature has been 
bountiful in fertile territory ; and why, on those sections of the 
earth, where she has been more sparing: of her favours in this 
form, but true to her great scheme of compensations, she has 
given superior facilities for manufactures and commerce ; the 
system by which they are best promoted, should be preferred. 
Theories, in fact, in almost all cases, may be traced to some 
bias or prepossession, resulting from the position of those who de- 
vise them. ‘The economical system owed its formation toa partial 
point of view of its author, who limiting his observation to agri- 
cultural phenomena, naturally looked to land as the exclusive 
source of wealth. The native of a country more restricted in 
its capabilities of riches from the soil, but exhibiting unusual 
results from commerce and manufactures, will incline to that 
system of wealth which gives them the precedence. 

From this exposition, it is less remarkable than it would other- 
wise appear, that the rent of land should have been deduced from 
two opposite sources. The idea of there being a surplus or 
produit net from agriculture, it seems natural should be the 
origin or foundation of rent With the sect of the economists ; nor 
is it a less consistent deduction of that school, of which Mr. 
Ricardo is the head, that the origin of rent should be traced to 
the diminished productiveness of the land. It will be seen from 
the preliminary remarks we have offered, that we consider both 
these explanations unsatisfactory. 

The foundation of the supposition that land alone yields a 
surplus, which admits of rent being paid, is to be’ found, we ap- 
prehend, in the notion, that it is paid for by the tenant for the use 
of the natural agency which its temporary possession is supposed 
to convey. But this is certainly a misconception. Land is not 
a natural agent in the ordinary sense of that expression. We 
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know that there can be no modification of matter, by which 
value is given to it, unless by the application of certain princi- 
ples, and the employment of certain natural properties and pow- 
ers common to all the arts. Man accomplishes nothing by unas- 
sisted labour. There is no element or principle in the earth, as 
such, by which it admits of being turned to a productive account 
without the air, the rain, and the sun, and without a skilful ap- 
plication of the laws of matter, and these are agents and prin- 
ciples independent of the land on which they act. We might, 
with equal propriety say, that the value paid for the use of a 
ship is a consideration given for the employment of the wind 
and water by which she is navigated, or that the price allowed 
for the hire of a steam engine, is the equivalent given for the 
use of that form of vapour by which it is put in motion. The 
manufacturer converts the money he borrows into the raw ma- 
terials of his work and the means of subsistence of his labourers. 
Those materials, when worked up, and the provisions consum- 
ed during the process of manufacture, enable him to give a new 
form to, matter, but whoever contended that he paid in the value 
he borrowed for the use of the natural agents, by which the 
change of form has been effected? He is a borrower, however, 
precisely in the same sense as the tenant, that is, not of the 
properties of the atmosphere, and the principles which co-operate 
with him in his labours, but of the instrument by which he pro- 
duces a productive result. Land is substantially such an instru- 
ment. ‘The fact, that it is the immediate source of those supplies 
which constitute the materials of our food, clothing and habita- 
tions, cannot entitle it to a peculiar character. These materials 
could not have been procured, except, as we have already ob- 
served, by the-aid of the same agents and properties that subse- 
quently adapt them to our use and convenience. 


In this point of view, agriculture is only the first. stage of 


manufacture : the depositions in the earth, and the compost by 
which they are nourished, are as much among the raw materials 
of this art, asthe matter collected from its surface, or extracted 
from its bosom, constitutes the raw materials of the process of 
manufacture. There is no portion of matter, therefore, how- 
ever modified by human labour, but must owe that modification, 
in part, to the use of certain agents and the application of cer- 
tain laws of the material world, which, of course, make no 
portion of its mherént properties, and exist independently of it. 
To this general description, land, as we have endeavoured to 
shew, forms no exception. 

That nature produces spontaneously from the soil, does not 
affect this view of the subject. The quantity of subsistence and 
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raw materials from spontaneous growth, is very inconsiderable ; 
and naturial luxuriance is sometimes so prejudicial to profitable 
cultivation, that labour is required to correct or to repress it. 
Admitting, for a moment, therefore, that there is a greater re- 
production in agriculture than in manufactures, so as to admit 
of a specific surplus in the form of rent, the cause is not to be 
sought in any properties of the soil itself, or its greater adap- 
tation to the laws of the material world and the agency of 
nature, than is possessed by matter in general, which admits of 
appropriation and of value being given to it. 

It is evident, that the natural power of production is a distinct 
consideration from the extent to which that power is actually 
developed, admitting that rent is connected with natural fer- 
tility. It is not by this criterion, that we are to measure the 
surplus, which, on this admission, would go to rent, or even that 
which goes to profit, or whether there be any surplus or not 
from the soil after the payment of the unavoidable expenses of 
its cultivation. The undeveloped capacity of the land can have 
nothing to do with the gains of landlords, any more than the 
latent energy of steam has to do with the profits of navigation 
and manufactures. The natural powers of the soil may not be 
fully called forth, from the want of adequate demand, as is the 
case in new as well as old countries, whilst the real productive 
energies of many of the natural agents, in the process of various 
manupilations, may be, as yet, only imperfectly unfolded ; as 
for instance, in the application of steam to branches of manu- 
facture, to which it is entirely new, and the further extension of 
it tothat of cotton. Admitting, however, the highest natural 
resources in the land, and, that they are fully called forth by 
adequate demand, this has nothing to do with a surplus for 
landlords. When Dr. Smith speaks of the superior productive- 
ness of agriculture, and the economists of a produit net, it is on 
the supposition, that there are certain inherent and indestructible 
qualities of the soil, which admit of a surplus for rent, above 
what can be so derived in manufactures. 

It may, however, be said, that the value obtained in the most 
productive branch of manufacture known, is not as large as is 
usually obtained in agriculture, so as to yield rent in addition 
to profits and wages, as the worth of the goods produced, is not 
in proportion to the increase of quantity, whilst, as regards 
rude produce, the value in exchange always tends to approxi- 
mate to the value in use. It will not be denied, however, that 
if the produce of the land increased, without a correspondent 
extension of the demand, the surplus or supposed excess of 
value, would disappear. as in manufactured products. If supply 
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produces demand, as well as demand supply—this is not more 
applicable to agriculture than to manufactures. We know, that 
with the augmentation of the quantity of cotton goods, the 
demand, with temporary interruptions, progressively increased 
from the fall of price, notwithstanding the great productive 
power of the agent applied. With every successive improve- 
ment in the application of this power, the consumption has been 
enlarged, and as the fall of price, for the whole period that the 
improvement has been in progress, has not been equal to the 
increase of quantity, the surplus or excess of value has been 
augmented that goes to profit. ‘This is in reference, of course, 
to the whole value, and not to individual profit. The entire value 
of the products of manufacture, as well as those of agriculture, 
may be increasing whilst the rate of piofit may be falling, and 
this value may be higher in the former department of production, 
than in the latter, even with the greatest resources in land, and 
those resources fully called forth. The division of the produce 
among a smaller or greater number of capitalists, has nothing 


to do with the entire value of that produce. The derivation of 


a large general surplus above the unavoidable expenses of pro- 
duction, in proportion to the quantity produced, is not then a 
peculiarity that attaches to agriculture, any more than to manu- 
factures, in any stage of society that can be named, or under 
resources of the land, natural or acquired. Men cannot subsist 
without clothes or habitations, any more than without food ; and 
the demand for these equally necessary resources to an increase 
of population, is as ready to appear and follow the supply, as 
the demand for subsistence itself. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is more usual for the 
demand to be in advance of the supply of food and raw materials 
than the converse, and that there is a tendency to an overbalance 
of profit or larger excess of value, from price and quantity com- 
bined, in cultivation, than there is from the latter alone in 
manufactures. But this is not more peculiar, although more 
usual, in one department of production than another. The large 
excess in both cases, from quantity and price united, or even 
from price alone, may admit of the application of very expensive 
instruments of production. Labour, instead of being displaced, 
may become more and more in demand, notwithstanding the 
progress made in inventions and processes, to save in so expensive 
a machine as man, and in despite of the advance of wages. The 
expense of a recourse to inferior soils, requiring more costly 
instruments of cultivation, may thus be supported. And this 
brings us at once to the notice of the other and opposite hypothe- 
sis—namely, that the origin and sole cause of rent is the neces- 
sarily diminished productiveness of the land in the natural 
progress of wealth and population. 
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The source of that principle is to be traced to the idea that 
nature, in presenting fertile territory, as one of her most valu- 
able gifts to man, terminated her services and her bounty 
together. The doctrinepaccordingly, is, that if the species are 
to draw a larger fund of subsistence from the earth, in proportion 
to their own increase, a greater number of cultivators is abso- 
lutely indispensable, or starvation must ensue. Thus, as nature 
is supposed to labour /ess, man, it is alleged, is compelled to 
labour more, or just in proportion as her assistance becomes 
necessary to an increase of food, must be the bodily exertion to 
obtain it. That this is a supposition quite as gratuitous as that 
which assigns a greater reproduction in agriculture, than in the 
other arts that minister to human comfort and accommodation, 
we think demonstrable on rational theory, if not so susceptible 
of proof from a direct appeal to experience. 

There is no evidence to support the opinion, that improve- 
ments in agriculture, by which exertion is saved on the land, are 
not progressive. ‘That they are not so, ina manner so uniform 
and uninterrupted, as in manufactures, affords no proof that a 
physical law here prescribes a limit to those ameliorations of 
the soil which augment its produce, and those inventions to save 
expense, which, in their progress, economize land as well as 
labour. There is no such boundary marked out to skill and 
ingenuity, when the co-operation of nature is properly solicited, 
whether it be to aid the exertions of the cultivator, or those of 
the manufacturer. It is by the skilful imitation of her pro- 
cesses, that this is effected on the soil. It is by the same modus 
operandi, by which she toils herself, that her great law of repro- 
duction and renovation is copied, on a reduced scale, in the 
labours of agriculture. It is by analysis and combination, that 
all the wonders of art, as manifested in the increase of the 
physical enjoyments of the species have been wrought since the 
beginning of the world. Nature has seattered abroad the 
elements of this power of reproduction, in the greatest abun- 
dance, and she is ready to unite her agency to that of man, 
whenever the state of his knowledge shows that he is prepared 
to profit by her services. What, in this respect, has she done 
more for one branch of production than another—for the 
manufacturer, than for the agriculturist? She has spread 
out before both, the principles and properties of the material 
universe, that they may be made subservient to the uses 
of humanity. There is no reason whatever, to conclude 
from theory, that nature is arrested or pauses in her labours, 
more in any one department of art and skill than in another, 
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except when the instruments and modes by which her aid is so- 
licited, are imperfect. In any seeming interruption of her 
operations, we must learn to see the limit which circumscribes 
the science and skill of producers, and not the boundary of ber 
labours, or the failure of her bounties. We throw upon her the 
fault which is chargeable to the defects of our observation or the 
unskilfulness of our combinations. Whilst she operates her 
changes gradually, by equal and general laws, we complain 
that she proceeds too irregularly in her unceasing transfor- 
mations for our increasing wants. Thus it is, that when we 
are either unskilful, or unobserving, or improvident, we deduce 
one law for one department of production, and a different law 
for another—one law for agriculture, and another for manu- 
factures. 

Historical evidence shows, that generally throughout the corn 
countries of Europe, the prices fell for fifty years together after 
the treaty of Utrecht; a period, it must be confessed, favoura- 
ble, from the absence of unusual stimulants, to the gradual ex- 
tension of cultivation. This fall was most striking in France 
and England, accompanied by an addition in the latter country, 
including Ireland, of three millions to the population.* That 
this extension of the growth and increase of supply must be at- 
tributed entirely to improved management of the land, can admit 
of no doubt, and totally discredits the supposition, that at any 
period of wholesome and moderate stimulus to agriculture, those 
ameliorations that increase the produce, and such inventions as 
abridge and save labour on the land, are necessarily interrupted 
for longer intervals than affect other departments of industry. 
It would appear, then, that the origin of rent is connected neither 
with the natural powers of the soil, by which a surplus is created, 
nor with any physical necessity, that we should employ more 
labour on the land, by which, as affirmed, an addition to the pri- 
ces of raw produce, and a rent on the most productive soils are 
the results. 

What then is rent and its origin >—Rent, where land is valued 
as a source of profit exclusively, is the interest on a capital in- 
vested in its purchase, or laid out in its improvement, and has its 
source, when of this character, in the same principle that governs 
the proprietor of value in any other form, when he consents to 
forego the profit for an adequate consideration in favour of ano- 
ther who employs that value productively. Land, when acquired 
by purchase, with the same facility and on the same principles 
as capital in general will obey its laws. Its rent, in these cir- 


* See Lowe's Present state of England, p. 208. 
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cumstances, must be regulated by the general rate of interest at 
the time, for the tenant will never pay the landlord more than 
this, when, by borrowing money at this rate, he is enabled to 
become a proprietor himself, and derive the usual rate of profit 
in agriculture. The prevailing rate of interest must regulate 
rent where land is as easy of acquisition as capital in general, 
and is purchased solely with a view to profit.* 

But when the monopoly of land is established, and certain 
incidents usually connected with its possession, in this manner, 
have grown out of its ownership, it makes a considerable differ- 
ence in the principles by which rent is produced and regulated, 
as it prevails in most countries, and as it may exist in all. When 
the soil has been purchased as an instrument of political influ- 
ence, or as a source of dignity and power, its price will not be 
subject to the rules which govern its market-value as a commo- 
dity, in those countries where it is sought, purely for the profit 
that can be made from it. Something must be paid for the ad- 
ditional value acquired by land in consequence of these circum- 
stances. ‘T’his addition to the price will not be given, of course, 
by those who purchase land exclusively with a view to profit. 
The interchange of capital between agriculture and other em- 
ployments, so far as regards the acquisition of the soil, with a 
view to profit, is consequently impeded to this extent. Capital- 
ists are necessarily compelled to become tenants in place of 
proprietors, and the effect is, that instead of the level of profit 
being effected by this interchange, it is produced by the rise and 
fallof rent. Rent then, or its payment, when land is not sought 
solely on commercial principles, is essential to the level of profit, 
and will be regulated by profits in those businesses or depart- 
ments of production which afford the greatest advantages to pro- 
ducers. 

Accordingly, when the territory of a country has been mono- 
polized, although only in part, if it is purchased principally as a 
means of political influence, or for the dignity and power usually 
connected with its possession, and not with a view solely to 
profit, every rise in commercial and manufactured products, by 
which higher returns are derived than in agriculture, will be 
attended by a fall of rent, equally as when a rise of agricultural 
produce, by which a difference is created the other way, must be 
accompanied by the elevation of rent. We see then, that it is 
not the rise of the products of the land absolutely, any more than 
the fall of manufactured and commercial products absolutely, 


* The rate ofinterest referred to here, it will, of course, be understood, is what is 
aid for the use of money, with the view to a profitable result, and not what the 
rrower allows when he wishes to discharge debts, or to spend unproductively. 
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that admits of a surplus for rent, but such a difference in the 
returns from the soil, compared with those from commerce and 
manufactures, as renders rent essential, when land is purchas- 
ed (in the circumstances and for the considerations abovemen- 
tioned) to the equilibrium of profit. As the fall of rent on the 
worst lands, when they are forced for additional produce, is ab- 
solutely necessary to obtain the usual profits in agriculture, so 
when the supplies are derived from the better soils alone, if they 
should afford higher returns than commerce and manufactures, 
rents must rise on them to effect a similar level between profits 
in cultivation, and profits in those employments. 

But such an excess or surplus from the land, above the average 
rate of profit, in those employments. which afford the greatest 
advantages to producers, as admits of rent, and its separation 
generally, or the formation of a class divided from that living on 
profits and wages, are things entirely distinct. The proprietor 
of land, where it is wholly or partially monopolized, may choose 
to have the profit as well as the rent. That he does not so 
choose, is evidence that the amount of rent is sufficiently large 
to enable him to forego the profit. The perpetual splitting of 
landed possessions, by which the aggregate value of rent to each 
proprietor is too small to enable him to live luxuriously, as a 
landlord, would, perhaps, prevent the separation of rent gene- 
rally, where the soil is acquired on purely commercial princi- 
ples, and freely alienated; but this does not preclude particular 
owners from deriving a rent regulated by the general rate of 
interest, if they choose to live as landlords on a limited income. 
Rent, then, admits of being paid, and may be derived under any 
arrangements, with regard to the soil; but such rent as arises 
from a surplus above the general level of profit, is prevented 
from appearing, unless there is such a division of the territory 
as connects political influence or other real or fancied advantages 
peculiarly with its ownership, and this rent will not be generally 
separated without such an amount of income from large landed 
possessions, as will enable the proprietors, notwithstanding hav- 
ing relinquished the profits, to live on rents, in that style of ex- 
pense in which landlords, under such circumstances, are natu- 
rally inclined to indulge. ‘The greatest pressure of the popula- 
tion against the limits of the food, or the highest degree of rela- 
tive scarcity, may not, therefore, afford a fund of sufficient 
magnitude for landlords generally, although it may admit of a 
surplus above the general level of profit, for rent, to particular 
proprietors. 

It is obvious, also, that whether the rent that arises in fully 
peopled states, originates in the manner we have described, or 
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results from the unavoidable scarcity of fertile territory, still the 
rent which we consider more natural, because regulated pro- 
portionably to what can be made from any other investment of 
capital, may be produced under any disproportion between the 
population and the produce, or any degree of external demand. 
As long as good land shall be abundant in the United States, 
compared with capital, and the science and skill of more matured 
countries continue to be applied to a virgin soil, by which a 
large amount of produce is derived with a small expenditure, 
the disposition, as well to hire as to rent land, to any but a very 
limited extent, will not, perhaps, appear: but whilst the ar- 
rangements with regard to the land, continue favourable to its 
alienation and its value is regulated solely on commercial 
principles, this state of things will indefinitely delay the ap- 
pearance of that rent which is produced from a surplus or excess, 
as we have described it ; and this, although the whole of the 
territory should be fully occupied and peopled. The high rela- 
tive returns, from particular tracts, whether originating in in- 
creased productiveness or the gradations of land, would pass 
under the appellation of profits, and the excess or surplus pro- 
duced by the greater acquired fertility of one tract compared 
with another, or arising from these gradations,* and which is 
supposed, most peculiarly, to constitute rent, would never be 
visible. The difference would be precisely of that character 
which enables some particular cultivators to obtain higher annual 
returns than others from superior management of the land, even 
when none but the richest soils have been broken up. If the 
gradations of the soil, where a high stimulus forces the addi- 
tional quantity of produce required from inferior tracts, is to 
entitle the difference, or the value of the difference, to the appel- 
lation and character of rent, why should not every saving of 
expense or increase of skill, by which a larger return is obtain- 
ed by some cultivators to what is derived by others, even in the 
early stage of agriculture, merit the same character and title? 
The payment of rent is not then a necessary condition of the 
supply of raw produce in any state of society, and its appear- 
ance and separation, generally, do not exemplify a natural 
progress. 


* We have termed the difference from the gradations or different qualities of the 
soil, a surplus or excess; but it must be understood in a different sense to that in 
which it is employed by the writers of the Ricardo school. It is not to effect a level 
of profit in agriculture, by the rise of rent on the better lands, that this difference is 
caused, but by the fall of rent on the poor soils, to enable them to be cultivated, 
with the existing and average rate of profit. There cannot, it is true, be two rates 
of profits in cultivation, as alleged by the advocates of this doctrine. There may, 
however, be two or more rates of rent 
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Whenever the separation, generally, of rent has taken place, 
its amount is settled, of course, on a mixed principle—the 
actual power of the land, whatever that is, and the existing price 
of its products. When Mr. Ricardo denies that increased ferti- 
lity will augment rent, he overlooks the first of these considera- 
tions. He attends solely to the rise of rent, which has its 
source in relative scarcity. It is disregarded, however, in his 
view of rent, that such rise is not incompatible with an augmen- 
tation of the corn rent. If, indeed, the increased quantity from 
additional fertility were thrown on the market all at once, the 
conflicting influences of increased demand and increased supply 
would be balanced, for they would necessarily counteract each 
other : the price would, of course, fallasthe supply had augment- 
ed—the tendency to a depression of the corn rent would exactly 
equal the opposite tendency to an elevation of the money rent, 
and it would remain at its former amount. But this-is never the 
case with any commodity. The additional quantity produced 
is thrown upon the market in portions successively, and never 
altogether : consequently, the price is sustained. 

It makes no essential difference as toa rise of rents, when 
they have been generally established, whether the land from 
which the additional supplies are derived, is of an uniform or of 
a different quality. The last capital applied to the soils already 
in cultivation, or to new and less productive tracts, with a dimin- 
ished return as to quantity, can never produce a rise of rent, 
unless the price has been forced up previously, so as to yield 
higher profits in agriculture than in other employments. If the 
value of the produce should merely place the cultivator on a 
level with other capitalists, there would be no surplus for rent : 
but if the price should exceed this level, and, at the same time, 
the soils in cultivation yield a quantity of produce which would 
augment this difference, then the surplus for rent would be 
determined by this excess, in addition to the other. 

The definition of rent by Mr. McCulloch, (which is in sub- 
stance that of Mr. Ricardo) “that it is nothing but the excess 
or value of the excess of the produce obtained from the best, 
above that obtained from the very worst soils in cultivation,”’* is 
defective in not noticing the excess or surplus caused by the 
higher price, (all other things being equal) of agricultural com- 
pared with commercial or manufactured produce, as well as that 
originating inthe increased productiveness of the land, and 
the saving in the costs of cultivation, by each of which circum- 


* See article, “Political Eeonomy,” in the Suppiement to the Edinburgh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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stances, a difference in the returns may be produced. But, be 
this as it may, how, we should like to be informed, cen a resort 
to a worse or more unproductive quality increase this difference, 
and increase it, moreover, in a two-fold degree? If the tenant 
on the better soils improve them, whilst the produce increases 
in price, so as to yield higher returns in cultivation, than in 
commercial and manufacturing employments, there must be an 
accession of rent on those soils, from price and quantity com- 
bined; but, if the difference is not increased in this manner, the 
landlord’s gain can only be in proportion to the relative scarcity. 
Why, if a given portion of land, No. 1, yields 100 quarters of 
corn, and an equal quantity of land, No. 2, but 90 quarters, the 
owner of No. Ll should obtain the excess or difference, equal to 
10 quarters, as corn rent, from the price being forced up, we 
can very readily conceive; but why the corn rent of No. 1 
should increase, whilst its powers of producing continue the 
same, we are totally at a loss to comprehend. 

This scale of rent, whether in reference to the gradations of 
the soil, or to the difference in the corn returns, from the appli- 
cation of equal capitals on the old land, is an attempt to apply 
a sort of mathematical sequence or progression to a subject that 
does not admit of it. It is not by such a rule, that we can 
measure the gains of landlords, so far as they depend on quan- 
tity. It is not by commencing on the second quality of soils, 
oer with the difference as to quantity produced by the application 
of equal capitals on the lands already in cultivation, and 
increasing in both corn and money rent, in the descending pro- 
gression, as this difference augments, that the law of rent, 
founded on relative fertility, is to be inferred; but it is by 
beginning at the highest degree of productiveness, and falling 
in the rent for the inferior soils, at every step in the descent, 
and rising in the rent on the better tracts, if they yield higher 
returns than the general and average rate of profit, that that 
law is to be truly deduced. As then, profits in commerce and 
manufactures will regulate profits in agriculture, where lands 
are generally occupied and under lease, so will rents on the 
superior soils, govern rents on the worst lands in cultivation, 
when they are forced for additional produce. It is to enable the 
cultivator of No. 2, to obtain the same rate of profit with the 
cultivator of No. 1, that the rent on No.2 falls, in proportion to 
its more limited powers, and from no other cause. No. 2 must, 
however, pay a rent at least equal to what this quality of land 
would yield to its owner in a natural state, or it would not be 
allowed to be cultivated. ‘The same circumstance that enables 
the most productive tracts to yield a high money rent, enables 
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the most barren soils cultivated, to pay a corn rent. It is the 
rise of price that elevates the former, but without the payment 
of the latter, cultivation could not be extended. If, therefore, 
it be admitted, that money rent, or rent which is founded on 
value and demand, cannot be a component part of price, this 
does not apply to corn rent, or rent in proportion to fertility, 
natural or acquired. 

It is invariably the case, we believe, that when considerable 
wealth has been attained by States from commerce and manu- 
factures, that profits in them will govern profits in cultivation. 
As the price of those commodities raised at the least expense, 
will regulate, in ordinary circumstances, the price of the others, 
in the same department of production, so will profits follow the 
same general law, as regards different employments. ‘Those 
branches of business that afford the greatest advantages to pro- 
ducers, can be carried on with lower profits, than those in which 
equal facilities are not to be had. Under the existing arrange- 
ments with regard to the land, in most parts of the world, capi- 
tal has been prevented from accumulating on it, whilst the 
population has been unnaturally stimulated—a system which 
has resulted in a corresponding addition to rent. If this expla- 
nation be correct, profits in commerce and manufactures, in 
countries so circumstanced, must govern profits in cultivation, 
just as on those parts of the globe where more natural arrange- 
ments prevail, and whose inhabitants enjoy superior facilities of 
production from the soil, the rate of profit, generally, will be 
regulated by what can be made by the capitalist from the land. 

Now, admitting that an unusual stimulus to cultivation from 
demand, may force the additional produce required from inferior 
soils, or those already in cultivation, but partially exhausted, it 
does not follow that such a state of the demand presents the 
natural, or even the usual circumstances. They are, on the 
contrary, such as attend an extraordinary excitement. Still the 
increased expenditure on the inferior or less productive tracts, 
is compensated in the great excess of price above what is ordi- 
narily derived. And, practically, the high price precedes, and 
never can follow extension of cultivation. It is never the effect, 
but invariably the cause of additional expenditure. Although 
it were true, therefore, that the return in quantity, from the 
inferior or less productive soils, should be smaller than from the 
superior lands, or from those already in cultivation, with the 
same or even additional expense, still the return in money, may 
allow of a considerable rise of profits and wages, as well as 
rents. 
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If we are correct in these deductions, it will not be difficult 
to decide, whether facility of production on the land, is so widely 
different from facility in manufactures, as is affirmed, not only 
by the new school of economists, but by Mr. Maithus and Mr. 
West, who presented to the world at the same time, that doctrine 
of rent, from which all the leading conclusions of the school 
alluded to, have been derived. If it be true, that the commodi- 
tics raised from the soil, are not capable of regular increase 
from improved modes of cultivation, in the same degree nearly 
as articles produced by machinery, then has agriculture one law 
to regulate its returns, and manufactures another. But we have 
endeavoured to prove that there is no just ground for the con- 
clusion, that improvements in cultivation are necessarily partial 
and vot progressive like manufactures, and that a physical law 
bounds human skill and invention more in that art which provides 
us food, than in the others that minister to our necessary wants. 
We have said that clothes and habitations are elements just as 
necessary to a proper standard of comfort, as subsistence itself. 
Mr. Low estimates that the corn wages of the English labourer 
are 56 per cent. of his whole consumption, when not over 
liberally paid.* If we make a small addition for the raw ma- 
terials necessary for clothing and lodging, we shall find that the 
demand for the produce of the soil, is but little in advance of 
that for commercial and manufactured products, taken together. 
But as the condition of the labourer improves, his scale of com- 
forts and conveniences is enlarged, and his relative expenditure 
on mere necessaries, diminishes. 

Facility of production on the land, like facility of production 
in manufactures, is dependent, therefore, on those arrangements 
which best stimulate, in all departments of industry, the inven- 
tion and efforts of producers, and on these alone. The price, 
generally, of the products of the soil, like the price of articles 
produced by machinery, will be governed, in the absence of all 
unnatural excitements, by the expense of raising that portion 
which is produced at the least cost. This is restoring the 
principle of Dr. Smith, from which Mr. Malthus was the first to 
depart, as relates to production on the land, and thus became 
himself, the cause of those heresies in the school of Ricardo, as 
to the influence of costs on prices, against which he has so 
much protested. He has, in consequence, in his “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” embarrassed himself with two conflicting 
principles, which he vainly attempts to reconcile, to wit, the 
operation of supply and demand on prices, and, consequently, 


* Present State of England, p. 229. 
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on profits, and the modified influence of an alleged necessarily 
increased expenditure in cultivation, in reducing profits. 

The idea that nature made a present in the different gra- 
dations of the soil, of a number of machines of unequal powers, 
and that, by a sort of physical necessity, resort must be had, in 
the progress of population, to those which require a greater 
quantity of labour to work them, is very plausible and striking ; 
but nothing is more common and more dangerous in these 
speculations, than to mistake metaphor for truth. It is not sus- 
ceptible of evidence, admitting there are many qualities of 
land, that man must necessarily go from the best to the worst 
of these, to obtain increased supplies from the soil. Nature has 
made a present to us of agents of unequal powers, as well as 
soils of unequal qualities. Steam is more powerful in propelling 
machinery of the same character, than wind or water. If they 
were capable of appropriation, their value would be determined 
by what they could produce, as is the case with land. The soil 
has no intrinsic worth. It derives its whole value, as the imme- 
diate source of necessary supplies, from the returns obtained by the 
influence of labour, and the agency of nature united. Admitting 
thea, the justness of the comparison, and that the best machines 
are first worked in agriculture, whilst the worst are put earliest 
in operation in manufactures, the value of land may be increased, 
if only of moderate powers, and kept up, if naturally of the 
richest description, by that union of science and skill, to which 
it is impossible to prescribe a limit, or allege with truth, that 
their influence is controlled by a physical principle or law of 
nature. 

On the whole, the attempt to show, on the part of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that land igs not subject to the laws of monopoly as rent is 
generally established in old countries, because its produce 
sells at its necessary price, or that price which is necessary to 
yield the actual supply required, must be deemed unsatisfactory. 
It would be the same thing, so far as the consumer is concerned, 
if such a demand were created as would raise the value of raw 
produce enough to admit of rent, whether that value fell to 
landlords or to those who both owned and worked the soil, with 
this difference, however, that in the latter case, a part of the 
excess arising from the high money price, would be returned to 
the land, in the form of reinvested capital, whilst, in the former, 
nearly the whole is spent unproductively. Capital is accumu- 
lated on the soil more abundantly and rapidly when large money 
returns fall into the hands of cultivators who are owners, than 
when they are divided with landlords. It would, of course, be 
the same, should both spend alike, but the circumstance of own- 
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ership makes all the difference possible in the results.* The 
saving from profit to add to capital, is a principle that is never 
weakened when the security of property is complete, and when 
the increased value given to capital, in whatever form that value 
may exist, continues with the improver instead of passing into 
the hands of others. Now, the effect of the whole of the rents 
being spent unproductively, and scarcely any part of them return- 
ed to the soil, in the shape of reinvested capital, is to cause a 
greater relative scarcity of the products of the land than would 
prevail under other arrangements. If the saving of income 
from rent to add to capital took place in agriculture, as the 
saving from profit from land, where there is no rent estab- 
lished, there could be no greater monopoly connected with rent 
than there is with the high money prices of commodities in ge- 
neral; but as the effect of the high rents which the scareity ori- 
ginates, becomes a cause in turn to aggravate that scarcity, 
there must, to this extent, be a greater transfer from the con- 
sumer to the landlord than in other instances of high money 
prices. 

In opposition to this view, it may be said, that the landlords 
expenditure encourages the industry of the manufacturmg and 
commercial classes, and, that the welfure of the society is as 
much promoted by this species of demand and consumption, as 
if their rents took any other form of expenditure. But the effect 
is, that by diverting capital from the land, a greater relative en- 
couragement is given to commerce and manufactures than to 
agriculture. It may be inferred, as a positive consequence, that 
the establishment of rents, as they exist generally in countries 
where the land is held under strict or even partial monopoly, 
postpones to a late period, if it does not preclude, those improve- 
ments on the soil which require capital equally with science 
and skill. Landlords, in general, are always more disposed to 
take the chance of an increase of their rents, from the high price 
of the products of the land, than from returning to the soil, or 
leaving in the hands of their tenants, a portion of their rents, to 
add to the quantity of produce. When they, besides, constitute 
a class possessed of political influence, the elevation of the price 
of raw produce and subsistence costs nothing but the exercise of 
their power, but to receive an accession of income from increase 
of fertility, if effeeted by their own means, they must forego pre- 
sent enjoyment, with the view to a distant return. Such motives 


* The custom of allowing long leases is a practical recognition of the truth of this 
principle. The nearer the tenure approaches to permanent possession, the greater 
the improvement of the land. 
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do not generally govern when the same results may be effected 
by an exercise of power. 

If these views are correct, they assist to determine whether, 
and to what extent, profits depend on the fertility of the land last 
taken into cultivation, or whether they are solely governed by 
the demand as compared with the supply of capital. We have 
endeavoured to show that improvements on the land may be pro- 
gressive and not partial, and that consequently the value of the 
returns may be augmented either by diminishing the expenses 
of cultivation or by increasing the quantity produced. And in 
those cases in which the supply of raw produce and subsistence 
could not be augmented as rapidly as population increased, 
without additional expenditure on the soil, the question of falling 
profits would be practically answered, if the reward of labour 
kept pace during such increased expense, with the gains of capi- 
talists and the rents of landlords. The universal } prosperity of 
labourers, as well as the high profits of capital im Great-Briiain, 
between 1793 and 1813, when more inferior soil had been broken 
up, than in any equal period of her history, decides this ques- 
tion. If it could be made to appear, that at every recurrence of 
more than usual comparative scarcity, the increase of profit 
could not proceed, proportionally, with the additional expense 
of forcing inferior land, the inference would be just, that profits 
must fall if wages rose, with every step made in this progress ; 
but it is overlooked in this theory, that the gains of the capitalist 
admit of being more than proportionally extended, from the sti- 
mulus originating in a foreign demand for commercial and ma- 
nufactured products, terminating in a correspondent demand for 
those of agriculture. It is not recollected that such an excite- 
ment produces money returns that provides a fund more than 
sufficient, not only for the payment of the additional quantity, 
but the additional price of labour, to which the capitalist is sub- 
jected in such circumstances. If these returns were no more 
than sufficient to meet the expense of the cultivation of the poor 
soils, produced by employing a greater number of labourers, the 
higher rate of wages he would be compelled to pay, if the de- 
mand for labour should exceed the supply, would leave him less 
for profit. As it is demand, therefore, that raises wages, it 
is demand that raises profits, and we may add, that raises rents, 
notwithstanding the necessity of employing more labour in cul- 
tivation, and paying for that labour at a higher price. 

Mr. Malthus has much insisted* on the ne cessity of a fall of 
profits as well as wages, to the extension of cultivation over in- 


" Principles of Political Economy, ch. iii. p. 120. 
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different soils, but we believe it never happens that such exten- 
sion takes place in this manner, but is invariably caused by the 
high money prices of raw produce.. If profits should fall it would 
lessen the inducement to an increase of expense, when there 
would be no fund to meet it. The fall of profits and additional 
expenditure are absolutely incompatible effects. But to make 
such fall indispensable to the cultivation of bad land, and to maké 
it also the consequence of that cultivation, is still more inconsist- 
ent. It is the same thing as saying, that the return im money, 
from the difficulty of finding employment for capital, must be 
first reduced to admit of additional supplies from the soil, and 
then, that the return in produce being less, compared with the 
same expenditure, than before, will be accompanied by a still 
further reduction in the rate of profit. This inconsistency re- 
sults from abandoning the principle of demand and supply, as 
regards the products of the soil, or which is the same thing, sup- 
posing the increased expense of raising the last portion of sub- 
sistence and raw materials, is the cause instead of the conse- 
quence of the price being elevated. 

With regard to the fall of money wages or the price of labour, 
on which so much stress is laid, as also necessary to the culti- 
vation of indifferent land, the heaviest portion of the expense in 
reclaiming such soils from their natural poverty, is in manure 
and not in /abour, except in some peculiar situations. Nearly 
the whole of the inferior lands of the county of Norfolk, (Eng.) 
have been brought into profitable cultivation from the applica- 
tion of composts, to obtain which, the greater part of the outlay 
has been in stock, and in what are technically termed, artificial] 
manures; instances of levelling and draining, in which labour is 
the principal ingredient of cost, constitute exceptions rather 
than the contrary. ‘There is, then, never any transfer in conse- 
quence of the fall of profits and money wages to rents, under 
any circumstances ; and, we may add, that there is never any 
transfer, as insisted on by the new school, of profits to wages, as 
the difficulty of procuring the subsistence of the labourer in- 
creases, unless the working portion of the population can sub- 
mit to no further reduction in the quantity or quality of their 
food, and no increase of physical exertion. 

The capitalist has every interest in that excess of population, 
which, while it tasks the labourer to the utmost of his bodily 
energies from the pressure of want, keeps down his money 
wages to their lowest possible limit. The landlord has an equal 
interest in the depression of his corn wages. The toils and pri- 
vations of the working classes may not always measure the 
amount of profits and the value of rents, for wages may advance 
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proportionally with both; but, in the ordinary state of things, 
the sacrifices of the labourer will very nearly determine the 
gains of landlord and capitalist, excepting, where, under a sys- 
tem of poor laws the former is compelled to refund a portion of 
his high rents in the form of rates. It would appear then, that 
the stages between a moderate and a low standard of comtort 
for the labourer are so far separated, that the point at which 
the fall of profits commences, from the pressure of the popula- 
tion against the limits of food, is scarcely if at all to be pre- 
scribed. It is impossible to say where it can be placed. The 
situation of the people of Ireland, with great natural resources 
in land, is conclusive evidence of this. But, admitting the influ- 
ence of this circumstance on the population, it is in no mstance 
a resort to inferior soils that affects profits by influencing wages. 
The cultivation of indifferent land is never forced, as we have 
endeavoured to show, except under a very high stimulus, and in 
that state of things it is great excess of value or most extraor- 
dinary money prices that rewards labourer, landlord, and capi- 
talist liberally. 

We are not disposed to deny the influence of fertility on pro- 
fits. ‘They must be limited by the capabilities of the ‘soil, sup- 
posing them fully called forth by adequate demand. But, a: 
Mr. Malthus has, himself, well observed, limitation is a different 
thing from regulation. They cannot exceed the natural or 
acquired powers of the soil, nor be depressed below them, should 
the proper stimulants be present. The land cannot support a 
greater number on the profits of stock, than, after allowing for 
the labour devoted to its cultivation, it can be made to yield in 
subsistence and raw materials ; but this does not invalidate the 
principle, that profits as well as wages depend on the great law 
of demand and supply; on the contrary, it is in strict subordina- 
tion toit. Itis the demand of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes, for the produce of the soil, that measures the value 
of the general returns obtained in agriculture, as it is the propor- 
tion of capital to population that governs the rate of wages and 
profits respectively. The principle that regulates the division 
of the produce of society between the labourer and capitalist. 
lies so open to observation, that it cannot be misunderstood. — [t 
is competition that must determine the share that falls to each 
class under every condition of things, whether rent be paid or 
not. 

The principle of the new school, therefore, by which that law 
of profits, which is founded on competition, is superseded, is 
neither true in fact, nor rational in theory. What ts gained by 
the labourer, is not necessurily lost to the capitalist, and vice 
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versa. If it were true, that population must be always exces- 
sive, compared with the demand for the produce of its labour, 
and the means of setting it to work, still, until it be shown, that 
the labourer’s wages in money, must rise as his wages in corn 
diminish, the rate of division will not be as stated. There is 
a different scale of comfort for the working population in the 
same country, at periods not very far separated, and it cannot 
be conceded, that habit is so connected with a certain and inva- 
riaple standard of necessaries for the labourer, that the rate at 
which he is recompensed in money, must be necessarily raised, 
as the rate of his reward in commodities in general is lowered. 
The division then of the whole produce between labourer and 
capitalist will, when the population increases faster than the pro- 
duce, or the converse, be adjusted by the law of competition. The 
labourer must receive fewer commodities when they exist in rela- 
tive scarcity, and a smaller sum in wages, if there are a greater 
number seeking employment, than there is demand for the 
products of capital and industry. This is agreeable to universal 
experience. But in a just theory, it is more natural to suppose 
that the demand should not be so far separated from the supply 
of provisions, as well as the commodities produced by labour 
and capital generally, than, that wages should always be en- 
croaching on profits, and, that an unavoidable action and re-action 
each on the other, should present a necessary progress. It is 
more rational to infer, that if some disturbing influence were 
not, in the division of the whole produce or its value, constantly 
varying the proper proportions—that as a greater share fell to 
the lot of the labourer, a larger quantity would be assigned to 
the capitalist. Under no circumstances, however, would we be 
entitled to reject the influence of the law of demand and 
supply. The supply might admit of being a little in advance 
of the demand for commodities, and the labour by which they 
are produced. The price or money value of both might fall 
slowly and progressively together. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that supply will not produce de- 
mand, as well as demand supply The expectation of an 
extension of demand, from increase of quantity and fall of price, 
is sufficient to stimulate producers, equally with a pre-existing 
demand. ‘The love of indolence, by which the demand may be 
suspended or lessened, or the markets not fully supplied, is not 
a stronger principle, as assumed in too many of the reasonings 
of economists, than the wish, in the majority of mankind, where 
property is well secured, to better their condition and to accu- 
mulate. Activity is, on the contrary, the overbalancing motive. 

VOL. I.—No. 1 28 
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The illustrations of the superior force of the opposite principle, 
have been necessarily drawn, in the greater number of instances, 
from those paits of the earth where, although possessed of 
great natural resources, the inhabitants have been sunk in 
slothful habits, from the absence of the stimulants that best call 
forth those resources, and the powers of human labour and 
invention. Those systems of political economy, therefore, in 
which a greater influence is ascribed to indolence, than to that 
activity, mental and physical, which is the main spring of all 
improvement, because connected with increase of enjoyment, 
the desire of possessing and transmitting property and a do- 
minion over others, must be false. The occasional recurrence 
of gluts, is a symptom of the faulty distribution of capital and 
of a disturbance in the regular exchanges of its products, and 
not a proof that man must cease to produce from the want of 
consumption, in the ordinary way. 

But those writers who are not advocates of the passion for 
expense, appear to lay too much stress on the necessity of accu- 
mulation. Whilst one class of economists seem apprehensive, 
therefore, that men will spend too freely, another appear to 
dread, that they will accumulate too fast. Both apprehensions 
we think equally unreasonable. These desires are in equi- 
librium in the conduct of the majority of men, when left to their 
natural impulses, and the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labours. There is an equal absurdity in the doctrine that 
teaches the necessity of unproductive consumption, to a balance 
between produce and expenditure, as in that which is the foun- 
dation of sumptuary enactments. 

The length to which we have extended these remarks, pre- 
cludes us from explaining the points of difference between us 
and Dr. Cooper, on the subjeet of population. We hope, how- 
ever, at no very distant period, to redeem the promise with 
which we set out, in noticing the very useful contribution he 
has made to science, by his ‘“‘ Elements of Political Economy.” 
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Art. VIIIl.—The Tenth Annual Report of the American Soctety, 
for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the United States. 
With an Appendix. Washington. Way & Gideon, 1827. 


THAT the institution of slavery is attended with some evils, 
and those not inconsiderable ones, we readily admit ; though we 
think that it is also attended with advantages which, in some 
degree, compensate for them. That the scale of evil preponde- 
rates—that, upon the whole, domestic servitude is not, with a 
view to the general circumstances of the world, the best of all 
possible institutions—even this proposition, it is not our purpose 
to controvert. 

We believe, however, that much as the subject has been dis- 
cussed, it is not yet thoroughly understood. We think that in 
the various publications unfavourable to slavery, which have 
appeared in print, the evils have been exaggerated, and the 
compensating circumstances, in a great measure, overlooked. 
We are of opinion, that on this subject, there exists and has ex- 
isted for some time past, both in this country and in England, a 
great deal of uninformed and misguided zeal ;as much, perhaps, 
as on any, that has ever employed the thoughts and pens of men; 
and, that many of those who conceive themselves to be best in- 
formed and best qualified to instruct, and who have taken the 
greatest pains to enlighten others on the subject, are grossly 
ignorant, not only of facts but of the very principles upon which 
a judgment is to be formed. And, what is most surprising of all, 
some individuals among ourselves, instead of attending to what 
passes before their own eyes and under their own observation, 
are content to take up their opinion, ready-made, from the hap- 
hazard speculations and vehement invectives of these enlight- 
ened and benevolent, though distant instructors. We believe 
also, that most or all of the schemes which have been proposed 
for the abolition of slavery, or the mitigation of its evils, are use- 
less or impracticable, or dangerous, and likely to do infinitely 
more harm than good. 

We do not, however, purpose, at present to enter at large into 
the discussion of these topics. We shall have occasion to recur 
to them, perhaps, in the course of our future labours. Our 
views in this article shall be exclusively confined to the plans 
of the Society, whose name appears at the head of it. — 

This institution has gone on from the very beginning, with 
much energy and zeal. This report announces, that its success 
ean no longer be considered as doubtful. A colony has been 
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established, which has every prospect of prosperity. The views 
of the Society enlarge, with the successful progress of their la- 
bours. The present Report announces, that an application will 
be made to Congress, during its present session, for an appro- 
priation to aid them in prosecuting their schemes ; and a late 
article in a popular Periodical Journal, which appears to be in- 
timately connected, both with the Society and the present ad- 
ministration of the government, seems to have been designed 
to make an impression on the public mind, favourable to the 
success of such an application. 

Public opinion, on the whole, appears to have been thus far 
favourable to their undertaking—decidedly so in the non-slave- 
holding states. In the slave-holding states it has been more 
divided; but even in these, the Society reckons, amongst its 
members, some of the most enlightened and distinguished of 
our citizens. 

Our own opinions, we confess, are unfavourable to the insti- 
tution, and we take this early opportunity to state some of our 
objections to it, even at the risk of doing so in rather a hasty 
and imperfect manner. They are,— 

That so long as the operations of the Society are confined 
to its avowed objects, it will be nearly or entirely useless to the 
United States at large, and utterly so to the Southern states : 

That its operations, however, are not intended to be confined 
to the objects at present avowed; and we would not lightly ex- 
pose ourselves to the dangers of an ambiguous policy : 

That the means by which the main ulterior object (the aboli- 
tion of slavery) is to be effected, so far as we are able to form 
any conjecture concerning them, are likely to prove dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the slave-holding states: 

That if this object is to be effected at any time, it naust be by 








the slave-holding states themselves; and that the interference | 


of others who have not a common interest, and will not be ex- 
posed to common dangers with them, is most seriously to be 
deprecated. 

We utterly deny the constitutional right of Congress to make 


the appropriation proposed ; and the justice and expediency of 


the measure, even if it were constitutional. 

We have no faith in power, which has a natural and necessary 
tendency to encroachment. We apprehend, that if the Gene- 
ral Government conceives itself authorized to interfere in this 
way, for remedying the evils of slavery, it may, in future, inter- 
fere by more direct and short-handed legislation on the subject ; 
and to this we should look forward as the source of all imagina- 
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ble calamity to the Southern states, and to the whole confede- 
racy. 

Although, if the operations of the Society were, in good faith, 
confined to its avowed objects, we should have little interest in 
them, and perhaps no right to find fault with them; yet, we 
have a right to complain that they have, in many respects, been 
so conducted as to be ;calculated to produce, and to have actu- 
ally produced, in some degree, a feeling of alarm and insecurity 
in one portion of our population, and of discontent and insubor- 
dination in another. 

The avowed object of the Society is to diminish the number 
of free-coloured persons in the United States, or to prevent their 
increase by encouraging and aiding their voluntary emigration 
to Africa. And some of its members seem anxious that their object 
should not be misunderstood. Mr. Clay, in his speech, asks, “‘what 
is the true nature of the evil of the existence of a portion of the 
African race in our population. It is not that there are some, but 
thatthere are so many of a different caste.”’ In another passage, 
“the object of the Society was the colonization of the free co- 
loured people, not the slaves, of the country. Voluntary in its 
institution, voluntary in its continuance, voluntary in all its 
ramifications, all its means, purposes and instruments are also 
voluntary.” , 

The Society tell us that they have established an orderly 
and prosperous colony. ‘This may be a very good thing, and 
very gratifying to a benevolent mind. The individuals who 
have established themselves in Liberia, may possibly have im- 
proved their own condition, and elevated the hopes of their pos- 
terity. But, with these considerations, we have, at present, 
nothing to do. We are considering the benefit that is to result 
from the project to the United States—i» 4 national point of 
view, as the friends of the Society are fond of expressing it. 
In this light, we ask, how are the objects of the Society to be 
considered as a national concern, so as to entitle it to the assist- 
ance of Congress, and the aid of the public funds? Particular 
neighbourhoods may, for aught we know, have been benefited, 
by getting rid of troublesome individuals; but is the Federal 
Legislature invoked, is it authorized, and was it established 
to transport vagrants ? 

Since the Society has been in operation, it has transported to 
Africa, not more than a few hundred persons. During the same 
period, according to Mr. Clay’s calculation, the increase of free 
coloured people in the United States, has been about sixty 
thousand, and of coloured persons, of all descriptions, between 
four and five hundred thousand. The simple stating of this 
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proposition, would seem to go far towards determining the 
question, as to what extent the Society is likely to be useful in 
diminishing the number of coloured persons in the United States, 
or checking their increase. But the Society allege, that the 
limited extent of their operations, has been owing to their 
limited pecuniary means, and, that they have hitherto found as 
many emigrants willing to go, as they were able to send. We 
think, however, that there are obvious and conclusive reasons 
for believing, that whatever amount of funds the Society may 
have at its disposal, its operations can never become much more 
extensive than they already are—we mean, of course, so long 
as they shall be confined to the voluntary emigration of those 
already free. Every body knows that nine-tenths of them will 
not go. We are told of the spirit of enterprise, which prompts 
men to explore and to settle new countries. But in the most 
enterprising community, it is but a small proportion of the 
population that can be thus excited. We have never, except 
in very early stages of society, heard of a whole people’s emi- 
grating en masse. A vast majority of the human race are 
essentially unenterprising, and will endure much hardship and 
misery, before they will risk a great change.* 

It may be true, that if the colony continues to prosper, the 
disposition to emigrate will increase and.spread. But the pro- 
cess will be exceedingly slow—the work of many years; and 
long before this disposition can become general, the subjects of 
this benevolent scheme, will have multiplied far beyond any 
means which the Society can ever be expected to possess, of 
transporting them. Mr. Clay supposes, that if six thousand 
could be removed annually, the numbers of the free coloured 
population would remain stationary. We do not believe, if the 
whole revenue of the United States were at the command of 
the Society, they could find two thousand recruits for the colony 
ina year, unless by tempting them with exorbitant bounties. 
We are surrounded by numbers of this class of persons, and we 
hesitate not to affirm, that so far as we are able to form a 
judgment, there is not an individual among them, of any sort of 
respectability, who could be induced to go. One family only, we 
believe, has ever gone from South-Carolina. A few recruits have 
been picked up in North-Carolina and Virginia ; none from the 
states South and Southwest of us. Speaking as to our own state, 
with respect to which, we are, of course, best informed, we know 
of no class of persons less disposed to change their place of 


* Adam Smith somewhere remarks, that after all that has been said of the levit 
and inconstancy of mankind, human creatures are, of all others, the most difficult 
to move. 
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residence. It is rarely that an individual is to be found among 
them, who will go willingly, even to the states North of us, 
where the laws seem so much more favourable to them than they 
are here; and our Legislature is troubled with importunate 
petitions, to permit the return of those, who, in an evil hour, 
have been induced to remove to that land of equal rights. We 
think it to be, in some degree, characteristic of these people, 
te cling, with the greatest fondness, to the places to which they 
have been accustomed, and to be timid and reluctant in ven- 
turing on new scenes. 

We are aware, however, that the case may be somewhat 
different in the states to the North of us. This sort of popu- 
lation is in a much better condition, and much less troublesome 
to society, in the slave-holding, and especially in the planting, 
than in the non-slave-holding states. In the first place, wages 
are higher, and the means of subsistence more easily attainable. 
In the next place, the climate is more congenial to them ; and 
lastly, and principally, the law coincides with public opinion, in 
asssigning to them an inferior and servile rank. They are ac- 
customed to their station in society, know they cannot better it, 
and are reconciled to it. In the states, where the laws put 
them on an equal footing with the white population—but the 
opinions, or what they may justly consider as the prejudices of 
the white portion of the society, present an insuperable bar to 
their taking that station—their feelings are those of men who 
have been tantalized and deluded. They are thus rendered 
more discontented and disorderly, more idle, dissolute and 
vicious, than the corresponding class of persons amongst us. This 
is notoriously the case with respect to the coloured population 
of Philadelphia. ( It is not so much inferiority of rank that 
excites a feeling of contempt on one side, or of degradation on 
the other. ‘A private soldier may be perfectly respectable in 
the station which the laws assign him, though his rank be the 
very lowest ; and so’may the peasant in Germany. To be de- 
graded by opinion, is a thousand-fold worse to the feelings of 
the individual, than to be degraded by the laws. 'To be despised 
by those with whom we conceive ourselves entitled to stand on 
a footing of equality, constitutes the very bitterness of degra- 
dation. Accordingly, we believe, that the free coloured persons 
of the South, are less contemned and more respectable than 
those of the North. 

We do not think that the free coloured population in our 
own state, or in the other slave-holding states, at all events, 
those South and West of us, in the numbers in which they exist, 
or, under our laws, are likely to exist, within any definite period 
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to which we can look forward, is any serious evil. Indeed, it 
might well be made a question, whether they do not contribute 
to our security with respect to the enslaved part of our popula- 
tion. At all events, we hold it to be utterly preposterous to ex- 
pect that their numbers will be materially diminished, or their 
increase materially checked by voluntary gmigration. So far 
from it, that, unless our laws prevented it, we are quite satisfied 
they would receive large accessions by emigration from the 
Northern states.” 

It may be convenient and desirable that Philadelphia and 
New-York should be rid of their coloured rogues and vagabonds ; 
but we cannot think it constitutional or just, that we should be 
compelled to contribute to an expense, by which we are not only 
not benefited, but as we shall endeavour to show, seriously in- 
jured. We feelthe irony severely, when we are told in the ar- 
ticle of the Periodical before alluded to, that as the Southern 
states are subjected to some hardship and inequality by the 
tariff of protection, they are, perhaps, entitled to an indemnity, 
by enabling them to get rid of their free negroes. 

In the same article, and in the speech of Mr. Clay, calcula- 
tions are made of the practicability and expense of transport- 
ing fifty-nine thousand annually, which is supposed to be equal 
to-the whole increase of the coloured population of the United 
States. But how are these persons to be obtained for transpor- 
tation? If the states should pass laws for banishing all free 
coloured persons, or transporting them, nolentes volentes, to Li- 
beria, the philanthropic members . of this Society would be 
among the first to exclaim against the hardship and injustice of 
the measure. And it seems even to us, who do not set up for 
sentimentalists in this matter, a cruelty to which we cannot yet 
reconcile ourselves. But suppose the states to pass such laws, 
a few years would rid us of the free blacks; how is the Society 


* While we were in the act of writing these lines, @ friend communicated to 
usa fact, which we consider as perfectly characteristic. Our informant, who has 
been lately in New-York, was waited upon by an intelligent young man of colour, 
whom he had formerly known in this state, and who wished to have bis opinion, 
with respect to the practicability of returning to his former master. The good na- 
tured master had taken him and his wife to the North, with a view to emancipate 
them; and, in addition to their freedom, had offered them maintenance, until he 
could learn some trade. Our friend asked him, why do you not go to Liberia? He 
replied, good God! Sir! go to Liberia! I saw two black men who had made their 
escape thence, the other day, and who described it as the most miserable place in 
the world: I had rather remain here! Our friend reminded him, that though he 
might be contented to remain with his master, yet, in the event of his master’s death, 
he knew not into whose hands he might fall. His reply was, that in respect, 
he had rather take his chance than remain where he was. Whether this young 
man’s information with respect to Liberia, was correct or not, such, certainly, is the 
belief of the free coloured people of the Southern states on the subjeet—a belief 
that will not easily be eradicated. 
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then to proceed with respect to the slaves? We do not observe 
that any calculation is made of the expense of purchasing them. 
Supposing that sixty thousand were to be purchased annually, at 
the price of two hundred dollars each, the cost would be twelve 
millions of dollars. This, added to the expense of their trans- 
portation, would be not less than fifteen or sixteen millions per 
annum. Ifthe Society had the command of funds to this ex- 
tent, their difficulties would be only beginning. If they should 
advertise to purchase those who should be sent to their agents 
in the Northern cities, they might be assured of receiving none 
but the most abandoned characters—such as, if transported, 
would insure the speedy destruction of the colony. That they 
should send agents into the slave-holding states, to inquire and 
select proper subjects, is not to be thought of. As long as the 
semblance of independence and sovereignty remains to the 
states, it is not to be supposed that they will submit to a pro- 
ceeding so dangerous to their peace and safety. 

The most plausible idea seems to be, that by the establish- 
ment of the colony, masters will be induced to emancipate their 
slaves, by sending them to Liberia. We say emancipate by 
sending them—for if they should emancipate, with a view to their 
gving voluntarily, the number of free coloured persons, instead 
of being diminished, would be greatly increased. By far the 
greater number would decline to go. But this is no less falla- 
cious. than the other views of the Society. If a passion for 
emancipation should be excited, and great numbers should be 
sent in this way, the colony would be destroyed. Unprepared 
for freedom, ignorant, half savage, nothing more could be ex- 
pected than that they should relapse into the habits of the other 
tribes of Africa. But we do not believe that this danger will 
be incurred. The instances in which masters can be thus ope- 
rated on, must, for a long time, be rare and casual. This 
would be the case, more especially in the planting States, where 
slaves are most valuable. Occasionally an individual, whose 
conscience had been alarmed by the homilies of fanatics against 
the abominable sin of holding their fellow-men im the bonds, in 
which the Divine Founder of their Religion found and left them 
without even an observation, will direct, by his last will and testa- 
nent, that his slaves shall be sent to Liberia; but this cannot be 
supposed likely to have any sensible effect in diminishing the rela- 
tive numbers of the whole body of the coloured population. We 
leave out of the question the hardship and cruelty of transport- 
ing even slaves, without consulting their inclinations. 7 

Indeed, so impracticable and inconceivable does it appear to 
us, that any material effect can be produced by voluntary emi- 
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gration, or by masters sending their slaves, without consulting 
their wishes, that we should find it difficult, on that ground alone, 
to believe that the Society contemplate no more than this.  [t 
is probable that amongst its various members there are very va- 
rious views and projects. Some of them, we know, cannot be 
suspected of meditating schemes injurious to the slave-holding 
states. Some of them are men of the highest character and 
intelligence. But we must not submit implicitly to the authority 
of the most respectable names. On this subject we cannot help 
distrusting the soundness of their conclusions. That some men- 
bers do entertain views of more extensive operations and further 
interference on the subject of slavery, no one who reads one of 
their annual reports, can, for a moment doubt. Mr. Clay, in 
the very speech to which we before referred, and while he care- 
fully disclaims such views, indirectly sanctions our opinion,when 
he asks, “ what would they who thus reproach us have done! 
If they would repress all tendency towards liberty and ultimate 
emancipation, they must do more than put down the benevolent 
efforts of this Society.” The tendency of the Society then is, to 
cause ultimate emancipation. How does this agree with the de- 
claration, that “it is not that there are some, but that there are so 
many among us,” and with the limitation of the views of the 
Society to transporting a number of free coloured persons, equal 
to their annual increase. In an able pamphlet, “‘ The Crisis,” 
published in this city during the last summer, extracts are made 
from the speeches of members of the Society, very clearly shew- 
ing that general emancipation, by some means or other, is ex- 
pected to be accomplished by the operations of the Society. 
But how? by what means? what measures are intended to 
bring about these consequences? We do suppose that most of 
the members have never very definitely answered these ques- 
tions to themselves. ‘They regard slavery as an enormous evil, 
and are anxious to keep alive excitement on the subject ; the; 
desire to be medd!ing—a generous zeal in the cause of justice 
and humanity we suppose they call it. They desire to vindicate 
the right of interference on the subject, on behalf of the non- 
slave-holding states. ‘They intend to alarm us on the evils and 
dangers of slavery, and perchance to drive us into taking some 
efficient measures for preventing them. Indeed, in various pub- 
lications, it is repeated that this is a common concern of the 
whole United States, and must be managed accordingly. What 
is meant by these expressions? Is it only meant that individuals 
and societies have a right to address themselves to the slave- 
holding states by remonstrance, expostulation and argument 
This we cannot prevent; but we have, certainly, a correspond- 
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ing right to tell them that their interference is injudicious, offi- 
cious, injurious to us, and even to the cause they desire to serve. 

But more is meant. The interference of the General Govern- 
ment is already asked, of course, on the ground, that it is a mat- 
ter which concerns the general welfare. 'Tothis purpose are the 
arguments of the friends of the Society, ‘that the present con- 
sequences of slavery—its remote effects—the mischiefs and the 
benefits attendant on any remedy, immediately concern every 
member of the confederacy. They all, therefore, have the 
same interest, though not to the same extent; and all who are 
sensible of this interest have the right, and, indeed, owe it as a 
duty to discuss every question of policy concerning it.” It is 
against these views that we do emphatically protest. ‘They are 
dangerous to us—they are dangerous to the Union. 

We cannot enter into the argument about the right of ap- 
propriating money with a view to promote the general welfare ; 
but we ask if good faith and common sense are to be utterly 
disregarded when we are construing the Constitution? Is there 
any well informed man who does not know, that in forming the 
federal compact, the slave-holding states exercised the most 
jealous care to exclude, ‘entirely, all interference of the General 
Government, with this strictly local and domestie concern, and, 
that had they not supposed they had effected that object, they 
eould never have been brought to adc pt the Constitution. By 
what captious and technical mode of construction is it, that we 
arrive at a meaning entirely different from what all parties 
know was intended to be expressed? Such an interpretation, 
however plausible, must necessarily be unsound and fraudu- 
lent. 

How is this an object appertaining to the general welfare ? 
A few states hold slaves, and some cities are annoyed by idle 
and useless free coloured persons. How is it that all the states 
have a common concern in the subject of slavery? Is it that 
we have a common character, which is exposed to a common 
opprobrium? By the same argument, Congress might be jus- 
tified in interfering in every municipal concern—in regulating 
tippling shops, or the observance of the Sabbath. Is it because 
it isa matter which concerns the common defence, and we are 
weakened and rendered less efficient for the common defence by 
the existence of slavery among us’ If so, as there is no doubt 
about the right of Congress to provide for the common defence, 
they may legislate directly on the subject. They may transport 
our slaves without consulting the slave-holding states in the 
matter. Shall we be told, that under the Constitution the Fe- 
deral Government possesses this power? If Congress may ap- 
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™ propriate money to enable the Society to transport voluntary 
emigrants, they may appropriate it to purchase; and such an 
attempt has been made. 

Our objection to the manner in which the Society conducts its 
operations, is, that such views are constantly presented. We 
are told, at one time, that they do not profess to be agitating any 
project of general emancipation. Ohno! their sole and exclu- 
sive purpose is to lessen the evils and dangers of slavery, both 
to the slave and the master. Their projects are recommended 
to the latter, because, by ridding the country of free negroes, we 
shall be relieved of a class of persons who are, most likely, to 
feel discontent, and to excite disturbances. By diminishing the 
number of coloured persons, we aretold we shall lessen the dan- 
gers of insurrection, and keep up the value of slaves as proper- 
ty. Yet, inthe speeches annually delivered, and in the various 
publications of the Society and its advocates, the horrors of 
slavery and the prospects of universal emancipation, are topics 
of perpetual recurrence. These publications are circulated with 
the utmost care in every corner of the Union. The pulpit is, 
occasionally, brought into the service. Slave-holders are at- 
tempted to be alarmed by lively pictufes of the perils of their 
situation, and the minds of others excited into a fever of zeal in 
the great cause. Slaves are not precisely taught to expect 
emancipation, to be sure, or in so many words, exhorted to in- 
surrection. ‘They are gently admonished to have a little pa- 
tience, to wait, as the Abbe Gregoire told the mulattoes of St. 
Domingo, till the reasoning aud eloquence of their friends shall 
have enlightened the understandings and awakened the humani- 
ty of their oppressors. 

We address ourselves, at present, to those who profess the 
most moderation, and who affect to regard the security of the 
master, no less than the welfare of the slave. What effect are 
these things likely to produce on the minds of the slave popu- 
lation? Donot doubt that these views come to their knowledge. 
Many of them can read. The subject, of course, is one of 
intense interest to them, and likely to be a continual theme in 
their intercourse with each other. What effect will probably 
be produced on them by these eternal tirades upon the injustice 
and horrors of slavery, and the prospects of universal emanci- 
pation. ‘They are peculiarly liable too, to misunderstand and 
exaggerate the purposes of the Society. Conceiving that there 
is Some power at work for their relief, the nature of which they 
do not accurately understand—constantly reminded that there 
are those in the world who think them the vietims of injustice, 
and who have the power to protect and relieve them—they 
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contract of course, the anxious restlessness which is the natural 
effect of anticipated good deferred. 'This effect will be pro- 
duced, though every thing else in their disposition and circum- 
stances, should be the most favourable to their contentment. 
Let a mechanic or farmer—an individual in the circumstances 
which have been supposed the most favourable to happiness, 
and as happy as any one ever was in those circumstances, be 
once persuaded that he is entitled to an estate, or that he has 
an opportunity of raising himself to a higher rank and condition, 
and he becomes at once dissatisfied with his situation, and 
therefore miserable. It is by such means as we have mentioned, 
that almost all attempts at insurrection have been instigated. 
It was the ‘Amis des Noirs’? who set on foot the insurrection 
of St. Domingo. ‘The attempt made in this city some years ago, 
was the result of the discussions on the Missouri question; and 
similar disturbances have been repeatedly got up in the West 
Indies, by the philanthropists of England. 

Let it be understood that we have no apprehension of an 
insurrection, that shall be successful to any considerable extent. 
We scorn and disavow the notion of depending on our Northern 
brethren for protection against our domestics ; and it is one of 
our subjects of complaint against the Society and their advo- 
cates, that they attempt to excite unnecessary and exaggerated 
alarm en this subject. Even if the danger existed to the extent 
they are fond of supposing, we should claim the exclusive right 
of judging of its magnitude or proximity, and of guarding 
against it. But this danger does not in fact exist. If the dis- 
proportion of slaves were much greater—if they were ten to 
one, we should have no dread of the ultimate suecess of an 
insurrection. With their habits of subordination, without arms, 
without intelligence or concert, if they should make general and 
persevering attempts of this sort, the result could only be their 
extermination. T’o your thorough-paced philanthropist, this may 
seem a consummation to be wished—next, perhaps, to the 
extermination of the whites ; but itis not to him, we at present 
address ourselves. How is it that armies (and soldiers are, to 
all intents, slaves) so seldom mutiny against their officers? It 
is easy to prate about a soldier’s sense of honor and hopes of 
distinction ; but those who understand the matter, know that, 
in general, they are discontented slaves. What was the dis- 
proportion of slaves to the free population, in Sparta, Athens, 
or Rome? Let us not be told of St. Domingo! We are not 
St. Domingo, nor do we intend to be. We know with what 
infinite difficulty, the friends of the blacks, backed by all the 
authority of the mother-country, could organise the insurrection 
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in that subordinate dependency. We flatter ourselves, that we 
are not colonies, but sovereign States—competent to protect 
ourselves against all attacks, at home or from abroad. 

We should not fear attempts at insurrection, but for the ex- 
ertions of our neighbours to let our slaves know how miserable 
they are, and how grossly their rights are violated. We believe 
they would hardly find out these things of themselves. When 
that eminent philanthropist, Santhonax, summoned the slaves 
of St. Domingo to his standard, with the promise of emanci- 
pation, he found that a large proportion of them could not be 
prevailed on to quit their masters. A slave may have his moral 
sense so misguided, (what our friends can, perhaps, hardly con- 
ceive) as to think insurrection a crime. He may be so unin- 
formed of the abstract rights of humanity, as to shrink from 
cutting the throat of a master, who had been, all his life, his 
friend and his benefactor. He may be so grovelling as to think 
that moderate labour, with the ample supply of his natural 
wants, and relief from anxiety about the future, constitutes a 
tolerable condition of existence, and be content that it shall 
never be better, being assured that it will never be worse. Such 
a one would need to be instructed of his greatest want—liberty— 
and stimulated to aspire after something better than he had yet 
conceived. 

The real evils which we fear, are, that from the ignorance 
and improvidence of these people, they may be excited to make 
rash attempts. The partial outrages that may be thus perpe- 
trated, are greatly to be deprecated. It is sufficiently painful 
to be subjected to the necessity of punishing such attempts, 
though no serious mischief may be perpetrated. We think ita 
misfortune, that we should be compelled to subject to a jealous 
police, and view with distrust and severity, those whom we are 
disposed to regard with confidence and kindness. It is no little 
grievance, that the weaker individuals among us, are harassed 
and alarmed with the terrors so industriously sought to be 
inspired. It is, with no pleasant feelings, that we see members 
of our families turn pale at observing a pamphlet of the Society 
on our tables. 

Two periodical journals have been set on foot, exclusively 
devoted to the subject of slavery ; one of them under the direction 
of the Colonization Society ; the avowed object of the other is to 
examine the laws of the several States, in relation to slaves, and 
to shew how inadequate these laws are for their protection. 
The authors of these journals, intersperse with their discussions, 
a good many anecdotes, to shew the odious character of 
slavery. Are they incapabie of comprehending, that where 
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the condition of slavery exists at all, the security of slaves must 
necessarily depend not on laws, but manners? The laws may 
provide restraints on gross and flagrant cruelty, and we believe 
the laws of all the slave-holding states do so; but they cannot 
secure them against minor severities. If you take away the 
power of discretionary punishment altogether, they are no longer 
slaves; they will soon set the master’s power at defiance, and 
be transformed into insurgents and out-laws. Ifthe discretionary 
power of punishment be not altogether taken away, but it be 
only attempted to restrain its abuses, their condition will be 
rendered worse. Such laws may be always evaded, and the 
slave will certainly suffer for it, whenever the master conceives 
that positive enactments vexatiously interfere with his conduct 
in regard to him. It would be just as absurd to attempt to 
extend complete protection to all those whom the relations of 
society put in the power of others—to guard wives from ill- 
treatment by their husbands, children by their parents, or 
apprentices and school-boys by their masters. We are perfectly 
satisfied, that the condition of slaves would be much worse than 
it is, if the so much talked of privilege, of bearing testimony 
against the whites, were granted to them; and this, in a great 
degree, because the white man’s situation in relation to them 
would be rendered utterly intolerable. 

We may be answered, that these considerations serve to shew 
more strongly, the evils inseparable from slavery. Be it so! 
That is not what we are now considering. What we ask, is, 
that your attacks shall be avowedly directed to their real 
object. 

There are many intelligent and liberal minded men, among 
our brethren of the non-slave-holding states, to whom, perhaps, 
we ought to render acknowledgments for the favourable senti- 
ments they have expressed on our behalf. But we think, that 
if an appeal were made to them, they would say that their’s are 
not the popular sentiments in their several states; and, that by 
a large proportion of their population, we are regarded as a sort 
of criminals and oppressors, on whom no suffering or punishment 
could be undeservedly inflicted. We have heard the wish passion- 
ately avowed, that every slave should destroy his master. And 
yet we are to be persuaded, that to the people of these states, 
we ought to commit the management of this all-important 
concern ! 

In the article of the Periodical Journal, to which we 
have referred, it is said that any plan of abolishing slavery, or 
essentially mitigating its evils, must, to be effectual, have the 
co-operation of the slave-holding states. But it is apparent that 
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these states never can, or will co-operate in plans originating 
elsewhere. The true—almost the only security for good govern- 
ment and free laws, is, that those who make the hawe are to be 
affected by them, and have a common interest with those who 
are to be governed. On this subject, we say to the North, we 
cannot admit your right of interference. We fear no danger 
but from you. This is the evil which now presses on our 
thoughts. We cannot trust the regulation of this subject, sO 
vitally important to us, to those who have not a common interest 
with us. Legislate wisely or unwisely, prudently or rashly, 
honestly or dishonestly, it touches not you; while we have all, 
every thing, that men hold dear, or sacred, or valuable, involved 
in the issue of your measures. 





The extraordinary debate in Congress upon the claim of Marigny 
D’Auterive, having reached us just as this article was going to the 
press, we think it necessary to be more explicit upon this subject, than 
we have been in the text. Whatever may be the opinions or the feelings 
of others whose situation is different, we, who live on the Southern side 
of the Potomac, do, by no means, hold ourselves responsible to them for 
the institutions which have been handed down to us from our fathers. 
It was our intention, as it is always our desire, to have avoided every 
thing like a controversial or an irritated tone upon this subject. We 
have no wish to be the aggressors in a contest, which, come when it 
may, must infallibly engender the bellorum interneciva odid. But we 
must be allowed to express our deep regret, to see affairs wear such an 
aspect as they seem to be already assuming in certain quarters. The 
debate upon Mr. Livingston’s resolution, whatever may be its immediate 
issue, has conjured up a spirit, which those who first stirred that por- 
tentous matter, may find it hereafter difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
lay. We do not know what others feel—we take it, however, that in 
this state, at least, there is a perfect unanimity on the subject—but we 
will answer for ourselves, that none of the disagreeable and irritating 
topics, that have, for a few years past, been agitated in Congress in 
such rapid succession, have done as much mischief, as may spring from 
the discussion that has arisen out of this trifling claim. Mr. Randolph’s 
way of putting the case, we venture to say, was exactly that, which 
every Southron, from the Capitol to the Mississippi, most heartily ap- 
proved. We would not even plead to the jurisdiction—there is but one 
eourse to be adopted whenever such a subject shall, either directly or 
incidentally, be made a matter of serious consideration, much more be 
decided by a majority of Congress. 

When we speak of the evils of domestic servitude, we speak mainly 
with a view to the principles of political economy. We have in another 
article (No. VII.) noticed it as an apparent anomaly, that in the fertile 
states of the South, slave labour is not only profitable, but for some 
purposes, indispensable. We have no doubt, however, that this is not 
generally the case. As much as has been said of the mgid and even 
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cruel discipline of the task-master, it is not to be compared with that of 
necessity. A man discharged from all concern about his future situ- 
ation in life, will never be brought to labour so hard, or so much, or to 
live upon so little, or to be so careful of his implements, his clothing, &c. 
by the exaggerated terrors of arbitrary punishment, as he would be 
under other circumstances, by the prospect of such evils as threaten the 
operatives of England every day and every moment of their lives. 

It is for these reasons, that slave-labour is profitable ouly where the 
article raised, sells at a price somewhat ngher than those articles which 
may be produced every where, and are every where of first necessity. 
“ The planting of sugar and tobacco,” says Adam Smith, “ can afford 
the expense of slave cultivation. The raising of corn, it seems, in the 
present times, cannot. In the English Colonies, of which the principal 
produce is corn, the far greater part of the work is done by freemen. 
The late resolution of the Quakers in Pensylvania, to set at liberty all 
their negro slaves, may satisfy us that their number cannot be very 
great. Had they made any considerable part of their property, such a 
resolution could never have been agreed to. In our Sugar Colonies, on 
the contrary, the whole work is done by slaves, and in our Tobaceo 
Colonies, a very great part of it,” &e. 

Asto the abstract question, whether slavery is consistent with the law 
of nature, with humanity and with justice, we repeat, that it is not our 
purpose to go at large into it on the present occasion. The Christian 
religion, we conceive, to have nothing to do with the matter, except, 
indeed, that the total silence of its Divine Author upon this subject, and 
the positive injunction of obedience upon bondmen, in the midst of the 
sternest, the harshest, and the most indiscriminate system of servitude 
that ever existed,* seem to make the inference inevitable, that He con- 
sidered the institution as altogether a matter of political expediency. 
Grotius, who had some pretensions to humanity, and was withal, not 
altogether ignorant of the law of nature, and the principles of the 
Christian faith, maintains distinctly, that slavery is not contrary to 
natural right. His view of the matter may be worth presenting to the 
reader. Est autem servitus perfecta que perpetuas operas debet pro 
alimentis et aliis, que vite necessitas exigit ; que res si ita aceipiatur in 
terminis naturalibus, nihil habet in se nimi acerbitatis: Nam perpetua 
ista obligatio compensatur perpetua alimentorum certitudine, quam sepe 
non habeat, qui diurnas operas locant, &c. de J. B. et P. 1. ii. c. 5. § 27-2. 
See also, |. ili. ¢. 7. §1. where speaking of the saying of the civilians, 
that the Jus Gentium did not in this respect coincide with the law of 
nature, he affirms, that it can mean nothing more than that servitude 
could not exist, citra factum humanum aut primevo nature statu, &e. 

The remark, that the obligation on the part of the master, to afford 
a perpetual subsistence to the slave, whether he be able to earn it or not, 
for the obligation of perpetual service, seems entitled to some weight. 


* In Sicily, one of the granaries of the Roman Empire, Florus tells us that the 
slaves worked in chains. Terra frugum ferax, et Eager pe suburbana pro- 
vincia, latifundiis civiam Romanorum tenebatur. ic ad cultum agri frequentia 
ergastula, catenatique cultores materiam bello prebuere. Lib. iii. c. 19. 
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What are the operatives of England, or any other very populous country, 
even in health and an ordinarily prosperous state of business, but slaves? 
How much free will is left them? But the moment they cease to be 
able to get or to do work, their bondage becomes complete and hope- 
less. A parish pauper is, to all intents and purposes, a slave, and the 
overseers of the poor have powers and duties, that fully entitle them to 
be classed in the same category with the vilified and detested race of 
West-Indian overseers. Indeed, as every very prosperous manufac- 
turing country must be, we think, a very populous one, pauperism or 
slavery is an incident inseparable from the accumulation of great wealth 
in that way. Villenage in gross disappeared in England upwards of 
two centuries ago, and since that time, it seems, the air of that fortunate 
island is too pure to be breathed by a bondman. Yet we are at a loss 
to perceive the difference, in any essential particular, between the 
inmates of a parish work-house, and those even of a Roman Ergas- 
tulum.* Malthus is right. Accumulation of capital, as we have re- 
marked, can seldom exist without a redundant population, and this 
latter is the source of every evil under the sun. It is, however, the 
price which rich countries pay for their envied superiority; and the 
same wealth which reduces the rate of interest, makes a poor’s rate 
necessary, and the poor man a slave. 

The following remarks of the Abbé de Mably, (Droit Public de 
Europe, c. xi. § 3) would scarcely have been expected from one of the 
greatest champions of political reform, and the philosophical freedom 
or rather libertinism of the day, that France had to boast of during the 
last century. 

“It has been supposed that I proposed to violate the laws of nature, 
by proposing to establish the use of slaves in Europe: but are not these 
holy laws violated in states, where some citizens possess every thing, 
and others nothing. I beg to remark, that the liberty which every 
European thinks he enjoys, is nothing more than the power of occa- 
sionally breaking his chains, in order to get himself a new master. 
Necessity makes him a slave; and his case is the more lamentable, 
inasmuch as nobody provides for his subsistence. It is mendicity that 
degrades men, and that is inevitable in every country that does not set 
bounds to the cupidity and the fortunes of its citizens. It is an insult 
upon common sense to pretend, that every man is free in a country, 
where one citizen employs another citizen to serve him, and condemné 


him to the vilest, the most laborious, and the most disgusting occu- 
pations.” 


* Except the Statutes against the Papists, it is difficult to imagine any thing more 
harsh and barbarous, than the English Poor Laws. 
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Art. [X.—Report on the Geology of North-Carolina, conducted 
under the direction of the Board of Agriculture. By Denison 
Olmsted, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of North-Carolina. Part I. Nov. 1624.—Part II. Nov. 
1825. Raleigh. Gales & Son. 


THE inhabitants of the Southern states have been, from the 
first settlement of their country, devoted to the pursuits of agri- 
culture. ‘The earth was the bounteous parent which furnished 
them with subsistence and enjoyment, with the realities of to-day 
and the hopes of to-morrow ; but it was from her surface and 
her soil that they derived these blessings. In some districts, a 
little remote from the ocean, and locally known as the “ middle 
country,” covered with almost interminable forests of pine, the 
early settlers intermingled the habits and avocations of pastoral 
life; but the increasing population soon encroached upon the 
space required for the profitable management of wild stock, and 
the inhabitants became exclusively agricultural. No arts were 
cultivated but those which were connected with their habitual 
occupations. No sciences studied but those which were allied to 
their favourite pursuits. The fertility of a great portion of their 
soil, and the comparative value of the articles which their cli- 
mate enabled them to produce, encouraged this exclusive ad- 
herence to one object ; and the wealth of the waters, and the 
hidden treasures of the earth were abandoned to waste and to 
neglect, or reserved for the benefit of future generations. 

Years are producing some changes. The still increasing po- 
pulation of the country has brought into cultivation all the 
more fertile soils, and the declining value of the most important 
of our staples has diminished the facility with which compe- 
tence, if not wealth, was formerly acquired. The attention of 
many has latterly been directed to the discovery of new resour- 
ces, of new means of subsistence, and, if possible, of profitable 
employment. Science, also, has been extending her influence 
over a people long engrossed by the simplest and most fascinat- 
ing of all occupations. Literary curiosity and enterprise have 
been awakened, and numbers have hecome solicitous to explore, 
ortohave explored, the rocky or earthy substratum of our Southern 
soil, some, to indulge in scientific researches, but many more, 
to ascertain what resources the mineral kingdom, in our coun- 
try, could furnish for the uses of domestic life, or the facilities of 


commercial intercourse. 
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Views of this nature produced the Reports which we have 
placed at the head of this article. The Board of Agriculture of 
the State of North-Carolina, in the application of some small 
appropriation made by the Legislature of that State, appointed 
Mr. Olmsted, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the 
University of North-Carolina, to make a geological survey of 
the State, expressing, at the same time, a wish that he should 
“direct his attention chiefly to such objects as were of practical 
utility, that he should search out and describe whatever substan- 
ces the mineral kingdom affords within our State, which either 
are or may be rendered subservient to the arts and purposes of 
life, and that he should not only point out where these substances 
may be found, but also give such an account of them as may 
diffuse more generally the knowledge of their uses and their 
value in relation either to domestic convenience and economy or to 
commercial enterprise.”” Under these instructions, with very limit- 
ed means and time restricted and curtailed by paramount du- 
ties, Professor Olmsted collected the information contained in 
his valuable Reports. 

As the researches of this gentleman were of necessity di- 
rected to particular objects rather than to general views; as 
his excursions were made at different times and in different di- 
rections, when the vacations in the University permitted him to be 
absent ; and as his observations were reported in detail at the close 
of each journey, it may not be useless to make some preliminary 
remarks, which may serve to connect the detached portions of 
his Reports. | 

North-Carolina, when geologically considered, is composed of 
three distinct belts of very unequal breadth, traversing the State 
from north-east to south-west, in a direction almost exactly pa- 
rallel to the shores of the ocean. 

From the sea-coast to the falls of the rivers, the country is 
composed of a continued series of tertiary formations, differing 
from each other in composition, and probably in their relative 
antiquity, but containing many of the mineral productions which 
are usually found in soils or rocks of this age, and characterised 
by most of the fossils which distinguish the more modern strata. 
This belt is bordered along the ocean and the margins of the 
rivers by a more recent alluvium, too inconsiderable, however, 
to claim, at present, much notice, or to detain us in the brief 
outline we are endeavouring to sketch. 

The breadth of this tertiary district is probably about ninety 
miles, and its western limit, extending from Halifax near the 
borders of Virginia to the neighbourhood of Cheraw, in South- 
Carolina, forms, to the eye or on the surface, a sinuous line, 
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which departs, however, very little from a direct course. The 
primitive rocks, as you ascend the rivers, first appear at their 
falis, and ifa line were drawn from river to river, traversing at 
its lowest rapid or fall each stream, this line would probably 
markthereal boundary between the tertiary and granitic regions, 
and in its direction, be, perhaps, exactly parallel to the Atlantic 
coast. On the ridges between the rivers, the primitive rocks 
are covered, for a few miles, with some portions of the tertiary 
formations, whence arises that sinuous or irregular outline to 
which we have just alluded. 

From the falls of the rivers, the second geological division of 
North-Carolina, extends to the summit of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. ‘This great division, exceeding in breadth two hundred 
miles, and extending across the State from Virginia to South- 
Carolina, may be considered as strictly granitic. For boulders 
or veins, or beds of granite or gneiss, or sienite, every where 
occur, even where they do not become the sole apparent rocks. 
But on, and in this primitive foundation, have been deposited 
beds and veins of other substances, independent or distinct for- 
mations, if it were now permitted to use the language of the old 
Wernerians, scattered over the surface in detached though some- 
times in immense masses—and imbedded in, or intermingled 
with these rocks, are found many of those minerals which are 
collected to adorn and enrich the cabinets of science, as well as 
to aid the improvements, and promote the welfare of civilized 
man. 

The third geological division of this State extends from the 
summit line of the Alleghany mountains to the summit of the 
Baid.and ron mountains, which form the western boundary of 
the State, and comprehendsa wide and fertile though broken val- 
ley inclosed within these limits. 

This district ts altogether composed of the transition rocks 
of Werner. The limestone, the grey wacke, the schist, the 
red sandstone, all belong to that ancient series. And, although 
occasionally some fragments, or boulders, or summits of primi- 
tive rocks appear amidst the superincumbent strata, yet the 
predominant mass belongs always tothe transition order. Fre- 
quently, the line of demarcation is so accurately distinguished, 
that while the rocks on one slope of the mountains, are all 
primitive, on the other, we find ourselves surrounded by masses, 
filled with the impressions and reliquiz of organised bodies. 

The researches ot Professor Olmsted were principally directed 
to the second—the largest, perhaps tle most important, and 
certainly the most interesting of these geological districts. We 
shall not, however, follow him in bis separate excursions, but 
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attempt to methodize his observations in the order in which we 
have arranged these divisions, beginning with the tertiary for- 
mations along the sea-coast. We are aware, that there are many 
blanks in this surv ey which we have not the means to fill, many 
omissions, perhaps inaccuracies, even in those portions which 
have been most sedulously examined, that must be left for 
future observers to supply or to correct. We can only hope to 
furnish such an outline as may induce others to complete this 
picture, or to excite so much interest as may urge some of the 
citizens of North-Carolina, or tempt foreigners to examine, 
thoroughly and accurately, one of the richest mineral districts 
in the United States. 

The examinations which were made of the tertiary rocks were 
principally on a line across the centre of this maritime district— 
a-line which appears to offer a very correct view of the nature 
and general arrangement of the strata. Commencing at Cape 
Lookout and passing from Beaufort to Newbern, then ascending 
the Neuse to the neighbourhood of Raleigh, exploring the banks 
of the river, and where practicable, the adjacent ridges, the 
following general distribution of soils and rocks were observed: 

The drift sands at Cape Lookout, and on the adjacent coast, 
near Beaufort, are evidently, in their present condition, of re- 
cent formation, assuming their aspect from the united influence 
of the winds, and the waves of the ocean. ‘They form long low 
ridges, separated by narrow wet vallies, and until they are shel- 
tered by a covering of shrubs and trees, changing, in some de- 
gree, their figure, with every heavy gale that sweeps along the 
coast. They are intermingled with the fragments of marine 
animals, and with shells, resembling altogether the present in- 
habitants of the contiguous ocean. But they cover, at a very 
small depth, an older soil, and the remains of a more ancient 


race. 


“The opening of the new canal between Clubfoot and Harlow creeks, 
forming a water communication between Newbern and the ocean, by 
way of Beaufort, affords an opportunity to examine the upper strata of 
this district, and discloses to view a specimen of the curious fossil re- 
mains of animals with which this region is stored. These excavations 
expose a depth of sixteen feet for a distance of three miles, through a 
tract that is nearly a dead level, and they penetrate through the foliow- 
ing horizontal strata. 

ist. A black mould, such as is usually found in the eastern swamps, 
eapable of producing corn and wheat in the greatest luxuriance. 

2nd. Potter’s clay, of a yellowish-brown colour. 

3d. A thin layer of sand, full of sea-shells and the remains of land 
animals, particularly of the mammoth or fossilelephant. Along with a 
profusion of shells, in perfect. preservation, there are not unfrequently 
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thrown out, huge teeth, vertebree and skeletons, more or less entire, of a 
gigantic race of animals, which, no doubt, were buried here by that 
great catastrophe which also shut out the ocean far eastward of its ori- 
ginal borders. Conch shells, scallops and clams are the most common 
varieties of shells, and they correspond both in kind and appearance 
with the marine aggregates accumulated on the sandy beach near Cape 
Lookout. ‘The clam shells, however, are frequently of a larger size 
than those met with at present. 

4th. A soft, deep blue clay, which is sometimes in contact with the 
potter’s clay (number 2) though it is frequently separated from it by the 
layer of sand (number 3). The inhabitants assert, that this blue mud 
corresponds in its character precisely with that which is now found in 
the bed of the adjacent ocean.’”-—Rep. No. 2. p. 88. 


We have frequently made attempts to discover the real con- 
nection between the alluvial and tertiary formations on our coast ; 
to ascertain if there had been a gradual transition from the older 
to the more recent soils, if some races or species of animals had 
insensibly disappeared, while new forms arose to occupy their 
places, whether any strata could be discovered in which the dif- 
ferent races were promiscuously intermingled, or vestiges which 
would mark the approaching extinction of one series, and the 
gradual appearance of another ; whether, in fact, there had been 
a continued succession of varied forms of organised beings, or 
distinct creations, separated by strong and abrupt lines of demar- 
cation, exhibiting on either side different species, if not differ- 
ent tribes of beings. 

The fossil teeth, the vertebra, the skeletons of land animals 
found in excavating the Beaufort Canal, on the very verge of the 
ocean, all belong to extinct species, and indicate an antiquity 
beyond that of the races which now inhabit the adjacent shores. 
It will remain for accurate observation to determine whether any 
of the species of shells are really similar to those of the now 
living tribes. Specimens of the shell rock, which we have seen, 
from the shores of Cape Hatteras, appeared to us to belong 
distinctly to the tertiary formations. If we reason from analogy, 
from the examinations which have been made in an adjoining 
state, we shall conclude that the Beaufort canal must have 
passed through some portion at least of tertiary rocks. In exca- 
vating the Santee canal in South-Carolina, similar vestiges of 
quadrupeds were discovered, but then all of the zoological 
remains belonged to extinct species. On the contrary, on ex- 
amining the Winyaw and Santee canal, which, in one place, 
at the depth of sixteen or eighteen feet, traversed a bed which 
contained many shells, all of them appeared to be exactly 
similar to those of the adjacent ocean. In excavating a well 
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within the limits of the city of Charleston, which at the depth of 
eighteen feet, passed through a stratum of mud, in which shells 
were thickly imbedded—out of sixty-six species which were 
noticed, fifty-six were ascertained to belong to species now 
living in the contiguous waters, six belonged to species unknown 
to us, perhaps, undescribed, and four had been mentioned by 


‘Say, among fossils discovered in the tertiary rocks of Mary land. 


It would thus appear probable, that along the coast of South- 
Carolina, the alluvial belt is wider than at Cape Lookout; 
whilst at, and to the South of St. Augustine, the tertiary rocks, 
as at Cape Hatteras, are washed by the waves of the ocean. 

Further observations, and from persons acquainted with com- 
parative anatomy and mineral conchology, and more ample 
collections of our native fossils, are still wanting to enable us to 
trace the connexion of the alluvial with the tertiary rocks. In 
crossing the tertiary strata, we know that the vestiges of the 
now existing species are soon lost. If it should be ascertained 
that every stratum in this district, contains its peculiar and 
appropriate fossils, their extent and the order of their super- 
position may be determined with as much accuracy, as those 
of the Paris basin. 

We will, however, return to our author, and reserve some 
further observations, until we terminate his review of this 
district. 


“In ascending the Neuse towards Newbern, the banks generally 
appear low, but occasional bluffs present themselves. The most con- 
spicuous bank, which I had an opportunity of inspecting, occurs at 
Johnson’s Point, four and a half miles below Newbern, on the South- 
side of the river. This contains an extensive deposit of marine shells, 
more or less decayed, and blended with clay, constituting that valuable 


species of manure, shell-imarl. The bed occupies a space of about five 


feet above low water mark, and consists of a vast collection of marine 
substances, among which are scallops, oysters, clams, conchs, 
corals and madrepores. Immediately above the shells, is a thin layer of 
clay, exhibiting prints of shells only, the shells themselves having ap- 
parently mouldered away. Above the clay, the remainder of the bank, 
about fifteen feet, is occupied by sand. 

“Similar banks of shell-marl occur in various parts of the district 
under review, and one is found on the Tar river, above Tarborough, near 
the borders of the upper country. Extensive and rich banks of shells 
are also met with near the river Trent, in Jones county. In some 
instances, these fossil shells are of a size much greater than those exist- 
ing at present in the neighbouring seas. Thus, at the place last men 
tioned, oyster-shells are frequently met with a foot or more in length. 
Rep. No. 2, p 89. 

" The first bed of limestone that I observed in proceeding westward 
from Newbern, crosses the road about four miles from the town; and 
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from this place to Bass’s Ferry, eight miles above Waynesborough ; and, 
therefore, almost to the western limits of the low country, limestone 
rocks, in a constant series, occupy the bed of the Neuse, in parallel 
ranges, running north-east and south-west, and corresponding there- 
fore with the geological formations of the other parts of the state. These 
rocks agree in containing various organic remains, principally of sea- 
shells, and variable proportions of silex or sand. Their external aspect, 
however, is various, and those appear to be more siliceous, which are 
nearest to the ocean.” 

“On the Trent, six miles west of Newbern, may be obtained a good 
view of the first ridge of limestone before mentioned, where the rock 
has been quarried for use. It makes its appearance on the left bank 
of the river, near its bed, and fifteen feet below the surface of the 
ground. It has béen traced a mile up and down the river, and extends 
to an unknown depth, lying in horizontal masses. This limestone con- 
sists almost entirely of small convex concretions, irregularly aggregated, 
and forming numerous cavities. The peculiar forms of these con- 
cretions make them resemble the moulds of shells, no longer preserving 
their organic character, but now united with silex into a rock. The 
cavities contain more or less water, which holds a portion of the lime 
suspended, so that there exudes from the rock, when first removed from 
its bed, a liquid resembling milk. The colour of the stone when first 
quarried, is a bluish green, and its hardness is not much greater than 
that of ordinary limestone ; but on exposure to the air, it becomes brown, 
and hard enough to fire with steel.” p. 92, 

“In the north-western corner of Jones county, on the dividing 
ridge between the Neuse and the Trent, is a deposit of hard, dark- 
coloured limestone, containing small oyster-shells imbedded. Shark’s 
teeth also occur very abundantly in this limestone, sometimes pene- 
trating the rock, and sometimes scattered loosely among the seams. I 
find this to be a purer limestone than any of the low country that I have 
examined, containing about 93 per cent, of lime. The masses of rock 
lie in a horizontal position, very near the surface of the ground, and, 
consequently, are quarried with great facility.” p. 95. 

“In company with the limestone, at this place, is an extensive and 
valuable deposit of stone marl, It appears in very large rounded 
masses, occupying the bed and banks of a creek. It is soft and friable, 
of a dull, yellowish hue, contains a few small scallop shells, and re- 
sembles certain earthy sandstones. The circumstance which chiefly 
distinguishes it from limestone, and determines it to be a true marl, is 
its property of falling to pieces in water. Also lumps, when exposed to 
the weather a few days, in winter especially, crumble into a soft 
powder.”’ p. 94. 


Much of this portion of the Report, as addressed to an Agri- 
cultural Society, is occupied with discussions on the nature of 
marls, and their importance as a manure. We shall insert 
what may be considered as a summary of these observations, 
because applicable to a great extent of country in the United 
States, and then continue our extracts. 

VOL. I.—NO. 3 31 
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“ The soils of the district under review, are of the kind which would 
be deemed susceptible of great improvement by the application of this 
substance, not only on account of its supplying calcareous matter to 
earth, naturally deficient in it, but also on account of its yielding a 
portion of finely divided clay to a soil, naturally far too siliceous.” 
Rep. No. 2, p. 94. 

“ Near the dividing line between Lenoir and Wayne, on the Souti- 
side of the river, 1 observed at the depth of ten feet, a layer of very fine 
white sand. It has a beautiful appearance, consisting chiefly of minute 
grains of rock chrystal. It compares very nearly with the sand imported 
from Demarara, and used extensively at the Boston glass-works, for the 
manufacture of white flint-glass, and is, probably, of a similar quality 
to the Lynn sand used in England for the same purppse.”’ p. 95. 


In the eastern part of the county of Wayne, is a high ridge of land, 
(the Sarpony Hills) extending along the south-side of the river for seve- 
ral miles, and dividing the waters of this river from those which pursue 
a longer course to the Cape-Fear. These hills are covered with large 
round blocks of a fine stone-marl, beneath which, at the bed of the 
river, lies a formation of limestone, of the description called by mineral- 
ogists, oolitic limestone—different in its appearance from all other beds 
which occur on this river. It crosses the river in a north-east and 
south-west direction, and affords every indication of being one of 
those general formations which traverse the whole state. 

** The most favourable view of these rocks occurs at Mr. Griswold’s, 
on the bank of the river, nine miles below Waynesborough, where a 
bluff of ninety feet high exposes them fully to inspection. Thirty feet 
above the limestone in the side of the hill, the blocks of marl above 
mentioned, make their appearance. It is of a close texture, nearly or 
quite destitute of shells and other organic remains, and does not, like 
the stone-mar!l of Jones county, fall to pieces on exposure to the weather. 
It is of a lively grey colour, and when first removed from the bed, it is 
so soft as to be e: asily cut with a knife or sawn into blocks; but on be- 
coming quite dry, it grows hard and firm, and assumes every appear- 
ance of a most elegant building stone, closely resembling the Bath stone 
of England, and appears to be. equally well fitted in texture, colour and 
beauty, for the finest purposes of architecture.” Rep. No. 2, p. 96. 


“‘ Near the mouth of Falling creek, in the county of Wayne, we meet 
with the most western bed of limestone that has hitherto been observed 
on the Neuse. It differs from all those before described, in complexion, 
and is more earthy in its texture, and apparently inferior for lime to 
some of the others. It is also distinguished by containing organic 
remains resembling worms. [Serpuke?] _ At the same place, a ridge of 
ferruginous san dstone, of very coarse texture, crosses the river, and 
strews the neighbouring banks with its fragments.’’ p. 99. 


One other production we shall notice in this interesting 
district. 


‘Seven miles below Waynesborough, the north bank of the river 
affords the best view that I could obtain of that singular deposit of cop- 
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peras, which abounds for the distance of more than one hundred miles 
along the banks of this river. The different strata of sands and clays 
exhibited at Spring Bank, afford a favourable opportunity for viewing the 
general structure of the country.* About twelve feet above the bed of 
the river, the eye meets with a layer of green sand, embracing a black 
charry substance, which on examination, is found to be fossil wood in 
the state of coarse coal. Here may be found, by digging, the trunks, 
branches and barks of trees, forming a kind of subterraneous forest. In 
company with this stratum, is found the copperas, more or less mixed 
with sand, from which it is easily separated by lixiviation.” p. 98. 

Such are the rocks and beds which occurred even in a hasty 
examination of this remarkable district ; a tract of country, of 
great extent, nearly level, and composed of those tertiary strata 
which traverse not only North-Carolina, but all of the maritime 
districts south of the Hudson. This geological division of the 
United States presents co our observation one of the most exten- 
sive, continuous, unbroken formations on the surface of the globe. 
[It commences in New-Jersey, and passing along the sea-coast 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Caro- 
lina and Georgia, occupies the promontory of Florida, while one 
branch turning to the west, passes to the Mississippi—and, al- 
though we speak not from positive information, we have reason 
to believe, that this division bends along the gulph of Mexico, 
and only terminates at Yucatan, in the Republic of Central 
America. Even omitting the country beyond the Mississippi, 
. Y . . r " I 
it can be traced, whether we proceed from New-Jersey to that 
Father of Rivers, or tothe promon‘ory of Florida for more than 
a thousand miles, with a breadth varying from sixty to two hun- 
dred. It is, also, in all probability, one of the richest deposits 
of animal remains that exists, and when carefully explored, will 
add hundreds, if not thousands to the present catalogue of lost 
species. ‘The identity of the fossils in different portions of this 
district of country has not yet been altogether proven, neither is 

* The strata are as follow : 
1. Sands of a light colour and different degrees of fineness, : - 10 feet. 
2. Coarse ochrey red sand, - “Se ® ess ee 1 foot. 
3. Lignite, sometimes in large trunks, sometimes alternating in their ? 12 feet. 

layers, with green sand, Ser ‘ 

interspersed through No. 3, is the copperas intimately mixed with the green sand 
and lignite. The lignite is, in some instances, perfectly charred, exactly resembling 
charcoal; sometimes it is only partially charred, exhibiting the remains of trees very 
perfectly. We uncovered a trunk for five feet, which was in a state of complete 
preservation, having the bark entire and unbroken. The diameter was twelve 
inches by six, and its figure, therefore, ellipsoidal, a circumstance which is common 
to all the lignite I have seen. ‘This mass was horizontal, resting on its broader side, 
and coincident with the general range of strata (viz. north-east and south-west.) It 
burns readily on the fire. Fragments hich are scattered over the surface become 
petrified, the vegetable matter being replaced by silex. In this collection, were also 
fragments of fine chlorite slate, containing octaedral iron, than which, nothing could 
be a greater stranger in this region 
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an absolute identity to be expected. On no extensive coast, 
particularly if it traverses many parallels of latitude, are the 
inhabitants identical, although co-existent. If, for example, 
any catastrophe were suddenly to occur which should cover the 
coasts of even South-Carolina, Georgia and Florida, with some 
marly substance, capable of preserving uninjured the organised 
bodies that now exist, it will be obvious to all who are acquainted 
with the inhabitants of our shores, how widely different would 
be the fossils that this newly formed bed would exhibit—what 
different species, if not genera, would be found at the extremi- 
ties of this stratum. How few instances, in fact, would occur, 
in which the species around Charleston, though contempora- 
neous would be identical with those at Cape Sable, or even at 
Cape Canaveral. 

Yet, even the superficial examinations which have been made, 
disclose a striking affinity between the fossils of this extended 
district. The Fusus 4-costatus, the Venus difformis of Say, 
of Maryland, have both been found near Vance’s Ferry, on the 
Santee in South-Carolina. Our Pectens are closely allied, if not 
the same, and the Ostrea gigas of the Mississippi has also, judg- 
ing from the description, been found in this state. One other 
fact we will mention before we close this digression. Ofall the 
fossils hitherto found in the middle districts of South-Carolina, 
for of this state we speak with more certain knowledge, no 
one resembles, exactly, the species now living on our shores, 
while we have specimens resembling, perfectly, some which 
still exist in the West-Indies, as the Pecten nodosus and some 
species of Area. We have also moulds of Cones, of which genus 
no species inhabits the North-American coast in so high a lati- 
tude as 33. These reliques of ancient days are calculated to 
excite a strong suspicion, that in those days the temperature of 
our shores and oceans was higher than at the present time, while 
nothing exists which can connect, decisively, the inhabitants of 
the more ancient of our tertiary formations to the beings of the 
present age. 

In order to obtain a knowledge of the comparative age and 
the superposition of these rocks, much accurate observation is 
still wanting. It is not only necessary that the fossils should be 
earefully collected and described, but those of each bed or each 
particular soil should be kept apart and compared with the fossils 
in the other beds, and in similar strata in the adjoining states. 
It is only from extensive comparisons of this nature, that gencra! 
and satisfactory conclusions can be derived. ‘The beds of plas- 
tic clay, of marl, of marsh mud, of sand, may each be found to 
have its peculiar fossils; and even in the various beds of lime- 
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stone and marl, there are strong indications of distinct and suc- 
cessive formations. As yet, no stratum containing the remains 
of animals inhabiting fresh water, has been found interposed 
between the different soils of this tertiary land. The bones of 
the quadrupeds which have hitherto been discovered, have either 
been intermingled with fragments of marine shells, or have been 
found deposited immediately on the beds in which marine substan- 
ces and reliquiz are interspersed. Nothing has yet been done which 
van aid us in arranging the series of rocks and soils in this great 
formation. 

While many of the substances have been found in this district, 
which usually accompany tertiary rocks, some have not yet been 
discovered, which would amply repay our researches—amber 
and jet may be mentioned as articles of curiosity rather than of 
value; they have occurred in New-Jersey and Maryland, but 
have not yet been noticed in North-Carolina. Gypsum, however, 
generally abounds in similar geological districts, and it is in this 
belt of country that the Southern States must hope for the dis- 
covery of this valuable substance. Among primitive rocks, it 
may occur accidentally, but amidst the tertiary, it must be ex- 
pected almost as a constituent part of the series. Coal also, 
although not of the best quality, is frequently found amidst the 
older beds of the tertiary strata, and from the great abundance 
of lignite noticed in North-Carolina, strong expectations may 
rationally be formed, that at a greater depth than.we have yet 
penetrated, beds of bituminous coal may be discovered. 

If to this district, nature has been apparently unkind: if she 
has covered a great portion of its surface with coarse and arid 
sands, and inflicted on its soil the curse of temporary sterility, 
she has, in some measure, compensated the evil by the mex- 
haustible beds of mar] and soapy clay, of almost every descrip- 
tion and quality, which she has amassed under the soil. She 
has given to man the appropriate remedy.* In many places, 

* We have seen, in this point of view, with great satisfactionand interest, the 
operations now in progress on the state road over the sand hills, afew miles below 
Granby, South-Carolina. The facility with which clay is obtained from the sides 
of every hill, and its efficacy in changing the texture of the soil, must strike, we think, 
every observer. We have stated in a preceding article, (see p. 58) the constitu- 
ent parts of a good soil. Lime is wanting in the immediate situation to which 
we allude; but when we recollect that the limestone and mar! of the tertiary dis- 
tricts is scattered over a belt forty to eighty miles wide, adjoining or underlaying the 
poorest district in the three Southern States, it is obvious, that nothing but canals 
or rail roads, or some cheap mode of transportation is wanting to enable our far- 
mers or planters to supply this deficiency in their soils, and to expose that sur- 
face to the action of manures, and the influence of the atmosphere, on which they 
have been found to produce the most beneficial effect. We may also add,that if 
the limestone of this district is too much intermingled with siliceous or argillace- 
ous particles for the uses of the architect, even as a cement, itis, perhaps, so much 
the better prepared for the purposes of agriculture. 
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even among the most unpromising, effects, almost magical, we 
believe, might be produced, by scattering freely the subsoil of 
the hills over their surface, and permitting the elements to form 
new combinations, and a new basis for vegetable life. 

The GRANITIC DisTRICT of North-Carolina commences at the 
western limit of the tertiary formation, and extends to the sum- 
mit of the Alleghany mountains. It forms an undulating and 
gradually ascending slope, hilly, but with only three or four 
of those hills aspiring to the rank of mountains, or becoming, 
excepting in one central spot near the Narrows of the Yadkin, 
precipitous, rugged, and exhibiting the outline of a mountainous 
region. The greater portion of its surface waves gently and 
moderately, or becomes perfectly level. Even along the very 
base of the Alleghany mountains is found an extensive plain, 
which, viewed from the Chesnut hills to the east, resembles an 
immense basin, and is to the eye so deceptive, that in its northern 
portion it has received the popular denomination of the “ Hol- 
lows of the Yadkin,” while the streams which traverse its sur- 
face shew, at once, its elevation and its inclination. 

‘The junction of the primitive with the tertiary rocks has not 
yet been determined. We know not whether the granitic strata 
or masses descend from the falls of the rivers gradually, though 
at a great depth, tothe ocean, and form an immense base, on 
which the tertiary rocks repose, or whether the older rock ter- 
minates abruptly, forming a wall, against which all the subor- 
dinate strata rest. It is certain, however, that the primitive 
rocks never appear in the maritime district, nor do they break 
out any where along the margin of the ocean. 

The primitive rocks, which first appear at the falls of the 
rivers, are almost invariably granitic; occasionally, they are 
intermingled with gneiss, and, in a few spots, contain epidote, 
and form the protogyne of the French geologists. In some 
places in North-Carolina, along the eastern border of this cen- 
tral division, the boulders of granite, scattered over the surface, 
contain coarse crystals of feldspar, so imbedded, as to give e the 
whole mass a porphyritic appearance. 

A line drawn from Halifax on the Roanoke to Cheraw in 
South-Carolina, will give, with sufficient exactness, the eastern, 
or more correctly, the south-eastern limit of the granitic region. 
Most of the subordinate beds in the granite run parallel ‘with 
that line; perhaps their direction would be more accurately 
marked if we should give to these parallel lines a slight cur- 
vatu. 2 corresponding to that of the sea-coast. 

Within a few miles, after we pass the limit of this belt, we 
hegin to perceive mica slate, succeeded by primitive slate, and 
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this, probably, is covered by those beds of other rocks, which 
form a remarkable feature in the geology of this portion of 
North-Carolina. 

The first of these great beds, as we enter on this district from 
the east, is the sandstone formation. If we were disposed to 
indulge in speculative opinions, we might suppose that this bed, 
and perhaps the slate which succeeds it, are remnants of a tran- 
sition series of rocks, of which the superficial covering has, ina 
long course of ages, been borne away by the steady operation of 
time, and the base alone remains, resting on the more ancient 
strata. The sandstone first appears at Oxford in Greenville 
county, and passing to the east of Chapel Hill, enters South- 
Carolina a little to the west of Sneedsborough. The breadth 
varies from eight to eighteen miles, and may be considered as 
averaging about twelve. Although in the north-east, this rock 
appears to terminate at Oxford, Professor Olmsted remarks, 
we believe correctly, that from an entire similarity in the rocks, 
as well as from a coincidence in the range, he has no doubt, 
that the North-Carolina sandstone, as well as that of the coal 
basin near Richmond, Virginia, belongs to that long and narrow 
formation which Mr. McClure has traced for four hundred miles 
from the Connecticut river to the Rappahannock. (Rep. No. 1. 
p. [8). We know not how far this bed extends to the south- 
west, but it is not improbable that the sandstone of Columbia, 
South-Carolina, and Augusta, Georgia, belong to the same for- 
mation, although in its southern progress it may have gradually 
approached to the eastern limit of the granite. If this should 
be the case, it would be a remarkable exemplification of that 
extent and regularity of the mineral formations in the United 
States, which has led Mr. McClure to consider this country as 
the best elementary geological school in the world. Here would 
be a formation not exceeding the average breadth of ten or 
twelve miles, extending seven or eight hundred miles, and pro- 
bably bounded on each side, through its whole course, by the 
same strata. 

This rock, independent of its value as a material for building, 
for mill and grindstones, (and from the inferior beds or strata, 
these have all been obtained of an excellent quality) is very im- 
portant from its geological connexion with coal. 

The existence of coal beds, in this formation, near Richmond, 
Virginia, has long been known. The Virginia coal beds have 
already been traced for sixty or seventy miles. In North-Ca- 
rolina, one bed of good coal, just to the north of Deep river, has 
once been used. This bed, however, was only one foot thick, 
and was, therefore, only employed when it was found contigu- 
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ous to the surface. No experiments by boring, we believe, were 
made to ascertain whether, as in almost all coal-fields, other 
beds might not occur beneath, alternating, as usual, with beds 
of sandstone, slate, and limestone. This is an important inquiry, 
worthy even of public consideration, if public interference were 
necessary, for, in the present state of science and the arts, it 
would seem as if the comparative wealth of nations will become, 
in a great measure, dependent on the supply of fuel which the 
earth itself, and not the forests on its surface, may furnish. In 
the coal beds of Virginia, a shaft has already been sunk to the 
depth of three hundred and fifty-feet, and, in England, beds are 
wrought at much greater depths beneath the surface. 


** With regard to the extent of this coal mine, (observes our author) 
[ have no means of judging with much certainty. On the road from 
Salem to Fayetteville, by way of Tyson’s Mill on the Deep river, the 
traveller crosses a number of ridges of that shelly kind of black slate, 
which is the accompaniment of the coal, and may be considered as a 
symptom of it, wherever it occurs.” Rep. No. 1. p. 19. 


It may be remarked, as a circumstance of some importance, 
as connectéd with this coal, that a great quantity of argillaceous 
iron ore exists in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Before, in our survey, we continue on to the west, we will 
pause and consider some detached and comparatively small 
mineral veins or beds, which are found between this sandstone 
and the eastern border of the granite. Of these the plumbago 
of Wake may be considered the most important. 


“This great deposit of black lead lies a little westward of Raleigh. 
The whole formation consists of a great number of parallel beds, varying 
in width from a few inches to twenty feet. They lie in mica slate, and 
occur throughout a space not less than three-fourths of a mile wide, 
and ten miles long. ‘To this extent, | have myself observed it, but a 
land surveyor informed me that he had followed it eighteen miles. J 
have no reason to suppose, that the limits of the plumbago have, as yet, 
been accurately defined. I have never read of any mine of plumbago, 
which can compare in extent with this, but have reason to believe, that 
it is the largest mine on record.” Rep. No. 1. p. 4. 


To this it may be added, that the mineral itself is of a very 
superior quality, and can be obtained in large masses, unmixed 
with any foreign ingredient. 

In Wake county, exist also, very fine beds of serpentine and 
soapstone. 


“* Both of these rocks occur in great abundance, and of a very good 
quality, a little north of the black lead formation, and within twelve 
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miles of Raleigh. Serpentine is by no means an uncommon mineral, 
but it is not often found so beautiful as at the foregoing locality. It 
exactly resembles the fine variety found in Anglesea, as described by 
Bakewell. Fine soapstones are abundant in Wake, Orange and Ran- 
dolph, and several other localities will be noticed in their places,” 
Rep. No. 1. pp. 10-11. 


One of the most prominent and interesting features of the 
geology of North-Carolina is, what has been termed the great 
slate formation. Comparing Mr. Olmsted’s two reports, the 
following may be considered as its location and extent. 


“Parallel with the freestone and coal formation, and partially in 
contact with it, on the west, lies the great slate formation of North-Caro- 
lina. It extends across the state from north-east to south-west. It 
occupies the eastern half of the county of Person, this being its least 
breadth. It grows much wider in the central parts of the state, but 
begins to contract its breadth again on the south. It covers more or 
less of the counties of Person, Orange, Chatham, Randolph, Mont- 
gomery, Cabarras, Anson and Mecklenburg. Its, breadth is generally 
about twenty miles. At Chapel-Hill, or a little south of this place, the 
slate formation comes in contact with the sand stone, and continues in 
conjunction with it, quite into South-Carolina. The rocks consist 
principally of parallel ranges of clay slate, in perpendicular slabs. A 
range of sloping hills, with rounded summits, presenting a graceful and 
pleasing outline, that extend from Person through Hillsborough, and 
southwardly through Randolph, to the Narrows of the Yadkin, is made 
up almost entirely of these beds of slate. 

“ The slates of this district are of various complexions. The pre- 
dominant colour is a yellowish grey, but we may often find within a short 
space, shades of yellow, green, blue and black. The dark varieties, 
however, are not as common as is usual in so extensive a slate for- 
mation. 

“This region is extremely instructive and interesting to the mineral- 
ogist, as it affords a great variety of minerals, many of which are of 
uncommon elegance.” Rep. No. 1. p. 23—No. 2. p. 105. 


In the second “ Report,” Professor Olmsted enumerates, in 
a note, such of these mineral species and varieties as have al- 
ready been noticed. We shall give a condensed view of his in- 
teresting table, continuing afterwards, our extracts and obser- 
vations on those which are most important. 

The species which have been discovered, in this formation, 
are—I. Argillite, eight varieties; among which are, Roofing 
Slate, in Person and Hillsborough; Porcellanite, in Anson ; 
Aluminous Slate, in Hillsborough. 2. Chlorite. 3. Greenstone. 
4. Porphyry, green, with crystals of yellow Felspar, a handsome 
variety on the river Eno, near Hillsborough. 5. Novaculite. 
6. Petrosilex. 7. Hornstone. 8. Siliceous Slate. 9. Tale, 
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of many varieties, some of which are very handsome. 10. Stea- 
tite. 11. Sienite. 12. Quartz, of many varieties. 13. Sul- 
phate of Barytes. 14. Carbonate of Lime, but very rare. 15. 
Epidote. 16. Tremolite. 17. Pyroxene. 18. Amphibole. 
19. Breccias. 20. Serpentine. 21. Clays and Ochres, of many 
kinds. 22. Iron, eight varieties. 23. Manganese. 24. Cop- 
per. 20. Arsenic. 26. Gold. 

Of most of these mineral species, many varieties are men- 
tioned ; we have noticed only those which are most interesting. 
On some of the substances themselves, we shall add a few re- 
marks. 

Novaculite—the hone or whetstone slate (as Professor Olm- 
sted terms it) is found in the greatest abundance in various parts 
of the slate formation. In Orange, in Chatham, in Randolph, 
and in other counties. The best varieties appear to exist in 
chlorite slate; though varying in quality, they are, generally, 
very fine. ‘‘ The excellence of the hones obtained at McCau- 
ley’s quarry, says Mr. Olmsted, is attested by this fact, that our 
carpenters lay aside for them the best Turkey hones of the mar- 
ket.’’* 

Iron is found in abundance in many parts of this formation, 
but we shall bring together the notices of this important and 
widely diffused mineral, when we speak of the western portion 
of this geological district. 

The circumstance, however, which, within a few years, has 
given particular interest to the mineralogy of North-Carolina, 
is the discovery of the extensive diffusion of gold in the district 
now under our consideration. 

It was supposed, a few years ago, that gold could only be 
found in an alluvial soil, along the margins of many streams, 
particularly on the branches of Rocky river, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Yadkin; and, that this auriferous alluvium was alto- 
gether confined to the slate formation, which we are now notic- 
ing. Recent discoveries, however, have corrected both of 
these, and given to the auriferous region an extent, a charac- 


* In corroboration of this statement, we may mention that an old friend of ours, 
who, for a great many years has, as an engraver, been engaged in the use of tools, 
and who is particularly exact and careful of his instruments, has often assured me, 
that the very best hone he ever used or saw came from North-Carolina, and was 
given him by a stranger passing through this city. Yet, so little has the attention 
of our Southrons been directed to such objects, it was never in his power to learn 
where this hone had been quarried, nor in what direction he could apply for infor- 
mation. Whilst Charleston has been supplied with coarse and inferior hones from 
Canada, New-York, Vermont and Connecticut; from the north and the west, the 
very existence of these quarries in an adjoining State, was, until we saw these 
Reports, considered proble:natical, and it has never been possible to obtain in this 
city, even a fragment sufficient for a mineralogical specimen. 
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ter and an importance, beyond all former calculation. Instead of 
being limited to the low, narrow valleys along creeks and rivu- 
lets, gold has been found in the soils of the hills; and, in some 
instances, increasing in abundance asthe excavations have deep- 
ened. It has been found in veins of quartz, traversing the slate 
or granite; and, within a short time, in veins of iron-ore in the 
granitic portion of Mecklenberg. ‘These latter facts lead strongly 
to the persuasion, that the gold of North-Carolina was origi- 
nally deposited or formed in veins traversing the rocky strata 
ofthis portion of that state ; and, that the lumps and fine parti- 
cles of this metal, which are now found in the alluvial soil, are 
only that portion which, on the disintegration of the veins, ha: 
been borne along by descending waters. 

Within the last twelve months, beds of auriferous earth have 
been discovered in Lancaster and Spartanburgh districts in 
South-Carolina ; discoveries that extend very much the boun- 
daries of this formation. Even if we confine ourselves to 
North-Carolina, we shall find the extent of surface sprinkled 
with this most precious of all intermixtures, not inconsiderable. 
From the neighbourhood of Greensborough, Guilford county, to 
the south line of Mecklenberg, the distance is scarcely less than 
one hundred miles, and a transverse line, commencing eight or 
ten miles to the northwest of Charlotte, and extending to 
Wadesborough, must be forty miles; even supposing the outline 
to be irregular, the area will, we suspect, prove considerably 
more than two thousand square miles, at which it is estimated 
by Mr. Olmsted. 

The first discovery of gold in North-Carolina, was, as often 
happens in the history of mines, the result of accident.* The 
report of this discovery caused many researches to be made in 
the neighbourhood, and it was soon ascertained that gold could 
be found in the sands of almost every stream, over a considera- 
ble tract of country. While every one, however, was searchmg 
for lumps or for veins of solid gold, ‘the fine particles mingled 


* A young lad, a son of Mr. Reed, shooting, with a bow and arrows at fish, in 
Meadow creek, struck a lump of gold, which, from the description given of it, must 
have weighed several ounces. Attracted by its lustre, he picked it up and carried 
ithome. His father, not more skilled in metals than the son, yet, thinking it might 
be valuable, wrapt it up, and put it away in one of the crevices of his rude habita- 
tion. Between the logs of his coarse dwelling it remained for three years, but bu- 
siness then accidentally calling Reed to Raleigh, his wife persuaded him to take 
that “lump of shining staff” with him, and see if any one at Raleigh could tell him 
what itwas. Reed applied in that town toa silversmith, who, as he said, gave him 
some trifle ($3) for it, but honestly told him it was gold, and very ae : 

Reed’s discovery gave him much embarrassment. He was a Hessian by birth, 
one of the soldiers, we believe, whom the British brought over to this country in 
our Revolutionary war; honest. but unlearned. He became uneasy lest his neigh- 
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with the soil, were deemed unworthy of notice. From this 
cause, after a few desultory efforts, the spirit of adventure and 
research abated, and it is only within a few years, that, encour- 
aged either by the success of those who persevered, or by the 
discovery of some new and rich mines, as they are termed, pub- 
lhe attention has been again directed to this object. 

The search for gold is attended with many difficulties. The 
high intrinsic value of the metal tempts to concealment, and the 
purity in which it is found, requiring no process to reduce or to 
refine it, renders concealment easy to the labourers. Hence, 
the proprietors of the land complain, that whether the workmen 
they employ be white or black, the proportion they receive is 
very small, and many have been discouraged from engaging in 
this pursuit, by the unpleasantness of the task of superintending 
a business which requires so much vigilance, and is accompanied 
with so much cause for perpetual suspicion. The fine dust, which 
can be separated only by repeated washings and amalgamation, 
seems, alone, to be securely within the power of those who may 
be considered as proprietors of the soil. Experience may teach 
them some useful lessons. The processes, at present, employ- 
ed for separating the gold dust, are very insufficient: the earth 
in which it is contained is washed in semicylindrical troughs, 
the lighter particles are thrown over the sides by the constant 
agitation of the vessel; but it is obvious to all who have seen 
them, that much gold must pass‘over also, and this is rendered 
certain by the gold which has been, in many instances, obtained 
from earth that had been already washed. 

We have mentioned, that in almost any part of this district. 
gold, in greater or less abundance, may be found at or near the 
surface of the ground. 


“Its true bed, however, is a thin stratum of gravel enclosed in « 
dense mud, usually of a pale blue colour, but sometimes yellow. On 
rising grounds, exposed to be washed by rains, this stratum frequently) 
appears at the surface; but in bottoms, where the alluvial earth has 
been accumulated by the same agent, it is found to the depth of eight 
feet ; where no cause operates to alter its original depth, this appears 


bours might suspect and ape him, as for illicit practices, if he should acquire 
1s 


sudden wealth. When his apprehensions became known they were soon relieved. 
and a small association was made up, consisting of Colonel Ffyfer, of Concord, 
Mr. Love, a preacher in the neighbourhood, and a brother-in-law of Reed’s, whose 
name we have forgotten. These three were to find labourers, and dig for metal 
allowing Reed one fourth of the ore they should obtain. The work, however, was 
prosecuted very feebly, although their success might, apparently, have justified great 
exertions. In the first three or four years, several lumps of gold were found, wort! 
from three hundred to a thousand dollars, and one piece was said to have exceeded 
the value of five thousand; yet, labourers were only employed for four or five months 
in the year, and no regular system seems to have been adopted in their operations 
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to be about three feet below the surface. Rocky river, and its small 
tributaries, which cut through this stratum have hitherto proved the 
most fruitful localities of the precious metal.”* Rep. No. L. p. 33. 


The principal mines are three—the Anson Mine, Reed’s 
Mine, and Parker’s Mine. 


*“ The Anson mine is situated in the county of the same name, on 
the waters of Richardson’s creek, a branch of Rocky river. This locality 
was discovered only two years since by a “Gold Hunter,” one of an 
order of people that begin already to be accounted a distinct race. A 
little rivulet winds from north to south, between two gently sloping hills 
that converge towards the south. On each side of the stream is a level 
space, forming an extended bed, which, during the wet seasons of the 
year, is covered by it, but was dry at the time of my visit. On digging 
from three to six feet into this bottom, we came to that peculiar stratum 
of gravel and tenacious blue or yellow clay, which is at once recognised 
as the residence of the gold. The stream itself usually gives the first 
indication of the richness of the bed through which it passes, by dis- 
closing large pieces of the precious metal, shining among its pebbles 
and sands. Such was the hint afforded to the discoverer of the Anson 
mine. Unusually large pieces were found by those who first examined 
this place, calculated to inspire the highest hopes. On inquiry, it was 
ascertained that some of the lands were not held by a good title, and 
parcels of it were immediately entered. It has since been a subject of 
constant litigation, which has retarded the working of the mine. 

“ Reed’s mine in Cabarras, is the one which was first wrought, and at 
this place, indeed, were obtained the first specimens of gold that were 
found in the country. It occupies the bed of Meadow creek, a branch 
likewise of Rocky river. It exhibits a level between two hillocks, which 
rise on either side of the creck, aflording a space between from fifty to 


* While this article was passing through the press, we received Silliman’s valuable 
“Journal of Science and Arts,” forJanuary, 1828, containing an interesting account 
of the gold mines in North-Carolina, by Charles E. Rothe—and a paper on the 
character and origin of the low country of North-Carolina, by Professor LE. Mitchell. 
We have only time to express our regret, that they did not reach us sooner. Mr. 
Rothe’s researches tend to confirm the opinion expressed in this article. that the 
gold in this district was originally depastied to veins. About the causes which par- 
tially disclosed the contents of these veins, we shall not here dispute. On the alluvial 
deposit, Mr. Rothe makes the following accurate remark, calculated to explain the 
origin of that peculiar stratum in the alluvial soils in which gold is usually ets 

“The gold found in alluvial spots, in the ranges of the first formation, is, most 
generally, deposited in a soil partly composed of red oxyd of iron, and magnetic 
ironsand. This bed or layer containing the metal, is nothing else than a mass of 
the vein, decomposed and scattered over a greater or less surface. The proof of 
this is, first, that we discover the gold only in this peculiar layer, while we find it 
neither above nor below it; and, secondly, the gold we here find, is like the gold 
found in the veins.” p. 206. 

We are gratified to perceive by these articles, that although Professor Olmsted 
has discontinued his labours in North-Carolina, inquiries on this important subject, 
have not been suspended. We wish the new labourers great success. At the same 
time, we ardently hope that the spirit will extend to that great and rich district, 
which adjoins North-Carolina on her northern limit; and, which has hitherto been se 
little explored. 
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one hundred yards in breadth. ‘This space has been nearly all dug 
over, and it exhibits at present, numerous small pits, surrounded with 
piles of rubbish, for the distance of a quarter of a mile up and down the 
stream.” 

“ The first glance is sufficient to convince the spectator, that the 
business of searching for gold, is conducted under numerous disadyan- 
tages, without the least regard to system, and with very little aid from 
mechanical contrivances. The process is as follows: During the dry 
season, when the greatest part of the level above described is ‘left bare, 
and the creek shrinks to a small rivulet, the workman selects a spot at 
random, and commences digging a pit with his spade and mattock. At 
first, he penetrates through three or four feet of dark coloured mud, full 
of stones in angular fragments. At this depth, he meets with that 
peculiar stratum of gravel and tenacious blue earth, which he recog- 
nises as the matrix of the gold. If the mud be very dense and tenacious, 
he accounts it a good sign; and if stains or streaks of yellow oecasion- 
ally appear on the blue mud, it is a favourable symptom. Sometimes 
he penetrates through a stratum of manganese—a black shelly substance 
which the workmen call “ Cinders.” This he regards also as a favour- 
able omen. Having arrived at the proper stratum, which is only a few 
inches thick, he removes it with a spade into the cradle.” Rep. No. 1. 
p- 34. 

’ “ Parker’s mine is situated four miles south of the Yadkin, in Mont- 
gomery. The soil is snuff-coloured and ferruginous, and is richly im- 
pregnated with gold. The principal excavations have been made on 
the banks of a small rivulet, that runs north into the Yadkin, where the 
auriferous stratum occurs at a depth varying from three to six feet. 
Recently the earth for washing, has been transported to this stream from 
a cultivated field, fifty or sixty feet above it. The circumstances re- 
marked at this place, are so similar to those of Reed’s mine, already 
rehearsed, as not to require a more particular recital.”” Rep. No. 1. p. 39. 


Barringer’s mine is one that has recently been opened. 


“The discovery of a very rich vein in quartz, among the slate rocks 
at Barringer’s mine, in Montgomery, is generally known. From Charles 
Fisher, Esq. of Salisbury, I Te arn, ‘that at this place, the metal occurs in 
several distinct situations, being partly i in veins of quartz, partly in the 
dense blue mud, which accompanies it at most of the other mines. From 
the same authority it appears, that gold, amounting to not less than ten 
thousand dollars, was obtained from the above mentioned great vein 
alone.” Rep. No. 2. p. 110. 


The mine near Long creek, in Mecklenburg county, is a still 
more recent discovery, and deserves to be noticed for some of 
its geological peculiarities. It is, we belive, the most western 
deposit that has been discovered in North-Carolina; and, instead 
of being along the streams or in the valiies, it is on the summit 
of the ridge, betwee *n some of the small creeks that fall into the 
Catawba. Excavations are made here in the earth, and at the 
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depth of eighteen feet, to which the proprietors had dug, in the 
spring of 1827—the soil was much more auriferous than near 
the surface. It is in this neighbourhood, that gold has been 
found, interspersed in an ore of iron; and, we believe, small 
pieces have been found adhering to the surface of boulders of 
granite. Many inquiries have been made, and many conjec- 
tures formed, as to the origin of gold in this district. It is 
probable, that it is an original formation in the country it now 
occupies. The veins of quartz and slate, of iron, perhaps, also 
of copper, and other substances containing gold, have been 
scattered, in greater or lesser abundance, over this district. 
During the perpetual disintegration of the rocks, near the sur- 
face of the earth, the lighter particles have been washed away, 
while the gold, by its specific gravity, has been retained near its 
original location, and the soil has become comparatively more 
rich in its metallic treasure, as from the exposure of the surface 
in vallies, or on the declivities of hills, to the action of water, a 
greater portion of its lighter particles have been borne towards 
the ocean. 

Before we finally leave this slate formation, we will advert to 
one circumstance, interesting and important both to agriculture 
and geology. It has long been known, that a belt of very fer- 
tile land, comparatively narrow, traverses the three Southern 
states. Weare not accurately informed, either of its northern 
or its southern limit. It is generally distinguished by its deep 
red or chocolate colured soil, and by its great fertility, injured 
only by a texture rather too adhesive, and, therefore, disposed 
to cake or harden in dry seasons. It would be desirable to know 
whether this soil is intimately connected with the composition 
of the subjacent rocks, and whether the same formation accom- 
panies the same soil through all of the adjoining states. As far as 
North-Carolina is concerned, Mr. Olmsted appears to consider 
this belt of land as indicative of the slate formation. While 
discussing another topic, he remarks— 


“That the superficial covering which conceals most of the rocks of 
the middle sections of North-Carolina, has resulted from the decom- 
position of the rocks themselves, and has not been transported from 
abroad, is further evident from the correspondence observable between, 
the soils of particular districts, and the earth, which we see actually re- 
sulting from the decomposition of the rocks in the vicinity. ‘Thus, over 
those shelly granite rocks before mentioned, we find a soil of coarse 
sand, which is generally sterile, and over the slate formation, we find a 
stiff red clay, very similar to that which we observe incrusting those 
rocks of the districts, which are now in the progress of decomposition. 
The “red land” and the “ grey land” of Orange county, are well defined 
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sections, corresponding with distinct geological formations ; the former 
covering the great slate formation, the latter covering granite and sand- 
stone.” Rep. No. 2. p. 140. 


If these observations should be found correct, and we have 
many reasons to rely on their accuracy, they would tend 
strongly to corroborate the opinion, that the deep and _pro- 
ductive soil which covers the rocky crust of our globe, has been 
produced by the slow, the gradual, but unceasing decomposition 
of the rocks themselves, that the depth of this soil has depended 
on the comparative cohesion of the particles of each rock, and 
the fertility in a great measure, on the hature and proportions 
of the constituent substances. 

When we pass the slate formation, the primitive rocks again 
rise to the surface, and continue to the ridge of the mountains. 
Of the primitive rocks, the most abundant are granite, particu- 
larly sienitic granite, which abounds in this portion of the dis- 
trict, and mica slate. Gneiss is found, but not in equal abun- 
dance, nor well characterized. In these rocks, many subordi- 
nate beds are found, but none traversing the country like the. 
sandstone and slate formations that we have just reviewed. 

Of the granite, almost every variety used in architecture, can 
be found, and the localities of fine varieties, are so numerous, as 
scarcely to require specification. The mica slate, as usual, is 
more rich in mineral and metallic veins, than the granite. 


** It has appeared to the writer (says Mr. Olmsted) to be a general 
fact, that whenever a limited section of mica slate occurs in a narrow 
strip, in a region generally composed of rocks of a different nature, it is 
found to be the repository of something valuable.”—Rep. No. 2. p. 117. 


The most important mineral which nature has presented to 
North-Carolina, not, perhaps, excepting the deposit of geld with 
which so much of her soil has been sprinkled, is the iron which 
has been so profusely scattered over her surface. Beds or veins 
of iron-ore are so much intermingled with every formation, that 
we have reserved them for one general notice on the subject. 

In the tertiary district, ‘bog ore occurs in great quantities in 
various places, and is constantly forming; and, although in it- 
self a poor ore of iron, containing not more than 30 per cent. of 
metal, by the aid of the limestones of the same district, these 
ores may be so easily worked, as possibly to prove as economical 
in the manufacture of iron, as far richer ores, when wrought with- 
out such an auxiliary.” 

In Johnston and Nash, near the eastern limit of the granitic 
region, beds of iron ore—(brown iron stone, hydrate of iron?) are 
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found between strata of mica slate and blue slate, extending for 
many miles. ‘These beds have once been wrought, and from 
their vicinity to the limestones of the tertiary district, may again 
become objects of successful enterprise. 

In Person and Caswell, beds of iron ore have been discovered 
of considerable extent, and of a valuable quality, much of it con- 
sisting of the specular oxyd of iron; but the want of limestone 
in these districts has prevented the ore from being used. In 
Chatham and Randolph, brown hematite exists in great abun- 
dance, and in the latter county, two specimens of native iron have 
heen found. Beds of iron ore also abound in Rockingham 
county, so much mingled, however, with soapstone, as to be un- 
tractable, and they have, latterly, been neglected. 


“The most extensive and valuable mines of iron in North-Carolina, 
are contained in those very extensive and interesting serics of iron beds, 
which constitute so prominent a feature in the geology of several of the 
western counties, particularly Stokes, Surry and Lincoln. These beds 
occur in mica slate, but this rock, composed almost entirely of mica, on 
the north, loses this ingredient in its progress south, until, in the county 
of Lincoln, it is made up chiefly of grains of quartz; yet the beds of 
both sections lie so nearly in the same line, ranging from north-east to 
south-west, and are so nearly identical in the character of their ores, 
that both, undoubtedly, belong to the same formation. On the north, 
the ore is almost uniformly magnetic ; on the south, the ores are more 
varied. ‘Throughout the whole, soapstone is a frequent associate of the 
ere. 

“The iron beds of Stokes and Surrey are numerous, consisting of 
parallel ridges that lie chiefly between the Yadkin, on the south, and 
the Virginia line, and are opened in various places over a space not less 
than thirty miles wide. The iron beds of Lincoln oceupy a ridge, which 
runs nearly parallel with the Alleghany mountains, at the distance of 
fifty miles, traversing nearly the whole county of Lincoln.———The 
beds themselves, vary in thickness from a few inches to several feet,” 
Rep. No. 11. p. 118. 


Many works, forges, furnaces and bloomeries, are employed 
in these counties in the manufacture of iron. By those, how- 
ever, who are acquainted with the economical arrangements of 
the metallurgic art in Europe, we are accused of a great waste 
of fuel in our processes, while, at the same time, scarcely one 
half of the metal is extracted from the ore. If this be the fact, 
it would be beneficial to purchase, even at a high rate, the skill 
of one, thoroughly versed in the science and practical experience 
of the old world. 

Copper has not been discovered in any quantity in North-Ca- 
rolina, but indications of its existence have been found in many 
places. When we visited Reed’s gold mine in Cabarras, many 
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years ago, and inquired whether the superintendants had yer 
noticed any substance, whose presence they considered aus- 
picious, Colonel Ffyfer, immediately shewed us some speci- 
mens of quartz, richly incrusted with the sulphurat, and green 
and blue carbonates of copper. His impression was, that this 
aggregite passed into the hill on one side of the creek, in veins, 
but his attention was then directed, altogether, to the alluvial! 
strata. 

Lead is supposed to exist in Surry and in Ash; and we have 
specimens which must have been collected in Haywood, which 
appear to indicate some rich deposit of this metal in that 
mountainous county. 

Limestone appears to be the great want of the whole granitic 
district. Four isolated and apparently small beds have been 
discovered in Stokes and Surry, and one much more extensive, 
exists in the southern part of Lincoln, near King’s mountain. 
which passes into South-Carolina. These beds are all in primi- 
tive rocks, and appear to be partakers of their antiquity. In 
the limestone, which passes, apparently, from Lincoln county 
to York and Spartanburgh in South-Carolina, some veins of 
handsome marble have been discovered. 

Among the subordinate beds, in the granitic district, none are 
so numerous as those of greenstone. No rock, in general, is so 
devoid of intermixtures, or contains so few imbedded minerals. 
It is found scattered over the slate, as well as intermingled in 
alternate ridges with the granite. In Rowan, beds of green- 
stone, full of seams, are very numerous, and to some of "these, 
more regular than usual, we are indebted for the NATURAI 
WALLS, or what are now usually considered as the BASALTIC 
DYKES, of Rowan. Of these walls, or dykes, several have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, the largest and 
the most known is Robley’s wall, and this has been frequently 
described. Of a smaller one, which Mr. Olmsted examined, lie 
gives the following notices : 


“Of the natural walls of Rowan, I made a particular examination of 
only two. The first, is about four miles north of Salisbury, and is known 
by the name of Jacob’s walls. The dykes at this place, of which there 
are several, are narrow, running through a friable kind of granite. We 
uncovered one, which exhibited the following characters : 

“* Width, about eight inches, the sides being smooth planes, and se- 
parated from the granite by a thin crust of clay— 

“ Dip, eastward at an angle of 784 degrees.— 

“ Seams, at right angles to the sides, dividing the whole into very re- 
on prisms, each crossing the w: ul, and, consequently, of uniform 
ength, but differing in diameter, and in the number of sides. ‘The ends 
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of these prisms being in the same plane, and at right angles to their 
sides, form the sides of the wall.— 

“'This dyke, though s:mailer than that of Robley’s, is still more regu- 
lar, and, im every respect, more interesting. ‘The breadth being so 
small, and the prismatic columns so closely compacted, we found it easy 
to remove, entire, sections of the wall.” Rep. No. 2. p. 115. 


A discussion has arisen among mineralogists on the nature of 
these walls, and whether they are, or are not, to be considered as 
specimens of genume basalt. Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into this discussion; we can only add, that from the total 
absence of olivine, and of ali the zeolitie minerals, which 
we believe invariably accompany the basalts of Europe, from 
the destitution, as in greenstone, of all foreign minerals, it will 
be more correct to consider, with some of the French mineralo- 
gisis, these walls, as composed of basaltiform greenstone. 

One other peculiar formation remains to be noticed in this 
district. In Rockingham, a wedge-shaped assemblage of rocks 
enters between the rivers Dan and Mayo, from Virginia, and 
pase in a west-south-west direction to Germantown, in Stokes, 
where they terminate, apparently, in a point. These rocks ap- 
pear to belong to a transition series, which traverses a great 
part, if not the whole breadth of Virginia. The rocks that dis- 
tinguish this formation are the following, which we have abridged 
from the Reports before us. 


. Freestone, of a very fine quality, suitable for any of the purposes 
to which this rock is usually applied. 

2. Coal. ‘“ A bed of pitcoal occurs only two or three hundred yards 
from the: northern bank of Dan river, three miles below the Eagle falls. 
Itis of the kind which is free from bituminous matter, and burns with- 
out flame [anthracite ?]—veins of coaly matter, resembling lamp black, 
are met with still further south, and the black slate rocks, of the whole 
district, are impregnated in a greater or less degree with the same. 

3. Lignite—* But a more singul ar substance, which has been mista- 
ken for coal, is found two miles east of Germantown. It consists of the 
remains of trees, sometimes lying seattered loosely over the ground, in 
small billets, sometimes presenting to view entire trunks, affording ano- 
ther ex xample of a subterraneous forest similar to that found on the ri- 
ver Neuse. The fragments that are scattered over the surface, are fre- 
quently so much alte red by exposure, that they resemble common petri- 
tied wood; but those specimens that are taken fresh from their bed, are 
vested with bark, perfectly reduced to coal, and of a shining black 
colour. 

“The best view of the Lignite is in the bed of a small river, near a 
saw-mill, where entire and very perfect trunks of trees are seen between 
the open layers of a coarse fragme snted rock, very much resembling gra- 
bite. These trunks lie parallel with each other, and appear between 


- 
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the rocks, formed, as though by compression, into flattened cylinders or 
ellipsoids, the diameters of the elliptical bases being respectively as 
24 to 9. 

4. Clays and Ochres.—These are abundant in almost every portion 
of the state, but are, perhaps, in this formation, superior to any which 
have been observed in other districts. 

5. Slate.-—The slates of this district are black and impregnated with 
coaly matter; they contain also, a considerable portion of lime, and are 
traversed by small veins of limestone Rep. No. 2. pp. 126-8. 


‘Mineral springs, occur, as might be expected, in so large a 
district. The two most generally known, are the Catawba 
Springs in Lincoln county, and the Rockingham Springs in the 
county of the same name. Neither of them, however, are strongly 
impregnated with mineral solutions, and will owe their repu- 
tation more to their climate and scenery, than to their intrinsic 
qualities. 

Of the third mineral district of North-Carolina, our notice 
must be brief. It was not visited by Mr. Olmsted, whose Reports 
have hitherto, in a great measure, served us as guides—and 
our materials from other sources, are very incomplete. We 
have spoken of it as an extensive valley, or rather broken table 
land, between the Alleghany mountains (or Blue Ridge, as they 
are frequently called,) and the Bald and Iron mountains, which 
form the western limits of the state. In the southern division, 
however, the country seems rather composed of a series of 
mountainous ridges, with no regular direction, giving rise to 
the numerous branches of the Pigeon, the Tennessee and 
Hiwassee rivers—and we know few districts in the United States 
that offer greater temptations to the mineralogist and botanist, 
than the county of Haywood. 

The greater part of this district, as we have mentioned, is 
covered with transition rocks, limestone, sandstone or gre\ 
wacke ; quartz, as usual, in great abundance and in many va- 
rieties ; sulphat of Barytes ; ores of lead more frequently than 
of any other metal, excepting, perhaps, iron, but no where dis- 
covered in such abundance as to be wrought; and fossils in 
great numbers and of many forms. 

The primitive rocks appear occasionally through this. super- 
incumbent covering, particularly in the south, but the predomi- 
nant strata are all of a later series. 

In this review, which we have endeavoured to condense as 
much as perspicuity would admit, we have only noticed those 
substances which occur in large masses, and become conspicuous 
in the geology of the country, or those minerals which are im- 
portant in their economical relation. We have, therefore, 
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omitted to notice those which would be only prized for the 
cabinet, as exhibiting the varied and beautiful forms which 
nature has lavished on the mineral kingdom. When, however, 
to the many substances we have had occasion to notice in our 
preceding pages, we add the Zirconite and Jasper of Bun- 
combe, the splendid Beryls of Burke, the Lazulite of Lincoln, 
the sky blue Sulphate of Barytes of Hillsborough, the Siliceous 
Minerals of Stokes, the Amethysts of Lincoln and Mecklen- 
berg, the ‘Tourmaline scattered over the western counties, and 
the fine varieties of ‘Tale which are widely dispersed, we might 
readily believe, what has long been impressed on the mind of 
the writer of this article, that North-Carolina may be con- 
sidered, whether we regard the variety or the value of her pro- 
ductions, as one of the richest mineral districts in the United 
States—surpassed by few countries of equal area in any portion 
of the globe. 

If then, we should i inquire why the geology and mineralogy 
of North-Carolina has been so long neglected, it might be re- 
plied, that until within the last twenty years, no attention had 
been paid to these sciences in any portion of the United States. 
Mr. Olmsted shall add two other causes. 


“ ist. Until recently, no professed mineralogist has ever resided in the 
state, and such travellers as had any pretensions to the science, have 
usually passed through the state in directions parallel to that of all of 
our geological formations. 

“2d. The face of the country every where eastward of the mountains, 
is marked by this strong peculi: arity, that the rocks are not, as in most 
other countries, particularly in New-England, exposed on the surface, 
but are very generally concealed by a thick cove ring of clay and sand, 
and appear only i in the beds of the rivers. Thus, a traveller might cross 
the great slate formation, (which, for its variety and the elegance of its 
productions, is not surpassed, probably, by any similar formation else- 
where) and still see so few ledges of rocks or precipices, and would 
observe the surface to be so gene rally unobstructed, that he might fancy 
himself to be journeying over an alluvial district. In the neighbourhood 
of Salisbury and Chariotte, the surface is, for the most part, occupied 
by a deep soil, with scarce ly a rock to impede the plough; and yet this 
whole region is based on granite, which lies only a few feet below the 
surface.”. Rep: No. 2. p. 138. 











The Talisman. 


Art. X.—The Talisman, for 1828. New-York. E. Bliss. 18mo 


WE need hardly inform our readers, that the species of works, 
of which the Talisman is a favourable specimen, has, within a 
few years, become much in vogue amongst us. The merit of 
originating these annual productions, i in which the talents of the 
moralist, the poet, and the artist, are put in joint requisition, 
rests with the Germans. This book-making people, (we be- 
lieve there are more volumes published annually in Germany, 
than in all Europe beside,) have had for many years, their 
annual Literary Almanacks; in the pages of which, articles 
from their most distinguished writers, have first seen the light. 
The English and French “ caught the idea” from their neigh- 
bours; and at length, we, on this side of the Atlantic, find 
springing up amongst us, Souvenirs, Tokens, Memorials, Forget- 
me-Nots, &c. &c. in such abundance, that we are afraid the 
uses of their humbler weather-wise Lousiana. who offer them- 
selves annually to our notice, at the modest price of six cents a 
piece, will be entirely superseded. ‘ Poor Richard,” with all 
his sage remarks, wonderful stories, new recipes, and old jokes, 
will no longer beguile the long winter evenings of our northern 
farmers ; and “ Hutchings Revived,” despite his skill in yerbs 
and planetary lore, will die a natural death. 

It is not our wish to exalt any of the above mentioned meri- 
torious works at the expense of the others. Indeed, as peri- 
odical personages ourselves, we entertain a fellow feeling and 
warm sympathy with them all. They are, in general, “much 
above mediocrity, and come before the public, as fine as hot- 
pressed paper, fair types, beautiful engravings, and splendid 
gilt backs and covers can make them. We wish them all suc- 
eess. On the festal occasions for which they are prepared, a 
variety is demanded; and the more there are of them, the 
greater opportunity for selection is given to the friend or lover, 
the old who wish to make glad the hearts of the young, or the 
young who desire to testify their regard for their seniors, by 
presenting these litthe memorials of affection. The coinpetition, 
too, excited by their number, leads to an emulation among the 
artists of the same or different cities, which otherwise might lie 
dormant. Indeed, it is a fact, that the publication of the English 
Souvenirs, which has led our imitative brethren of the north to 
call forth the same description of talent, has materially improved 
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the style of our engravers in Boston, New-York and Phila- 
delphia. It has stimulated those who already were distinguished, 
to further diligence, and quickened the dry bones of several 
plodding copper scratchers, whose illustrations of our bibles and 
prayer-books, have heretofore done much to prevent idolatry, 
though, perhaps, they may have occasionally interrupted de- 
votion. 

We are, however, to take up the Talisman, as a literary 
work—a collection of miscellanies, illustrated in the ordinary 
style of Souvenirs, from which it purports to differ, in being the 
product of a single hand, and not a compost of various hues, and 

materials collected from different quarters. As such, it offers 
itself a fitting subject for critical notice. There runsthrough it, 
besides, a vein of originality, which is more to our taste than 
the common-place sentimental stories, and pretty poetry, usually 
found in similar volumes. The author, Mr. Francis Herbert, 
as he writes himself at full length, at the end of his autobiogra- 
phic introduction, is, evidently, not a novice in the manufacture 
of prose or rhyme. Indeed, in corroboration of what he tells us 
about his manuscripts having been made free with by others, 
we, ourselves, think we have, more than once, before now, seen 
his marks; and in much lauded pieces too, for which others got 


the praise. Be this as it may, in the sketches which he has 
here dashed off, apparently in haste, we recognize the style of 


one, who passes “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


with the utmost ease and grace: who follows not in the beaten 
track which others have made before him; and whose compo- 
sitions possess the merit of not savouring too strongly of the 
lamp. As a favourable specimen of Mr. Herbert’s ethical and 
hortatory manner, we give entire, the first article, entitled 
“Preface to an Album.” 


“This book is destined to preserve the memorials of acquaintance, 
of esteem, of friendship, of affection—to contain the thoughts of many 
minds—to bear the impress of many characters. Who can anticipate 
its future contents? How various will be its tone—its temper—its tal- 
ent—its moral expression—influence and feeling! 

“Such a volume is an apt emblem of the history of our own minds. 

“In the mysterious order of Providence, we are ail made subject to 
each other’s influence. We assume the shape, colour, fashion of the 
little world about us. We become the very abstracts and brief chroni- 
cles of the opinions, feelings, tastes, and principles of those amongst 
whom we live. We are as mirrors, giving back the reflections of the 
society in which we are placed ; sometimes, it may be, brighter and pu- 
rer than the original forms themselves; how much oftener imparting to 
them our own dimness and distortions. 
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‘“‘Qur power over the materials of which our daily thoughts are wo- 
ven, is but that of the owner of this book over the thoughts which fill its 
pages; a power too rarely exercised in real life—that of shutting ou 
the intrusion of gross evil, and opening our sympathies and affectious 
to the kindly welcome of all that is beautiful and good. 

Happy they, who, taught by the sure instinct of their own purity, have 
ever shrunk back from the near approach of vice. Happy they, upon 
whose hearts, aud memory, and imagination, the vain and bad ones of 
the earth—the worldly, the licentious, the grovelling, have never written 
any lasting transcript of their own thoughts. Into such, the spirit of 
this world does not enter—its seductions, follies, and vices soil not 
them—the delusions of life find no resting place in their minds, and 
glide off like rain-drops from the pure and smooth plumage of the dove. 

“This theme is fruitful in still deeper and higher morals. 

“That influence, so powerful in its sway over us, we must, in turn, 
exert upon others. Other minds must become, in part, the transcripts 
of ours, and perpetuate the evil or the excellence of our short being 
here. It is not given alone to the great, the eloquent, or the learned, to 
those who speak trumpet-tongued to millions of their fellow-creatures, 
from the proud elevations of power or talent, thus to extend themselves 
in the production of good or ill into after-times. We are each and al 
of us, as waves in the vast ocean of human existence ; our own little 
agitation soon subsides, but it communicates itself far onward and on- 
ward, and it may often swell as it advances into a majesty and power, 
with which it would scarcely seem possible, that our littleness could have 
had any participation. 

‘** Happy, then, reader—happy thou, if thou hast confined the bad 
tendencies of thy nature to thy own breast—if thou hast never proved 
the cause of offence—not even to any “little one”—if thou hast led 
none into dangerous error, lulled none into careless or contemptuous 
negligence of duty, nor ever sullied the whiteness of an innocent mind. 

“ Yet Remember—that it is the myterious and awful law of thy 
nature, that no one of us can pass through life insulated and solitary. 
leaving no trace behind him. 'Thy influence will be—must be, for good 
or for evil after thee. Then, although haply thou mayest have but « 
single talent committed to thy charge, whether thou writest thy thoughts 
in these pages, or engravest them in living characters upon the hearts 
of those who trust, or love, or honour thee, strive always, that they may 
be such as will tend to “ give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth,” 
so that others may be holier and happier because Thou hast lived.” 


The poetical preface to an Album, which follows, is in a 
more lively vein. After many similies and quaint comparisons, 
the author concludes with some practical advice to those pains- 
taking metre-mongers, who are wont to waste their brains and 
ink in these “doomsday books, wherein is writ of every man’s 
capacity, the measure ;” for which, the fair proprietors will, 
doubtless, give him many thanks. We have only room for two 
or three stanzas. 
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* * * * * 
“Tis like a doomsday book, wherein is writ 
Of every man’s capacity, the measure,— 
The length, and breadth, and boundaries of his wit, 
And value of his intellectual treasure. 


Tis like a TALISMAN, by magic hands 
Framed with quaint spells, and graved with figures strange, 
That by the instructed finger touched, commands 
Ail unages that float in nature’s range ; 
Recails each well-known fornt from distant lands, 
Aid shows the shrouded dead without a change ; 
And long-forgotten scenes, a shadowy train, 
And long-forgotten faces smile again. 


Tis like the enchanted mirror, ‘ huge and high,’ 
Wherein the archimage Agrippa showed 
The lady of his love to Surrey’s eye, 
‘ Albeit betwixt them’ the ‘grim ocean’ flow’d :’ 
For, as we read, surrounding mists roll by, 
Aud we forget life’s intervening road. 
The past is present, voices murmur sweet, 
And music breathes that long was obsolete.” 


Passing over an ‘ Adventure in the East-Indies,”’ which is 
well told, we come to the longest, and we think, the best story 
in the volume. It is entitled ‘‘ Mr. De Viellecour and his Neigh- 
bours, a tale, moral and chirographical. ”  Prefixed to it, are 
“Some Thoughts on Hand-Writing,” which give us an inkling 
of the story, and i in which, the doctrine, that the measure and bias 
of a man’s intellect may be detected by his penmanship, is stoutly 
denied. Mr. Viellecour is the descendant of an old French pro- 
testant family, who had been brought up, and passed his life, ina 
nice observance of all the little courtesies, and points of etiquette, 
for which most of the ancien regime are so remarkable. He, more- 
over, prides himself upon his skill in penmanship, but, by an un- 
lucky flourish of his quill, at the end of an epistle, which is con- 
strued into an offer of marriage, finds himself involved im a series 
of inextricable difficulties, from which he is only rescued by a 
timely and precipitate retreat. The amiable, high-minded, 
vivacious descendant of the Huguenots, is admirably depicted ; 
as are also, some of those with whom his evil star has brought 
him into collision. The impudent |tibernian adventurer is also 
very good; and some fair hits at the gullibility of our good 
brethren of New- York, (which will equally apply to our other 
Atlantic Emporiums) are well bestowed. 
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We think, however, the story is unnecessarily spun out; and 
the episode of the sentimental milliner, Miss Adelle Elvise 
Huggins, is in bad taste and awkwardly introduced. There are, 
also, some exuberances of style and diction, which may not 
find favour with the fastidious reader. 

The story of De Gourgues, though the events which Mr. Her- 
bert here faithfully narrates happened in our own country, is 
very little known amongst us. It is a tale of chivalry and mag- 
nanimity, in which a Bayard, or a Du Guescelin might have 
been proud to have borne a paft. Mr. Herbert here shews us 
that the curvettings and eccentricities of his muse, may be 
trained down into a chaste and purely classic style. This his- 
torical sketch is given in that simple manner, equally free from 
pedantry and affectation, which, to appearance, so easy, is, in 
reality, the most difficult of attainment. 

‘“‘ Major Egerton,” a tale of wild, fantastical transformations, 
borders a little too strongly upon the marvellous, though good 
manners must forbid our even hinting at any suspicion of our 
worthy friend Herbert’s drawing a long bow. ‘The descriptive 
parts, we must admit, have a striking air of verisimilitude, and 
. the costume is well preserved, whether it be copied from actual 
observation, or from hearsay. 

Our limits will only allow us a brief notice of the dramatic 
piece, entitled “‘ Isaac, a Type of the Redeemer,” a translation 
of the most beautiful of Metastasio’s Sacred Operas. The dift- 
culty of preserving the spirit of the original in a close trans- 
lation, and particularly those delicate turns of expression, which, 
in the Italian, above all others, seem to be identified with the 
very idiom of the language, is only to be appreciated by those 
who have made the attempt. Of all the poets of his country, 
Metastasio, perhaps, most prides himself upon the accuracy of 
language with which he embodies his ideas. With reference to 
this version, the translator has had, probably, an easier task, 
as so much of the language is scriptural; and he has adhered 
as closely to our own version of the Bible, as his measure 
allowed. Upon the whole, we think, he has given as faithful an 
idea of the original, as the transformation of the soft and melo- 
dious strains of Italy, into our own barbaric tongue would 
permit. 

“The Cascade of Melsingah,” a pretty little Indian tale, is 
founded on one of the superstitions of that singular people, whose 
history, manners, and legends, afford so much material for 
poetry and romance. In reading it we are strongly reminded 
of the early adventures of Atala and Chactas, in Chateaubriand’s 
beautiful story. But Mr. Herbert describes what was or might 
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have been; while the French author is, unfortunately, often 
incorrect both in his natural history and his mythology. 

The tale which concludes the volume, entitled the ‘ Devil’s 
Pulpit,’ is the one in which Mr. Herbert has given freest scope 
to his peculiar style of humour. The scene is laid at New-York 


_ inthe time of its early colonial history ; and doubtless much of 


its interest and piquancy depend upon localities, which those at 
a distance cannot understand. It is evidently written con amore, 


and often reminds us much of the manner of Washington Irving, 
_ without possessing any thing of the stiffness or servility of a 


copy. Of this species of writing, which the genius of the author 
of the ‘Sketch Book’ has made so popular, we have had of late 
so many mawkish imitations, that it is pleasant to meet with any 


_ thing original in the same vein. 


We think, were the elegant and gentle Geoffry compelled to 
wade through the sad and sickening specimens with which his 
imitators have inundated us, and to behold the clumsy, awkward 
caricatures which have been made of him in cold-blooded stu- 
pidity, he would be induced to throw down his pen in despair 
and sorrow, at having been the innocent cause of the promulga- 
tion of so much nonsense. We have not room for an analysis 
of this legend, or for any further extracts than that in which 
Dr. Magraw, who, by the way, was a real character of the time, 
and a noted queller of quacks of every description, executes 
summary punishment upon the imp who had been playing his 
pranks and preaching to the people at Weehawken, opposite 
New-York, where the rock bearing the name of the ‘ Devil’s 
Pulpit’ is situated. 


“ All at once there started up, on the top of the cushion, and stood 
conspicuous in the glare of the fire, a little figure in a cocked hat, (which 
stood off from the crown of his head as if lifted up by some protuberan- 
ces,) above a bushy and well powdered wig. He had a dark skinny 
face, with lustrous, black, wicked eyes, a parrot-like nose, and no chin, 
His form was wrapt in a short white surplice, disclosing a pair of funny 
looking legs cased in black silk stockings, so far as they could be seen. 
His arms were disproportionately long, and attenuated, terminating in 
black silk gloves, whose fingers hung depending like the pods of the 
Catalpa. With the left of these claws, he deposited beside him, a silk 
handkerchief; and with the right, from time to time, he applied to his 
physiognomy a long white cambric cloth. 

“He looked around him wildly, and hemmed and hawed and hawked, 
and used his white handkerchief for some minutes, and then began, in 
a whining tone, which produced a swinging, seesawing sound in the 
air, rising and falling with doleful monotonous recurrence, an harangue 
very much involved, and of a quaint, flourishing character, full of John- 
sonian antitheses and triads, but without any periods, protracted in one 
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long, overloaded, intertw isted and inextricable series of sentences, run- 
ning round and round like the lines in the puzzle, which children call 
the walls of ‘Troy. At first he seemed to utter something which sound- 
ed like an apologetical exordium, for his not being prepared to address 
so numerous and respectable an assembly; out of which modest intro- 
duction, without coming to any conclusion, he got afloat on the drift of 
his unintelligible argument, or convoluted rigmarole , his object being, 
as he intimated with violent gesticulations, “to enunciate to his audience 
didactic precepts, calculated to evolve their energies for those aptitudes 
which were now ineffectual.”” And then he talked about soirées, races 
and operas; coaches, carriages and curricles; houses, horses and har- 
nesses ; diamonds, damask and drapery; fandangos, fétes and failures. 
He said that large three-story houses were better than small two-story 
ones. That a man who could ride in a glass coach with four fat hor- 
ses, was better off than one who had nothing to carry him but his own 
two legs: and he dwelt much on some subjects thought very mystical at 
that day, though now familiar to every broker’s apprentice, such as buy- 
ing charters, flying kites, and raising the wind. On these things he ex- 
patiated at great length, and with many repetitions. He also stated, that 
high duties were good things, because honest men might make a living 
by evading them. During the latter part of these observations, Dr. 
Magraw disappeared from the post he had long occupied with immove- 
able gravity and silence. All at once, as the preacher was winding up 
one of his longest expectorations, or rather sliding out of it for want of 
breath, the doctor appeared behind him, seized him by the nape of his 
neck, and held him up, shaking like a searecrow in the wind, quite off 
from the edge of the rock, displaying the nether part of the creature’s 
figure more particularly than its proprietor seemed to have wished. The 
surplice, flying all abroad, discovered a little pair of red breeches, ending 
in a knotty pair of knees; while the crooked shanks below, in the black 
silk stockings, terminated in two stumpy, hoof-like, clubbed knobs, 
cased in a pair of black velvet bags, which figured and flourished about 
lustily, as the doctor kept their owner suspended. After holding him 
awhile in this manner, while he screamed and hallooed and begged aid 
kicked and lost his cocked hat, he set him down again on his feet or 
hind paws, griping him in the same place with his left hand, and 
belabouring him with his huge orange walking stick, every thwack 
of which resounded as if the effect of its application must have been 
peculiarly uncomfortable to the patient. Still brandishing this about 
his ears, he asked, ‘Are you not the same tattling devil, that told 
the oracle in old times, what Croesus was about when he was cook- 
ing turtle soup after a bad receipt?’ And he gave him a whack to 
enforce his attention to the question. ‘“ Yes, my lord;” said the 
preacher in a small voice. “Are you not the prying, impertinent 
devil of Livonia, that told the German ambassador to Sweden, what 
clothes his wife had on, and what she was doing?” “ Yes, your high- 
ness,’ whined the goblin, as a couple of buffets made all his members 
rattle. ‘And are you not the same poor, miserable devil, that in 
Rabelais’ time, when the great devils were raising storms to destroy 
armadas, was blowing a whirlwind in a parsley bed?” “I am, indeed, 
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your excellency;” here he got a whack that made him whimper like a 
whipt spaniel. ‘ And are you not the same helpless and contemptible 
devil, that Paracelsus carried about in the hilt of his sword, in the shape 
of a bluebottle fly?” ‘* Alas! yes, your high mightiness!” and he got a 
kick to boot, with strappadoes nowise desirable. ‘* And are you not the 
same foolish devil, that troubled the people of Macon, by thumping 
behind the wainscoats, singing filthy songs, and frightening the little 
children, and then was decoyed by the Prior of St. Deny’s into an empty 
Burgundy bottle, where you were corked up, and soused into holy 
water?” ‘Oh yes, your Majesty!” screamed the tormented spirit, as 
a terrible knock half demolished his wig, and discovered a crooked 
corneous projection, growing behind a pricked up, hairy ear. ‘* And are 
you not the abominably impudent devil, that, for two years, has been 
frightening my friend, the Rev. Mr. Wesley, scratching behind the 
children’s beds, and making plates rattle on the dresser, and ringing all 
the bells?” ‘ Oh dear, yes, I and the rats,” faintly replied the almost 
exanimate catechumen. ‘And now you have come here, have you— 
you paltry, sneaking, despicable devil—to stuff nonsense into the heads 
of my poor people of New-York, and teach them, before their time 
comes, how to lie, and cheat, and have lotteries and banks, and to shave 
and smuggle?” Here he suddenly took hold of him by what seemed 
an extraordinary excrescence from behind, hitherto concealed by his 
surplice, took out of his own pocket a little book with a green cover and 
gilt edges, which he put to the poor devil’s nose, saying, ‘“ Now, Sir, I 
will give you a dose that will last you half a century,” and then he 
whirled him about, and dashed him down, and a crack was heard, and 
a light flashed before the eyes of the spectators, like that produced by 
the galvanic battery, and the devil vanished, and a smell like that of 
phosphorus was perceptible, and the enormous rock of the pulpit was 
split from the top to the bottom, as it remains to this day. The sailors 
uttered a shout of horror and fear, the cow rung her bell, the jackass 
yelled as if he was mourning for all his relations, the macaws and par- 
rots squalled, the monkey whooped, the dogs howled, the mules and 
cows uplifted a wail, and the two black ferrymen in red jaeKets sent 
up a guttural, hysterical, hoarse, demoniae laugh from their deep dia- 
phragms, more appalling than all the other noises together.” 


The poetry of this little volume is of a high order. We were 
particularly struck with the stanzas ‘On the Close of Autumn,’ 
as possessing a beauty and pathos we rarely find equalled. ‘The 
Serenade,’ which is illustrated by a beautiful engraving by Ellis, 
from a design by Morse, is very pretty. The following sonnet 
on ‘Tell in chains,” accompanied by an engraving by Durand, 
from Inman’s splendid picture, is spirited and worthy the subject. 


“Carns may subdue the feeble spirit—but thee 
Text, of the iron heart! they could not tame: 
For thou wert of the mountains—they proclaim 

The everlasting creed of Liberty. 

That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 
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Thundered by torrents which no power can hold, 
Save that of God, when he sends forth his cold, 
And breathed by winds that through the free heaven blow 
Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around, 
Didst meditate the lesson nature taught, 
And to thy brief captivity was brought 
A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 
The bitter cup they mingled, strengthened thee 
For the great work to set thy country free.” 


The lines written on the Banks of the Hudson, must close our 
extracts : 


“Coot shades and dews are round my way, 
And silence of the early day. 

Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 

From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o’er the clear still water swells 

The music of the Sabbath bells. 


All, save this little nook of land, 

Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 

All, save that line of hills, that lie 

Suspended in the mimic sky, 

Seems a blue void above, below, 

Through which the white clouds come and go ; 
And from the green world’s farthest steep 

I gaze into the airy deep. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass away ; 

- «The rose that lives its little hour, 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower ; 
Even love, long tried, and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender and more strong, 
At thought of that insatiate grave 
From which its yearnings cannot save. 


River ! in this sweet hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last; 
Nor long shall thy still waters lie, 

An image of the glorious sky. 

Thy fate and mine are not repose; 
And ere another evening close, 

Thou to thy tides shalt turn again, 
And I to seek the crowd of men.” 


The manner in which the work is executed, is highly credita- 
ble to our American artists. The engravings, though few in 
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number, are all much above mediocrity. The one of Tell, we 
think, will not suffer by a comparison with the best specimens 
of English artists. 

In the hopes of again seeing Mr. Herbert twelve months 
hence, we, for the present, take leave of him, with the assur- 
ance, that as an annual visiter, many will be prepared to greet 
him, and give him a welcome proportioned to his merits. 








NOTE. 


To the article “ Geometry and the Calculus,” at the end of the demonstration of 
Euclid’s axiom, (page 133) add,—‘ The demonstration of Euclid’s 12th axiom, will 
also follow immediately from the axiom which we have laid down, and prop. 28, 
b. i. of the Elements.” 


ERRATA. 


Page 2, line 10, for evo, read ovo. 
« 3, “ 6, for formed, read founded. 
‘ 15, “ 26, for we could, read he would. 
49, “ 23, for has added, read has been added. 
The note, page 47, referring to Milton’s Areopagitica, has exchanged places 
With the note, page 48, referring to Lowth’s Lecture 























